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Milne’s New Arithmetics Kings of England in a Nutshell 
A progressive and thoroughly modern By ‘* GAIL HAMILTON.” Small quarto, 
two-book course by WILLIAM J. MILNE, handsome cloth, ‘ ‘ 7 . 0.60 
Ph.D., LL. D., President of New York 
State Normal College, Albany, N, Y.: 
Milne’s Elements of Arithmetic, . $o. 30 | 
Milne’s Standard Arithmetic, ‘ . 65 | 
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Milne’s High School Algebra, . . ses | The Schoolmaster in Literature 
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Robinson s New Arithmetics : With an introduction by EDWARD 
Embodying all the sterling merits of EGGLESTON, , 
the old ‘* Progressive” series, but thor- 
oughly modernized and up to date : 
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avail themselves of this method of 
Bailey’s American Mental Arithmetic 
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THACHERS AND SCHOLARS: 
We respectfully call your attention to our improved 





lines of Pen and Pencil Tablets, Students’ 
Note and Composition Books, Drawing Tab- 
lets, Thesis or Examination Papers, Quincy 
Practice Papers, Spelling Blanks, etc. 














It affords us great pleasure to announce to 
our friends and patrons that we have reached the highest 
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Clover Leaf, 
Fern Leaf, 
Ivy Leaf, 
Tidal Wave, 


Just Right, 





Palm Fiber, 


Little Detective | ‘ 


standard in the following new lines of Picturesque Tablets: 
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Fine Writing Papers in tablet form are Unsurpassed in quality and execution. 
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American | 
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BOOKS FOR TEACHERS---THE SCHOOL BULLETIN PUBLICATIONS 





C. 





GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1889. 


directly for the help of teachers than any | ers’ 
firm we ‘snow of. 


W. BARDEEN follows a unique line of 
Publications. He publishes more books 


—lntelligence, Chicago, Fuly 1, 1885. 


WwW 
C enterprising and progressive publisher of teach- 
rs book in this country, and the recent Paris Ex 
sition has given him the Gold Medal. 


- BARDEEN of Syracuse, N, Y., is the most 


— Educational Courant, Ky., October, 1889. 


M R. BARDEEN is perhaps the Jiost ‘fa genius to 


be found among men devoting themselves to 


po-| supplying teachers with literature, timely or classic. 
He has the confidence of the te ching profession. 
—New England Journal of Education, Fan. 9, 1890. 





At the Chicago Exposition Our Pavilion is at the Extreme North 





The School Bulletin 


NEW YORK STATE EDUCATIONAL JOUR VAL. 
Estab. 1874. 


16 Pages. 10x12. $1.00 a Year. 
Vol. I.— XIX, in Half Leather, $38.00. 


The SCHOOL BULLETIN is one of the five oldest 
educational journals in America, and has been 
under the same editor and proprietor from the 
beginning. It is not filled with “ methods ” and 
other spoon food for young teachers who want 
their ideas ready made, but appeals to superin- 
tendents, principa!s, and assistant teachers who 
regard their work as a vocation, and who want to 
look upon it broadly and comprehensively. 





BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 
Sonnenschein’s Cyclopedia of Education, $3.75. 
Kuott’s Ready Reference Law Manual, $2 00. 
Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words, $2.00. 
Bardeen’s Verbal Pitfalls, 75 cts. 


THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 
Williams's History of Modern Education, $1.50 
2. Bennett's History of the Philosophy of Peda- 

gogics, 50 cts. 
Payne’s Short History of Education, 50 cts. 
. Donaldson's History of Education in Prussia and 
England, $1 00. 
5. Ores ie History of the Burgh Schools of Scotland, 


Pepm 


~ . 


all ad 


6. ay History of the Schools of Syracuse, N Y., 


~_ 


‘ eae 24 History of the High School of Edinburgh, 
2.00. 


8. Schepmoes’s New York School System, 35 cts. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 
1. Parsons's Prussian Schools through American 
Eyes, $1.00. 
Pome French Schools through American Eyes, 
$1.00. 


ee 


3. Bennett’s National Education in Italy, Germany, 
England and Wales, 15 cts. 

4 Bardeen's Roderick Hume, the Story of a New 
York Teacher, $1 25. 

5. A Day of My Life at Eton, $1.00. 


SOHOOL LAW. 
1. Bardeen’s Common School Law, 75 cts. 


2. Marble’s Powers and Duties of School Officers, 
16 cts. 


3. Cooper’s Compulsory Laws and their Enforce- 
ment, 15 cts. 

4. Miller’s Education as a Department of Govern 
ment, 15 cts. 

5. Harries’s General Government and*Public Educa- 
tion, 15 cts. 

6. Canfield’s Rural Poor and Higher Education, 15e. 

7. Northrop’s High Schools, 25 cts. 

8. Emerson’s Latin in High Schools, 25 cts. 

9. Bardeen’s Effect of the Cullege Preparatory 
High Schools upon the Attendance and Scholar- 
ship in Lower Grades, 15 cts: 

10. Denominational Schools, Discussion of 1889, 25c 
11. Bardeen’s Present Status of the Township sys- 
tem, 40 cts. 
12, ye Taxpayer and the Township System, 
cts. 


13. Cooke’s Politics and Schools, 25 cts. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF NOTED EDUCATORS. 

1. Quick’s Educational Reformers, $1.50. 

2. The chapters of the above on (a) The Jesuits, 
(6b) Comenius, (c) Locke, (d) Rousseau, (¢) 
Basedow, (/) Jacotot, (g) Pestalozzi are each 
published separately at 15 cts. each. 

3. Thirty-Two Portraits of Eminent Teachers, /ree 

4. Carlisie’s Memoirs of Ascham and Arnold, $1.00. 

5. Dirck’s Memoirs of Samuel Hartlib, $2.00. 

6. Meiklejohn’s Life of Dr. Andrew Bell. $1.00. 

7. er 9° Educational Labors of Henry Barnard, 

cts. 
JOHN AMOS COMENIUS. 

1. Laurie’s Life and Works of Comenius, New Illus- 
trated Edition, $1.00. 

2. The Orbis Pictus of John Amos Comenius, $3 00. 

8. Butler’s Place of Comenius in Education, 15 cts. 

4, Maxwell’s Text Books of Comenius, 25 cts. 

5. Quick’s John Amos Comenius, 15 cts. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF PESTALOZZI, 


1. DeGuimp's Pestalozzi ; his Aim and Work, $1.50. 

2. Quick’s Pestalozzi and Pestalozzianism. 15 cts, 

8. Rooper’s Object Lessons, or Words and Things, 50c. 

4. Reiner’s Number Lessons in a Pestalozzian 
School, $1.50. 

5. —, Form Lessons in a Pestalozzian School, 


6. ery Pestalozzian Arithmetics, Parts I, II, 
1 00. 


FREBEL AND THE KINDERGARTEN, 
1. Autobiography of Friederich Frovbel, $1.50. 
2 Marenholz Buelow’s Child and Child Nature,$1.50. 
3. Perez's First Three Years of Childhood, $1.50. 
4, Shirreff’s Kindergarten System. $1.00. 
5. Essays on the Kindergarten, $1 00. 
6. Hailmann’s Primary Helps, 75 cts. 
7. Hailmann’s The New Education, Vol. VI, $2.00. 
8 Meiklejohn’s The New Education, 15 cts. 





THE SCIENCE OF EDUUATION. 


1. Rein’s Outlines of Pedagogics, $1.25. 
tay The standard text-book of the Herbatian 
system. 
2. Rooper’s Apperception, or *‘A Pot of Green 
Feathers,’’ 50 cts. 
«@~A popular presentation of Herbartian prin- 
ciples. 
3. Kay’s Education and Educators, $2.00. 
4. Payne's Science and Art of Education, $1.00 
5. Tate's Philosophy of Education. $1.50. 
6. Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching, $1.25. 
7. Harris's Theory of Education. 15 cts. 
8. Milton's Small Tractate of Education, 15 cts. 
9. Harris's Pedagogical and Psychological Investi 
gation, 15 cts. 
10, Perez's First Three Years of Childhood, $1 50. 
11, Tiedemann's Record of Infant Life, 15 cts. 
12, Marenholz Buelow’s Child and Child-Nature, 
$1.50. 
13, Education as Viewed by Thinkers, 15 cts. 
14, Beesau’s Spirit of Education, $1.25. 
15. Minutes of the International Congress, 1889, $5.00. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


1, Buckham's Handbook for Young Teachers, 756. 

2. DeGraff's School Room Guide, $1.50. 

3. DeGraff’s Primer of School Management, 25 cts, 

4. Gill’s Method and School Management, $1.00. 

5. Hughes's Mistakes in Teaching, 60 cts. 

6. Southwick’s Quiz Book on Theory and Practice, 
$1 00. 

7. Dime Question Book on Theory and Practice, 
$1.00. 

8. Kennedy's Philosophy of School Discipline, 15 cts. 

9. Aids to School Discipline, per box, $1.25. 

10, Maxwell’s Examinations as Tests for Promotion, 

15 cts. 

11, Richardson’s Learning and Health, 15 cts. 

12, Air Test Bottles, set of three, in case, $1.00. 

13. Reinhart’s Bodily Development, 25 cts. 

14, Schreber’s Exercise for Health and Cure, 50 cts. 

15. DeGraff’s Calisthenic Exercises, 25 cts. 

16. Maudsley’s Sex in Education, 15 cts. 

17. Babin’s ‘‘ Organization” vs. Individuality of 

Teacher, 15c. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, 


1. Harris’s Educational Value of Manual Training, 
15 cts. 

2. Harris's Art Education the true Industrial Edu 

cation, 15 cts. 

3. Straight’s Aspects of Industrial Fducation, 15 cts 

4. Marenholz Buelow’s School Workshop, 15 cts. 

56. Meiklejohn’s The New Education, 15 cts. 

6. Karoly's Dilemmasof Labor and Education, $1 00. 

1. Meath’s Physical, Industrial and Technical 

Training, $2 00. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS QUALIFICATIONS. 


1. Bardeen’s Teacher as he Should Be, 25 cts. 

2. Bardeen’s Teacher's Commercial Value, 25 cts. 
3. Bardeen’s Teaching asa Business for Man, 25c. 
4. Huntington’s Unconscious Tuition, 15 cts. 

5. Sabin’s ‘* Organization ” ys. Originality, 15 cts. 
6. Hinsdale’s Pedagogical Chairs in Universities, 15c. 
7. Gray’s Methods and Courses in Normal Schools, 

15 cts. 

8. Thomas’s University Degrees, 15 cts. 

9. Smith’s Honorary Degrees in Colleges, 15 cts. 
10. Sheeley’s Anerdotes of School Life, $1 50. 
11. Kay’s Education and Educators, $2.00, 


METHODS OF TEACHING, 


1 Hoose’s Province of Methods of Teaching, $1.00. 
2. DeGraffs School Room Guide, $1.50. 

3. Van Wie’s Methods in Common Branches, 75 cts. 
4. Van Wie’s Development Helps, 50 cents, 

5. Dickinson’s Limits 01 Oral Teaching, 15 cts. 

6. Hughes's Mistakes in Teaching, 50 cts. 

7. Hughes’s Howto Secure and Retain Attention, 50c. 
8. Fitch’s Art of Securing Attention, 15 cts. 

9. Fitch’s Art of Questioning, 15 cts. 

10 Pick’s Memory and Méans of Improving It, $1.00. 


HELPS IN TEACHING ARITHMETIO, 


1. Beebe's First Steps Among Figures, $1.00. 
ga The only practical exposition of the Grube 
Method. 
2. Hoose’s Pestalozzian Arithmetics, 1st and 2d year, 
each 50 cts. 
3. Welch’s Problems for Junior Classes, 75 cts. 
4, Bradford’s 30 Problems in Percentage. 25 cts. 
6. Bassett’s Latitude, Longitude, and Time, 25 cts. 
6. Grauger’s Metric Tables and Problems, 25 cts. 
7. Hutton’s Manual of Mensuration, 50 cts. 
8 The Regents’ Questions in Arithmetic, % cts.; 
Key, 25 cts. 
9. The Uniform Questions in Arithmetic, 10 cts.; 
Key, 10 cts. 
10. Dime Question Book of Arithmetic, 10 cts. 
11. Prentice’s Review Problems in Arithmetic. 20c, 
12. Edwards's Everyday Business Problems, 50 cts. 
13. Sanford’s Word Method in Number, 50 cts. 
14, Davis’s Manual for Teaching Fractions, 25 cts. 
15. Davis’s Fractional Apparatus, $4 00. 
16. Cube Root Blocks, Three Places, $1.00. 





End of the Gallery of the Liberal Arts Building. 





HELPS IN HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 


17, Dime Question Book of Book-Keeping, 10 cts. 

18, Book keeping Bianks, each 15 cts. 

19. Regents’ Paper ruled for Book Keeping, 500 
sheets, $3.00. 

20. Michae!’s Algebra for Beginners, 75 cts. 

21. Dime Question Book of Algebra, 15 cts. 

22. Pttcher's Outlines of Surveying and Navigation, 
60 cts. 

23, Smith’s Geometry Test Papers, per 100, $1.00. 

24. Dime Question Book of Geometry, 10 cts. 


HELPS IN TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Wilkins’s Descriptive Geography, taught by 
means of Map Drawing ; (a) United States, 75 
cts.; (b) Continents, 75 cts.; (c) Teachers’ 
Manual, for both, $1.50. 

Plumb’s Map Drawing of New York State, 25 cts 

Griffin’s Topical Geography, with Methods, 50c. 

Pardon’s Oral Instruction in Geography, 15 cts. 

Redway’s School Geography of Pennsylvania, 35c. 

Northam’s Conversational Lessons, 25 cts. 

. Bardeen's Geography of Onondaga County, 25c. 

The Regents’ Questions in Geography, 25 ct:. 
Key, 25 cts. 

9, Uniform Questions in Geography, 10c. Key, 10c. 

10. Prentice’s Review Questions in Geography, 15c. 

11, Dime Question Book of Geography, 16 cts. 

12. Cheney's Globe Manual, for Schools, 25 cts. 

13. Collins's International Date Line, 15 cts. 

14. Bassett’s Latitude, Longitu’e, and Time, 25 cts 

15. Edwards's Geographical Cards, Box of 200, $1 00. 

16. Edwards's Geographical Game, “ Our Country,” 

50 cts. 

17. Eiwards’s Outline Topic Cards, per dozen, 15 cts. 

18. Griffith’s Outline Blackboard Maps, per set, $8.00. 

19. F tirgi’s Relief Map of Palestine, $10 00. 

20. birgi’s Relief Map of Switzerland (a) 11x17%, 

$3.50; (b) 23x74, $10.00. 


esr, 


on 


HELPS IN TEACHING READING, 


1. Farnham's Sentence Method of Teaching, 50 cts. 
2. Southwick’s Dime Question Book of Reading, 10c. 
3. Randall-Diehl’s Practical Delsarte Primer, 50c. 
4, Preeces’s Physical Cnlture and Voice Work, T5c. 
5 Swett’s Manual of Elocution, $1.50. 

6. Bardeen’s Verbal Pitfalls, 15 cts. 

7. Ha'l’s Orthcépy Made Easy, 75 cts. 

8. DeGraffs Practical Phonics, 75 cts. 

9. DeGraffs Pocket Pronunciation Book, 15 cts. 


10. Hoose’s Studies in Articulation, 50 cts. 

11. Pooler’s Hints on Teaching Orthodpy, 10 cts. 
12. Dime Question Book of Orthography, 10 cts. 
13. Sanford’s Limited Speller, 25 cts. 

4. Bales’s Diacritical Speller, 50 cts. 

15. Blakely’s Parliamentary Rules, 25 cts. 

6. Gore’s Parliamentary Practice, 50 cts. 


HELPS IN TEACHING LITERATURE. 


1, Hendrick’s Questions in Literature, 35 cts. 

. Harlow’s Early English Literature, 75 cts. 

Southwick’s Dime Questivn Books (a) English, 

(b) American Literature, Each 10 cents. 

4 Lowrie’s How to Obtain Value from a Book, 25c 

5. The Bible in the Public Sch ols, 2 vols., 50 cts. 

6. The Regents’ Selections in Literature, 25 cts. 

7. Northend’s Memory Selections, three series, 
each 25 cents. 

8. Thoughts from Earnest Women, 25 cts. 

9. Hoose’s Primer of Memory Gems, 15 cts. 

10. Yawger’s How to Celebrate Arbor Day. 15 cts. 

11, Education as Viewed by Thinkers, Quotations, 
15 cts. 

12. Sheeley’s Anecdotes of School Life, $1 50. 

13. Hendrick’s ‘*‘ The Table is Set,” a comedy, 15 cts. 


HELPS IN TEACHING LANGUAGE. 
1. Edward's Graded Exercises in English, Nos. I-VI, 
per dozen, $1.00. 
2. The Bulletin Composition Book, 15 cts. 
3. Wilson's Elementary English, 35 cts. 
4. Bugbee’s Exercises in English Syntax, 35 cts. 
Key, 35 cts. 
5. Wilson’s Grammar made Practical, 75 cts. 
6. Starkweather’s Aid to English Grammar, 75 cts. 
7 
8 


— 


or 


. Sornberger’s Normal Language Lessons, 50 cts. 
. Kiddle’s 3,000 Grammar Questions, with Answers, 
$1.00. 
9. Dime Question Books, (a) Grammar, (») Rhetoric. 
Each 10 cts. 
10. Uniform Questions in Grammar, 10c. Key, 10c. 
11. Dime Question Book of Letter- Writing, 10 cts. 
12. A Primer of Letter: Writing, 25 cts. 


HELPS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 
1. Pick’s Memory and Means of Improving It, $1.00. 


3. Regents’ Selections in French Literature, 10 cts. 
4. Regents’ Selections in German Literature, 10 cts. 
5. Varona’s Guide in Spanish, 35 cts. 

6. Smith’s Vocabulary of Cesar, Book II, 50 cts. 

7. Five Chapters of Cesar, for Regents’ Schools, 10c. 
8. Emerson’s Latin in High Schools, 25 cts. 








Any of the above sent charges paid, on receipt of the price. 


2. Pick’s Method applied to Acquiring French, $1.00, 


9. Comfort’s Modern Languages in Education, 25 cts. 


HELPS IN TEACHING HISTORY. 


1. 1,000 Questions in American History, $1.00. 

2. Northam’s Fixing the Facts of U. 8. History, 75c. 

8. Edward's Outline and Topic Book, 50 cts. 

4. Van Wie’s Outlines and Questions, 15 cts. 

5. Williams's Topics and References, 50 cts. 

6. Juliand's Brief Views of U. 8. History, 35 cts. 

7. Dime Question Books (a) General, (b) U. 8. His- 
tory. Each 10 cts. 

8. Uniform Questionsin U.S. History,10c. Key, 10c. 

9. Edward's Historical Cards, (a) U. 8., (6) Gen- 

eral History. Each $1.00. 

10. Clark’s Chart of U. 8. History, per dozen, 50 cts. 

11. Hendrick's Syllabus of U.S. History, per dozen, 

50 cts. 

12. Conspectus of U 8. History to 1880, $2.00. 

13. Houghton’s Political Conspectus to 1880, $1.00. 

14. Hendrick’s History of the Rmpire State, 75 cts. 

15. Mills’s Tree ofMythology, $3.00. 


HELPS IN TEACHING CIVICS. 


1. Edward's 500 Questions in Civics, 50 cts. 

2. Dime Question Book on Civil Gov’t, 10 cts. 

3. Uniform Questi*ns in Civil Gov’t, 10¢c. Key, 10c. 

4. Northam's Civil Government, (a) New York, (0) 
Missour!. Each 75 cts. 

5. Bali’s Instruction in Citizenship, 40 cts. 

6. Alden’s Political Economy, 75 cts. 

7. Conspectus of Political Parties to 1880, $1.00. 

8. Knott’s Ready Reference Law Manual, $2.00. 


HELPS IN TEACHING SCIENOK, 


1. Harris's How to Teach Natural Science, 15 cts. 
2. Arey’s Manual of Experimental Physics, 75 cts. 
3. McKay’s 190 Home Made Experiments, 15 cts. 
Stowell’s Syllabus of Physiology, $1.00. 
Schreber’s Exercise for Health and Cure, 50 cts. 
Richardson’s Learning and Health, 15 cts. 
Maadsley’s Sex in Education, 15 cents. 
Bardeen’s Question Book of Stimulants, 10 cts. 
Uniform Questions in Physiology, 10c. Key, 10¢, 
Underwood’s Systematic Plant Record, 30 cts. 
Dime Question Books, (a) Physics, (b) Chemistry, 
(c) Geology, (d) Botany, (e) Zodlogy, (¢) Phy- 
siology, (g) Astronomy. Each 10 cts. 


HELPS IN TEACHING PENMANSHIP, 


- Wells's Natural Movement Method, Nos, 1 and 2, 
per dozen, 84 cts.; Nos. 3-5, 95 cts. 

Wells's Manual of the Movement Method, 25 cts. 

- Burritt’s Penmanship in Public Schools, 60 cts. 

Ball’s 1,000 Questions and Answers in Drawing, 40c. 


HELPS IN TEACHING SINGING. 

1. The Song Budget, 15 cts. 

2. The Song Century, 15 cts. 

3. The Song Patriot, 15 cts. 

Each of the above in Leatherette at 25 cts. 

4. The Song Budget Series Combined. Boards, 50c. 
5. The School Room Chorus, 35 cts. 

6. Tillinghast’s Diadem of School Songs, 50 cts. 

7. Russell’s Half a Hundred Songs, 35 cts. 

8. Phillips’s Song Life, 50 cts. 


TEACHERS’ QUESTION BOOKS. 


1 The Regents’ Questions to 182: (a) Arithmetic, (0) 
Key; (c) Geography, (d) Key; (e) Grammar, 
(f) Key; (g) Spelling. Each 25 cts. The seven 
in one volume, $2 00. 

2. The N. Y. Examination Questions, $1.00. 

8. The N. Y. Uniform Examination Questions to 1889: 
(a) Arithmetic, (b) Key; (c) Geography, (d) 
Key; (e) Grammar, (f) Key; (g) U.S. History, 
(h) Key; (4) Civil Government, (k) Key; (2) 
Physiology, (m) Key. Each 10 cents. 

4. Southwick's Dime Question Books. Each 10 cts. 


Elementary Series. Advanced Series. 
In one book, Cloth, $1. In one book, Cloth, $1. 


8. Physiology. 1. Physics. 

4. Theory and Practice. 2. G’n’l Literature 
6. U. 8. History and Civil Gov’t. 5. Gen’l History. 
7. 
8. 


FSeenage 


_ 


- 


10. Algebra. Astronomy. 
13. American Literature. Mythology. 
14. Grammar. 9. Rhetoric. 
15. Orthography and Etymology. 11. Botany. 

18. Arithmetic. 12. Zodlogy. 


19. Physical and Political Geog. 16. Chemistry. 
20. Reading and Punctuation. 17. Geology. 
Extra volumes, by C. W. Bardeen, 21. Temperance 
Physiology. 22. Book-Keeping. 23. Letter- 
Writing. Each 10 cents. 
5. The Civil Service Question Book, $1.50. 
6. Southwick’s Quizzism, 25 cts. 
7. Southwick’s Quiz Book op Teaching, $1.00. 
8. Kiddle’s 3,000 Questions in Grammar, with An- 
swers, $1.00. 
9. Craig’s Common School Question Book, $1.50. 
10. Stillwell’s Practical Question Book, $1.50. 
11. Sherrill’s Normal Question Book, $1.50. 
12. Brown’s Common School Examiner, 1.00. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


1. The Hornstone Slating, per gal'on, $8.00. 

2. The Agalite Blackboard Slating, rer gallon, $6.00. 
3. Jones’s Vacuum Eraser, per dozen, $1.00. 

4. McCully’s Perforated Eraser, per dozen, $1.00. 

5. The Star Eraser, per dozen, 75 cts. 

6. The Bulletin Pencil Holder, $2.00. 








Cc. W. 





BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, 


N.Y. 
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Electric Arc Light. 


THE PARAGON 


For LuMINOUS PROJECTION IN 








Colleges and Schools. 


By MEANS OF THE INCANDESCENT 
ELECTRIC CURRENT, 
BoTH ALTERNATING AND DIRKCT. 


Light Absolutely Steady. 


S furnished with a regulator made under the Helios 
Patent of June 18th, 1890. Itgives an absolutely steady 


UNRIVALED 
RELIABLE 


lamp for projection. A special apparatus has been devised 
for this, fitting it at once for experimental work of the 
physicist and chemist, as well as for projection of diagrams. 


Parties having our College Projector can have this lamp fitted to it at 
a trifling expense. 


SEND FOR CATALOCUE H.H. 


QUEEN & CO., Incorporated, 


Scientific Instrument Makers, 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 





light in the optical axis, and excels any foreign or domestic | 


QUEEN & CO., Incorporated, 


ScrenviFic INSTRUMENT MAKERS, 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
| 





The World’s Fair. * * % 
| Every Science teacher who visits Chicago this summer will want to see 
i'things to best advantage, especially as regards apparatus that may prove 
‘desirable for school work next autumn. ey 
| In anticipation of this we have installed e/adorate exhibits in the Lib. 
‘eral Arts and Electricity Buildings, and hope very much that everybody will 
take time to examine them thoroughly. 
These exhibits are six in number, comprised under the following heads : 
I. Electrical Testing Instruments. II. Scientific Apparatus in general, 
III. Standard Physical Instruments. IV, Opthalmological Instruments. 
V. Microscopes and accessories. VI. Photographic Cameras and Lenses. 


They contain modern apparatus in almost every department of Science 
high grade instruments for Colleges, Universities, and Technical Schools, 
and strictly reliable apparatus for Normal Schools, High Schools, and 
| Academies. 

Certain instruments will be shown in operation by the experts in attend- 
‘ance, as our intention is to afford every facility for examination of the ap- 
‘paratus that we make to insure intelligent comparison with other forms. 

Intending visitors who have not received our pamphlet, “Some Fea- 
‘tures of the World’s Columbian Exposition,’ should write for a copy at 
once, which will be mailed free if this ad. is mentioned. It contains general 
‘information regarding Chicago and the Fair, and full particulars as to the 


‘nature and location of our various exhibits. 


In anticipation of increased business resulting from the Exposition, we 


‘are adding to our manufacturing facilities, and are prepared to handle all 
orders with usual care and promptness. 


Correspondence is solicited. 





| Send for Abridged Catalogue No. 219, recently revised, which will be 
| forwarded to any address upon application. 
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ROOMS, at $1.00 per day and up- 


wards. Kuropean Plan. 


(™ 6 O @ 
Z First-class Restaurant, Dining Rooms, Café and 
Lunch Counter, a /a carte, at moderate prices. 

GuEsts’ BaGGaGE TO AND FROM GRAND CEN- 


TRAL DEEOT FREE. 


Rooms where ladies and gentlemen may check 
|| valises, coats, parcels, etc, without charge. 


Travelers arriving via Grand Central Depot 
oe SAVE CARRIAGE-HIRE AND BaGGagre Express by 
stopping at the Grand Union. 





Forp & Co., Proprietors. 
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specially engaged for the purposes. 








You will miss a treat if you fail to see the artistic and most be 
American Graphite Pencils, in the Manufactures Building 
g. 
goods as an advertise : 11 arm1 
g ertisement, but an original and charming creation by an artist 


| | It is elegantly set in an exceedingly handsome case 
made of crystal glass and choice woods, surr 


and pleasure » remembered whe — ' 
| to be remembered when many other lovely sights 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


THE WORLD'S FAIR 


autiful exhibit of Dzxon’s 
It is not a home-made arrange- 


ounded by oriental fittings. To see it is a joy 


are forgotten. 
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THE BAKER AND TAYLOR CO., 740 and 742 Broadway, New York, 


Can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books, wherever pubished, and 
promptly forward the same in a single shipment. Schools, colleges, and academies supplied. 

A GENERAL CATALOGUE of American School Books, with net and mailing prices and a telegraphic code, 
also a topically arranged Liprary List oF STANDARD PuBLIcATIONs selected from the books of all publishers, 


mailed on application. 
The supply of Public, Private, School, and Society Libraries a specialty. Estimates on submitted lists 


readily furnished and all inquiries relating to books promptly answered by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 and 742 Broadway, New York. 














New Arithmetics and Readers New. 


The Normal Course in Number. 


| 


By Pres. J. W. Cook and Miss | 


|N. Cropsgy. A series of Arithmetics in two books, — Elementary, 50 | 


| cents; Advanced, 72 cents. Both fresh and vigorous books, embodying | 







| best methods. The outgrowth of large experience. 


| The Normal Course in Reading. By Miss Emma J. Topp and 
Supt. W. B. Powe. 


- | Thoroughly unified — not scrap-books — based on the most advanced 


A complete series of Readers and Charts, 


_ methods of teaching as exemplified in the leading schools of this country. 


| PP Fuk line of Text-Books for Schools and Colleges. Catalogue free. 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 





CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA, 


| 
i 
| 


| 





























FO Sy fasreayen Lee WE LIVE IN MASSACHUSETTS. there are many 


Springfields, but only one of them is known as the metropolis of the Connecticut Valley. 
That city we have claimed as our home for 33 years. Our agents and representatives 
are at home in many cities and towns on this side of the “ great pond” and abroad. 
-' e Patrons of Mitton BRADLEY Co. do well to always remember that there are three distinct departments to 
Dies ocd ae our business, — Home Amusements, Kindergarten and School Devices, and Lithographic Engraving and Print- 
Co ae st ing. We have been the leading Lithographers of our section for more than thirty years. We keep a corps 
rf — ith a I. Ol Gael of artists constantly employed in making original designs, and have every facility for doing the best work in 
> this line, both in colors and black and white, for commercial houses, publishers, schools and colleges. We par- 
Sole Sin emoay ticularly solicit orders for Diplomas to be given to the graduating classes of grammar, high, and normal schools. 
We issue a variety of pamphlets which are intended to make the people familiar with our different undertakings. First on the list is our 
Educational Catalogue of eighty pages, Columbian Edition, which should be ‘in the hands of every teacher from the kindergarten to the high 
school, and every dealer in books, stationery and school supplies throughout the United States who intends to hold the trade of teachers and 
school officers. Then we would mention the illustrated pamphlet of Home Amusements, comprising Games, Toys and Puzzles, fifty-six pages, 
with a handsomely lithographed cover, which we want to put in the hands of just as many teachers as we can. Next comes a special catalogue 
of apparatus for teaching Elementary Science, and then one of those Books for Teachers which we publish. Then there is the “little green 
book” called ‘‘The Bradley Color Scheme,” which describes our apparatus and material for color teaching, together with “Our Little Story,”’ 
an illustrated booklet giving the history of the concern since 1860. All this literature we freely place at the disposal of our friends. 


KINDERGARTEN is a word that sticks to us. We began to SCHOOL DEVICES cannot be ignored or driven out of the school- 
publish kindergarten literature in 1869, and make kindergarten material and room. Consequently the whole matter must be a survival of the fittest. 
furniture a little later. Fora long time we did all this work for love,— . We make many devices, including various modifications of kindergarten 
there was no money in it. We claim meanwhile to have helped develop material adapted to primary school use. We also intend to meet the wants 
the kindergarten spirit in America, to have done something by way of link- of teachers in higher grades. In selecting our devices we aim to exclude 











ing true Froebelian ideas with the genius that lurks in the fingers of Amer- 
ican skilled labor and in American machinery. We also claim that 
this union has resulted in producing the most accurate and best line of 
kindergarten material and furniture to be found anywhere. For infor- 
mation about whatever pertains to kindergartens or kindergartners write 
to us. 


all “fads”’ from the list and put our imprint on only such things as have 
been thoroughly tested in the schoolroom by able and practical educators. 
In making these goods we use first-class material, skilled labor and the best 
machinery. Let us add that our prices are always reasonable, so that the 
products of our factory can be used with greater economy by the average 
teacher than most of the home-made apparatus that can be suggested. 





Kindly call on us at the W orld’ s Lar. | 








Our exhibit is in the Manufactures Building, Liberal Arts Department, Section I. iecllaiah, southeast corner. 


you tarry a while with us. 


CHICAGO: 
Thomas Charles Company, 
211-213 Wabash Ave. 


NEW YORK CITY: 
Astor Place, 
8,Clinton Hall 


We shall be glad to have 


You will find there World’s Fair stationery and all the conveniences for correspondence at your disposal. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Sprinerietp, Mass. 
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TWO GREAT SERIES OF TEXT BOOKS UNITED. 
The Sheldon Series anv The ha peries. 


of which we- propose to decieee the public a share. 





By this consolidation great savings have been sabiundaadl 











’ The Great English Writers. 
Sheldons’ Modern School Readers. English ba -9§ 
j ecttone Illustra eir Wor. J.B ide ker Collegiate 
New Franklin Readers. wig bm pty phn theo pln tate cm tc party Seth Sve York. 
Sheldon’s Supplementary Reading, Third Book. Schmitz’s Elements of the German Language. 
' ; ‘ 

Cole's Choice Readings. ‘Shaw's New History of English and American Liter- 
Sheldons’ Arithmetic. (Zo Books ) | ature. 
Stoddard’s New Intellectual Arithmetic. ‘Avery’s Complete Series on Natural Sciences. 

Site Sev Reo Seon very cnneuny serene Avery’s First Principles of Natural Philosophy. 
Franklin Arithmetics. . - Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. (New Eiition.) 

‘ , . | Avery’s Elements of Chemistry. 

Sheldons’ Graded Examples in Arithmetic. (Zwo Books)| — ayeryrs Complete Chemistry. Embracing Organic Chemistry. 
Sheldons’ Algebras. 'Hill’s Rhetoric and Logic, etc. 

The Elements of Algebra. |  Hill’s Elements of Rhetoric and Composition. 

The Complete Algebra. | Hill’s Science of Rhetoric. 
Franklin’s Elementary Algebra. | — oo . ——- | . 

. | s Elements of Psychology. . 

Sheldons’ Word Studies. Pit: és 

This is the best and most practica! spelling book in the English language. ‘Fairchild s Moral Science. (New Edition.) 
Modern Spelling Book. Chapin’s First Principles in Political Economy. 
Pattersons’ Elements of Grammar and Composition. Alden’s Science of Government. 
Pattersons’ Advanced Grammar and Rhetoric. Havens Mental Philosophy. (New Zdition.) 





Scudder’s United States Histories. (Jn Two Books.) Wayland’s Chapins Political Economy. 


Send for Circulars. S H FE a DO N & CO VI PA N Y BOSTON, 











A Large ary Full niin of discriminating and watchful attention js requisite for a suc- 


cessful School Book; not only in its original preparation, in shaping its plan and expression, and in 
mexy SClecting its typographical dress, but often in caring for its continuous life. 





Look at a modern geography. Its scope embraces the wide world. Changes are continually occurring. 
Boundaries of States change. New towns arise. Oklahoma and Guthrie,—where are they? We _ have 
almost forgotten what the capital of Arizona was three years ago; it is Phoenix now. In South America 
is this Ecuador extending only to the Napo River? Chile?—that is the present approved spelling. 
Colon? —it used to be Aspinwall. And this is a map of Africa? Yes, it gives you a good idea of the Africa of 
1893. Note British East Africa, British Zambesia; Italian, Portuguese, French, German Africa; Uganda; French Sphere of 


Influence ; Zanzibar, not Zanguebar; Congo Free State, French Congo, Gabun; Kimberley, the diamond town; Durban, for- 
merly Port Natal, Johannesburg, Mt. Ruwenzori, etc. 





- 9 . toe 
It is Maury’s Manual of Geography that we are looking at, edition of 1893. It takes a large measure of watchful 
care and research to keep such a book up with the times. But we take the care with Maury’s Geographies every year. 
With the Physical, too. . 
So, teo, note that fundamental enti isiti 
al essential department of education, the acquisition of th 
é é e art of readily gras 
the printed page There was the old : a a ggg 
. page. ere was the old a 6 ¢ way, and there are the word and the phonic methods. In addition to these, 
or in connection with them, might a device or method be furnished containing such genuine merit as to win for itself 
¢ > 4 ‘ - sac > > > . . : 
appreciation and success? Remarkable results were secured in the schools of Chelsea, Mass., in the use of methods inspired 


by Superintendent Davis. He prepared the Davis Reading Books on the Thought Method. Would it pay to publish 
them? Chey have proved a decided success. 








, : | They have given unusual satisfaction in a wide range of schools. Are you 
acquainted with them ? 
Besides these Readers we hav ites i 
side: eaders we have others, also favorites ircles ¥ ’"N ippi 
an ane sen i s in large circles of schools; Holmes’ New Readers and Lippincott’s 
aders, Send for our Descriptive Catalogue, < ind i : ri icati ich i 
gue, and find information concerning our publications, which include, besides 


th se : | > re > ‘ . oe . e 
< mentioned above, the Clarendon Dictionary; Arithmetics and other Mathematical Works of Venable. Sanford. and 
Nicholson; Histories of the United States. by Chambers and by Holmes; Gildersleeve’s Latin Books, etc | 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 


NEW ORLEANS. 
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CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, 
One renewal and one new subscri tion. 4.0 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5. 80 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
gw Old subseribers"can renew at club rates provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sevt in by one person at one time. 


$2. 90 a year. 
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LAUGHING PHILOSOPHY. 


BY DOBA READ GOODALE. 
If nature deigns to charm the eye 
With flowers of every hue, 
Roj icing, though at night they die. 
Why not be happy too ? 
Why not—why not— 
Why not be happy too ? 


A thousand creatures frisk and fly 
And seek and spend and woo; 
Shall we the common law deny ? 
Why not be happy to ? 
Why not—why not— 
Why not be happy too ? 


Squirrel and bee with rapture ply 
The arts their fathers knew ; 
If these rejoice, why, so may I! 
Why uot be happy too ? 
Why not—why not— 
Why not be happy too ? 


The beady brooks go laughing by, 
The birds sing in che blue, 
The very heavens exalt, and cry: 
Why not be happy too ? 
Why not—why not— 
Why not be happy too ? 








WHAT THEY SAY. 





Harriet M. Scorrt, Detroit: The school is the middle 
term between the family and citizenship. 


Auex. E. Frye, San Bernardino, Cal.: I have not 


ope minute to waste in half-hearted work. 


A. S. Draper, Cleveland, O.: The public schools are 
bound to undertake the task of cultivating the #sthetic 
taste of the children of this country. 


Pres. Samvuet B. Caren, Boston School Board: The 
teacher's profession is a very serious one, and those who 
do not thus consider it should never be permitted to 
enter it. 


Supt W. B. Powett, Washington, D. C.: A library 
is a field of natural phenomena on a higher plane than 
other fields for the investigation of whose facts and rela- 
tions special training is reqaired. 

Surr. Henry A. Wiss, Baltimore: Teachers should 
teach principles and facts so as to awaken the thinking 
powers of the children, cultivate the habits of observation 
and judgment, and get their pupils to acquire an intel- 
ligent knowledge of the different stad‘es taught. 


Supr. Eowarp Brooks, LL D., Philadelphia: The 
student-teacher neither has nor can feel full responsibility 
either for the deportment of pupils or their progress in 
study. Actual teaching in the public schools for a suffi- 
cient period of time is the only test of a young teacher’s 
skill and efficiency. 


George How.anp: In the first essential of what 
truly constitutes a profession the teacher's calling is want- 
ing. No cabalistic cipher like that of the physician, no tech- 
nical phrasing like that of the lawyer, nor any holy 
mysticism like that of the occupant of the pulpit is 
needed. Have we not all been to school ? 


Commissioner W. T. Harris, LL.D.: Oar epoch 
is characterized by the growth of cities and by the preva- 
lence cf the newspaper. This means government of the 
nation by means of public opinion. It is obvious that the 


school is the link which makes possible the enlightenment 
of public opinion by training a whole population into the 
habit of reading books and periodicals. 


R. G. Youne, Helena: Moral character, scholarship, 
refinement, executive ability and progressiveness are 
some of the elements that should characterize the teachers 
employed in our public schools. It is therefore of the 
greatest importance that, in the selection of teachers, 
every other consideration—friendship, geography, or 
needy circumstances—should yield to that of qualification. 


Strate {Supr. J. M. Caruistx, Texas: The public 
school system is plainly the only hope of the children of 
the masses for educational advantages. To give these 
children a school with an indifferent teacher is to give 
them a stone when they are asking for bread. There 
can be no good school without a good teacher. Our public 
school system must, therefore, remain incomplete until it 
provides a sufficient supply of well trained teachers for 
all the schools. 








IDEALS IN TEACHING. 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


One of the great attractions of the World’s Fair will 
be the opportunities of seeing how familiar things are 
made. We look with keenest interest upon the moving 
machinery which evolves a pin from a piece of wire, or 
weaves the finished web from the silken threads. The 
pin and the silken fabrics have a new meaning to us from 
that moment. We are always children in our perpetual 
delight in learning the why and how. 

Have you ever watched the making of ideals? In 
every life experience there is ample opportunity for such 
observation. What is the stuff ideals are made of ? What 
is the composition of your own ideal teacher ? 

it is interesting to trace the evolution of our ideal. In 
that little country schoolhouse whose yard reached on one 
side to the pine woods, on the other to the meadow where 
the meadow pinks grew, your first teacher led you so 
serenely and wisely that you decided to grow up as fast 
as possible, and become a teacher jast like Miss B. What. 
wonderful stories she told which the clock had related to 
her while the children were quiet enough for her to listen 
to its recital. While she repeated the stories how the 
school yard widened to take in Venice and Rome, the cold 
country where the fur clad children played under the 
changing rays of the northern lights or the little Indian chil- 
dren who marveled at the white-winged ships that brought 
the strange visitors to their native shores. It was only 
the other day yon told the same stories, in the same still- 
ness, to children hundreds of miles away from the little 
schoolhouse near the meadow-brook. 

There were many teachers after that, almost forgotten 
now. Then came the normal school days, and your hori- 
zon widened. How you admired the definite questioning 
of one teacher, the clear presentation of the subject by 
another, the cordial helpfulness of a third, the earnest 
purpose of a fourth. You wondered which seemed best 
to you, and by turns decided to become like each of them 
all. How many times in your own teaching have you un- 
consciously echoed the phrase of one, illustrated the pur- 
pose of the other, been inspired by the spirit and helpful- 
ness of all. 

Then books revealed to you the fruit of earnest lives, 
and your thoughts widened to interpret their experience. 
The poets you loved translated your experience until you 
found yourself recognizing that ‘ uneung beauty hid life’s 
common things below.” And friends shared their expe- 
rience with you and showed you the waymarks that guided 
their course. Your ideal grew the while, the virtue of 
teacher and friend, the’thought of preacher and poet, have 


been cast into the composition which your own individa- 


ality has molded. The outcome is your own. The ma- 


terial was contributed by other lives. 


What relation has our ideal to our teaching? It de- 
termines it, shapes it, beckons it forward. It is the life 
and soul of our work. Its stamp is upon all that we do; 
it makes its own contribution to the lives of others. 
There is no greater work that we can do for another than 
to show him a high ideal and teach him to follow it. Our 
work as teachers consists wholly in this. And how can 
we show to our pupils an ideal higher than our own field 
of vision includes ? 

If we fail as a profession, it is in this, that many are 
numbered as teachers who are content with low ideals of 
their work, satisfied with meager attainments, willing to 
accept yesterday’s standard for today’s. In such con- 
ditions there is neither life nor growth. More than that, 
such workers impede the progress of the new recruits 
whose ideals they should help to form. I rejoice when a 
young teacher says, ‘I am not satisfied with to-day’s 
work, though it is better than yesterday’s. To-morrow 
shall be better yet.” There is success for such a teacher, 
and through her help for many another. 

If we realize the value of ideals, and recognize the 
process of their growth, there is but one thing for us to 
do,—to place ourselves under conditions which we know 
will widen our horizon and lift our standard. Are we 
choosing companions? Let them be the best. Are we 
reading? Choose great thoughts. Make friends with 
the great teachers of all ages. Sit at the feet of the 
masters of the art. March with the advance guard. 
Plant your standard upon the highest peak and look for 
a higher to arise. Be worthy to shape the ideals of those 
who follow. 








OUT-DOOR RAMBLES OF A SCHOOLMASTER 


BY L. W. RUSSELL, 


The best part of this paper is in the title. It suggests 
everything we go for while on our out-in-the-country 
walks or rides,—good air, life giving sunshine, scenes avd 
beautiful objects which reach the soul through the eye,— 
colors of sky, landscape, forest, and waters, running or 
still, which blend with the sounds we hear, and the 
motions we see, and the odors of flowers in the air, all in 
a harmony, which is nature’s own, and owrs as far as our 
spirits respond. 

I think New England furnishes some of the best ram- 
bling ground of the whole country of which this region is 
a part. There is not too much of anything. We can, 
by the bits in which we see it, take it all in. We are 
not here wearied by the monotony nor astounded by the 
immensity of anything we behold. The mountains are 
not so high that we cannot see their tops, nor so difficult 
to climb that a good walker cannot go up. As we walk 
or ride each rood of ground presents a new picture, each 
furlong, along the highways or the by-ways, gives us new 
things or new combinations to keep us ever on the alert. 
The trees are large only when we compare them with each 
other; but they are tall enough to climb or to look at, 
they spread wide enough for sbade, and they are just as 
beautiful as any that grow. The flowers of the hills and 
valleys do not astonish by their enormous size, nor by their 
gorgeous colors, but they are modest, sweet, beaatiful, and 
highly enjoyable. We can take in a brook scene, with 
its tinkling music, its mossy rocks its fern-covered banks, 
its arching shrubbery, its winding about here and there, 
and enjoy it all,—there is not too much of it. Or, if 
fancy inclines, we may turn off into a wood-path and 
look up or down, to the right or the left, finding some 
new features at every turn. A bit of wild meadow, 
framed by natural water-loving shrubs, is a verdant gem, 
a picture for the artist, or an image for you and me to 
keep and enjoy. This is no region for thousand-acre 
ranches, but rather for small holdings, with endless variety 
to make up for wide-spread uniformity. It is the best of 
ground for rambling, especially for those who have 
sympathy with nature in her most picturesque moods. 


Tired people need to get away from the work which 
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has exhausted them,—from the shop, the counting-house, 
the rail-ear, the study, the lecture-room, the pulpit, and 
especially the schoolhouse. It is better to get out of 
town for a day’s ramble in the woods, than to take a 
doctor’s prescription—unless that be to “go into the open 
air.” The only way that the doctors can save themselves, 
sometimes, is, as Dr. Holmes says, to go into the fields 
and leave their patients for a time. 
‘6 To take the old round about way 

To the regions below! ”’ 

What is it that is so spirit-giving, so re-creating in 
the walks of country places? Not good air, simply ; 
that may be had even in the city ; not sunlight,—we can 
get that from some window in the house—not alone the 
ample room for exercise of the muscles. We can get 
that well enough in a crowd. We need to come back to 
nature. We have no kinship with bricks and mortar, 
pavements and electric wires. They are the housings and 
furnishings of our artificial life, which is becoming more 
and more artificial as the race goes on. We must come 
nearer to nature, or shrivel in the intense life which we 
have developed. 

When you look upon a bed of native violets, appreci- 
atively, they mingle with you, and give you in a degree 
the spirit of rest. There are no suggestions of labor or 
tasks in them. To be sure, there is something in them 
besides the blue of their innocent eyes and the delicate 
fragrance which they shed around them. There is 
something unseen, unperceived by any of the outward 
senses. Bat the most real thing about them is that which 
makes the violet a violet, and not an oak. Is it spirit or 
a spirit that is back of the flower and goes from it to 
you? There is something in it which is not matter; 
something which is the origin of its effect upon us. 

But there are people who never see violets, nor care 
for the “ Mountain Daisy” of Robert Burns, nor see 
anything but foolish nonsense in writing about “The 
Fringed Gentian” of Bryant’s poem. So much the more 
is the pity. Every child loves the things which he sees 
in nature. He ceases to be attracted by them when he is 
drawn away from them by too much artificial life, by the 
pressing demands of business, by the miserly habits of 
mere money getting. The keys of the safe may shut up 
the man as well as his gold. It need not be so; it is not 
always so. Men and women do yearn to be out among 
the trees, the ferns, and the flowers. Nature is a kind 
mother, and she never repels a loving heart. 

‘But what about rambles?” Let us take a few; 
they shall be from recollections of real ones not very far 
away, either in time or distance. Shall it be for exercise 
merely—taken as a doctor’s prescription? If so, and 
you are sick, you will never get well. Go for something. 
Go for the songs of the bobolinks, the tinkling of the 
brooks, for a pail of berries, a bag of chestnuts, a basket 
of wild grapes, the wild flowers of the season, the mosses 
from some dark glen in the woods,—anything which you 
may pick, gather, or catch, in earth, air, or water; but 
do not go jast for “ exercise.” 

You may locate the starting point where you please, 
and vary the whole thing according to your fancy ; but 
I am going down a farm lane, across a meadow, to the 
“ boiling spring,” up a hill, into a swamp, and so on,—all 
of which will appear in the next number. 





THE WHY CHILD. 


BY MARGARET A. SCHALLENBERGER. 


One always feels when addressing a body of would-be 
teachers as if she were serving as a sort of missing link, 
not between humanity and monkeys, but between a class 
of human beings known as embryo teachers and another 
class of the same family, greatly resembling monkeys 
sometimes, known as children. The reason for this prob- 
ably lies in the fact that it is one of the chief duties of a 
normal critic to be ever looking for likenesses and differ- 
ences in these two specimens, and to be constantly con- 
vincing the teachers that they are closely related to the 
monkeyish children, that, in fact, they were once in a 
similar state themselves, and that had it not been for the 
mere accident of birth a few years earlier they would 
have been“children today ; while the younger generation 
have often to be reminded that teachers are real flesh and 


blood people with feelings as tender and inten 
good even as their own. 

Heredity leaves the indelible impression of resem- 
blance; but environment brings differences no less strik- 
ing. The saying that men are but children of a larger 
growth is true in part only. Men have lost much that 
they possessed as children. Many of the longings and 
outreachings of childhood’s hopeful days have been 
stifled and dtopped by the unsympathetic and unappre- 
ciative friends (?) and teachers (?) with whom the child 
has lived. 

The keen, curious little animal wriggling and writhing 
in his efforts to find out things grows into the stolid, stupid, 
indifferent animal who doesn’t want to find out things. 
So unlike is this man from the child he once was that 
resemblance is almost lost. He does not seem to be a 
child of larger growth, but appears rather to belong to a 
special family of human beings called grown people. 

If we study closely we find that one great cause of the 
activity of the child and the listlessness of the man, of 
the interest of the child and the apathy of the man, of 
the work of the child and the labor of the man, of the 
intelligence of the child and the stupidity of the man, is 
the desire in the child and the lack of desire in the man 
to know why. Very soon in life the little ones begin to 
ask why. Here are a few childish or rather childlike 
questions: ‘“ Why can’t I go out to play in any kind of 
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weather? Why can’t I have but one piece of cake? Why 
is the sky blue? Why does a watch tick? Why is 
“Keeps” a bad game? Why can’t a boy fly? Why 
were not people made good instead of bad? Why must 
a fellow study his lesson after he knows it? Why isa 
girl afraid of spiders? Why don’t the people fall off 
when the world turns over?” 

Many a parent weakens the reasoning propensity ia 
his child by answering the eager little questioner after 
this fashion: —‘ You want to know why, do you? Well, 
‘just for fun to make little children’s tongues run,’ ” or, 
“Never mind. Don’t bother me. Remember that curi- 
osity killed a cat.” Often then before the little questioner 
is of school age his curiosity has been partially paralyzed. 

When he enters school he comes in contact with that 
peculiar species of humanity commonly called teacher. 
It may be that his first teachers are following the principles 
of the most advanced advocates of the new education. 
They are examples, perhaps, of the danger of a little 
learning. They read psychology and pedagogy. They 
learn that the reasoning faculties are not the first to de- 
velop themselves, consequently they leave reasoning out 
of the curriculum for two or three years. Their busi- 
ness is to develop and strengthen the perceptive faculties. 
Children are to be given the pewer to see things, to hear 
things, to feel things, ete. The observation lesson is 
upon arat. The little one discovers for himself that a 
rat has long sharp teeth, a slender head and body, and a 
rapid mode of travel. He learns by using his own facul- 
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tious, as ties that the dandelion has a long tough fibrous root ; 


that bees carry pollen from flower to flower ; that owls 
cannot see well in the day-time; that a cow has no upper 
teeth. So far, so good. He has been taught how to ob- 
serve. The question is will he voluntarily observe unless 
he sees some use init? The young child is practical as 
well as poetic. He is always interested in the utility of 
an object. 

After the perception comes the imagination. Lesson 
after lesson is taught with this special point in view. By 
means of pictures, real and imaginary, the child travels 
round the world. He can describe the regions of the 
North, and tell you how the people dress there, He can 
sketch with tongue, and pen, and pencil the customs of 
the Egyptians. He can shut his eyes and see the valley 
of the Amazon with its wealth of plant and animal life ; 
but—will he voluntarily study these things unless he is 
allowed to ask why, unless he is taught to ask why ? 


There is no time set apart in these lessons for the 
pupil to ask why the rat has long sharp teeth, while the 
cat has flat ones ; why the dandelion has a long tough root ; 
why the Esquimaux are not a tall people, or why the cus- 
toms of the Egyptians differ materially from those of the 
Chinese. So anxious are the teachers to call into action 
the perceptive and imaginative faculties that the little 
reasoner has hardly time to wonder why before he is 
called upon to notice or imagine something new. The 
reasoning faculties are not to be developed yet. 

What is the result? The child, finding no premium 
put upon his desire to know the reasons of things, be- 
gins to exert himself in the way the teacher seems to ex- 
pect, and after awhile when she is ready to train his 
reasoning faculties he is not in condition to have them 
trained. If he had not forgotten how to reason he 
would express himself something like this:—“A long 
time ago I wanted to know why. You gave me no op- 
portunity to satisfy myself. I submitted to your decree, 
and now, thanks to your training, [ don’t want to know 
why. You say that if three men can do a piece of work 
in six days, it will take one man three times as long. All 
right. I believe you. I'll remember that. You say 
that San Francisco is a good harbor because the sheltered 
bay shuts off the winds. Very well. I believe that too. 
You just tell me all the whys you want me to learn, and I’ll 
learn them. I’m willing to work in one way. I’m not 
lazy, you know; but you mustn’t expect me to originate 
any whys of my own, because it is immaterial to me which 
way itis. I don’t really care a cent whether San Fran- 
cisco has a good harbor or not. There was a time when 
I actually ached to know why, but that time has passed. 
You told me to wait and you would teach me whys. 
Now I have waited and I find that I have no interest in 
them. But I am not mean, I’ll learn all the whys you 
please to give me and remember them as long as I can.” 
Is this putting the case too strongly? If we look through 
our schools do we not find a steady decrease in the ques- 
tioning propensity as we go up in the grades? Is not an 
intelligent question as much if not more of an indication of 
power than repetition of thoughts no matter how obtained ? 
To my mind a lesson that does not arouse curiosity and pro- 
voke questioning on the part of the pupils is absolutely 
worthless. 

The fact that older children do not question is an un- 
natural state of affairs. The keen men and women are 
either those who question or draw people out in such a 
way as to find out why, or who read and then think why. 
There are men who are full of knowledge absorbed from 
nature, humanity, or books. They are not the thinkers 
of the world. They get thought, but do not originate 
it. Is not that what some of us are doing in our schools ? 
Children are getting knowledge, power even, to a certain 
extent, but it is not the power of research, of investiga- 
tion, not the power that comes of the intense desire to 
know why. 

Shall teachers then answer all questions put to them by 
children? Impossible and ridiculous; but when a child 
asks a thoughtful question, answer it thoughtfully. Praise 
him for it. Let the children understand that the intel- 
ligent why is as great a power as the intelligent what. 

Let our aim be not to round off our pupils into beauti- 
ful, precise, finished statements closed with periods—full 
stops; but rather to send them out into the world just 

as they came to us, active, vigorous, restless, curious, 
happy interrogation points. 
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A TRIP TO MOUNT VERNON. 


BY CHARLES MILTON BUCHANAN, WASHINGTON, D. 0. 


Mount Vernon! What spot can be so dear to every 
loyal American heart as this Mecca of our country, this 
spot where George Washington, our first and greatest 
hero, lived and died? 

Mount Vernon, the home and burial place of General 
George Washington, is situated upon the Virginia shore 
of the Potomac River, about fifteen miles south of Wash- 
ington. At one time the drive from the capital city was 
very pleasant, for the road led across the old ‘‘ Long 
Bridge” through the historic old town of Alexandria, 
whose every brick may tell tales of colonial endurance, 
Revolutionary patriotism, and even civil rebellion. Now, 
however, the road is seldom used because of its peor con- 
dition, and also because of the possession of better means 
of access ; these latter are afforded by steamer and by 
electric railroad ; it is the former which we shall take. 


Our steamer having started, we are now rapidly steam- 
ing down the historic old Potomac, the arena of many of 
those conflicts which seem to have been necessary to our 
national history and progress. Every cliff, every bluff, 
were it possible, could echo back shrill bugle blasts whose 
very clarion tones yet quiver and ring through the pages 
of history. Around this stream have revolved important 
events in our history from the times of Pocohontas and 
Jamestown, when Captain John Smith ascended and 
mapped the Pottowomack, down to the very present. It 
requires but an hour’s ride from the national capital to 
reach the tomb of the nation’s founder, and this seems to 
pass away all to quickly. 

Already the tolling of the bell and the sad, sweet strains 
of “ Nearer my God to Thee” warn us that we are ap- 
proaching the last resting place of the nation’s dead. 
Every now and then we catch glimpses of that dear old 
flag for which he struggled so gallantly and which flutters 
proudly from the peak of its staff upon the lawn. Even 
the Mansion itself peeps forth occasionally from openings 
in the trees of the wooded slope which it crowns. Every 
one recognizes the house from the numerous reproductions 
which have been scattered broadcast throughout the land. 
But the first glimpse of the place from the river gives no 
adequate idea of the natural beauty of the spot, so effect- 
ually is it screened by the trees which thickly cover the 














and the south extension, containing the library and rooms 
above. He also added the front and back colonnades and 
called the whole structure a mansion ; its present length 
is ninety-six feet, and its present depth thirty feet. At 
the death of George Washington in 1799 the estate passed 
to his nephew, Judge Bushrod Washington, a justice of 
the United States Supreme Court. At his death, in 1829, 
it passed to his nephew, John Augustine Washington ; 
this legatee, in 1858, sold for two hundred thousand dol- 
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lars the mansion and two hundred acres of ground to the 
“Mt. Vernon Ladies’ Association,” an organization of 
ladies which designs to hold the estate in perpetuity as a 
place for public resort and pilgrimage. Hence ever since 
1858 the home of the “ Father of his Country” has been 
in the care of the mothers of the country. 

But now the creaking and groaning and rubbing of the 
steamer’s sides against the wharf warn us that we have 
reached the landing place with its quaint little rustic 
cedar wharf house. Here we slowly pick our way up the 
steep, narrow, winding road leading to the tomb. Some 
little distance up we notice a clump of graceful weeping 
willows which were brought from the grave of Napoleon 
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banks of the river at this point. The steamer is no 
making a sharp detour from the river channel into the 
long and narrow Mt. Vernon channel, and as a few 
moments will elapse before we reach the landing, we can 
spend these most profitably in briefly reviewing the his- 
tory of the place. 

Lawrence Washington, the elder brother of George, 
inherited the estate from his father; this elder brother 
held a captain’s commission in one of the colonial regi- 
ments sent to reinforce Admiral Vernon in his expedition 
against Carthagena in 1741. On his return from the 
wars he built Mt. Vernon Villa, as it was formerly called, 
in 1743, and named it after his companion-in-arms Ad- 
miral Vernon. The property came into the possession of 
George Washington in 1752, after the death of Lawrence 
Washington. In the years 1784-85 he added the north 
extension, containing the banquet hal] and rooms above, 








ignated the location, and furthermore said of the structure 
that “ it shall be built of brick.” 

The tomb is composed of a sort of ante-room about: 
twelve feet square, and back of this the vault proper. In 
the ante room are two plain white marble sarcophagi con- 


taining leaden caskets. One to the right bears only the 
national coat of arms in sculptured marble and the single 
word “ Washington ” ; to the leftis placed the sarcophagus 
containing the remains of Martha, “ his consort.” The 
vault inthe rear contains the remains of about thirty rela- 
tives, to the memories of some of whom are erected the four 
plain white marble shafts in the immediate vicinity of the 
tomb. The General wasoriginally buried in the old tomb, 
which was abandoned owing to the fact that a man had 
claimed to possess the skull of Washington, which had been 
stolen from this tomb. It proved to be that of one of the 
Blackburns, but the apprehension and feeling of insecurity 
caused by this incident precipitated the removal of the 
remains to safer quarters on the 19th day of April, 1831. 

After leaving the old tomb we pass the old brick barn 
built by Lawrence Washington in 1733, and soon come 
in sight of the mansion, fronted by its broad piazza, which 
extends along the east or river front of the house and is 
supported by great square pillars. Along this piazza 
there have been placed recently a number of oaken 
‘“‘ Windsor ” chairs, which are reproductions of those used 
here in Washington’s time. In fact, all of the furniture 
about the house is either original, reproduction, or else of 
that period—the greater portion belongs to the last class. 
Erom the piazza the lawn slopes gently to the bluff where 
Washington formerly had his deer park; this was re- 
stored and restocked with deer in 1887. 

The guide conducts us to the northern portion of the 
house first, into what is known as the banquet hall, and 
into which both the east and west parlors open. The 
walls of this room are of colonial buff ornamented with 
stucco-work ; the ceiling is high and white and has em- 
blematic and arabesque work in white stucco. The room 
was finished in 1784, about the time of Lafayette’s third 
visit to America; a ball had been projected in honor of 
Lafayette and other French noblemen who were guests at 
Mt. Vernon, but the paperhanger had failed to appear to 
cover the walls. Thereupon the future President of the 
United States, the Marquis de la Fayette, and the flower of 
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and planted here by Lafayette. Near the tomb are sev- 
eral small trees planted by the late Dom Pedro, ex- 
Emperor of Brazil, the Prince of Wales, and other dis- 
tinguished persons who have paid homage here. 

Behold! here is the tomb before us—we are in the 
presence of the illustrious dead! Instinctively we bow 
the uncovered head ; and what is all this greatness but a 
handful of dust! The tomb is a plain, severe, and unpre- 
tending structure of brick with wide arching gateway 
guarded by double iron gates; an electric burglar alarm 
also affords extra immunity from sacrilege. Strange to 
say, as if knowing the safety of the place, a bird has 
made her nest inside the tomb; she can easily fly back 
and forth between the iron bars of the gate. Many per- 
sons are startled and disappointed by the plainness of the 
structure, but it was erected by Washington’s executors 
in pursuance of his own plans and specifications ; he des- 


the French nobility, set to work and with right royal zeal 
the room was papered—was there ever such a distin- 
guished array of noble paperhangers ? 

On the south side of the room is an exquisitely carved 
marble mantle, presented to Washington by an English 
gentleman. It is related that on its way to this country 
it fell into the hands of Biscay pirates, who, upon learning 
that it was intended for Washington, sent it on its way 
unharmed ; not so the American vandals, however, for 
its carved bas-reliefs have been sadly mutilated, many of 
the ornaments in higher relief having been knocked off 
and actually carried away. The design is rural in effect, 
and might fitly illustrate the bucolics of some modern 
Theocritus or Vergil. Upon this mantel are an old 
French clock and a pair of porcelain vases, once the 
property of Washington. 

|To be continued. j 
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THE USING OF THE LIBRARY. 


BY ROBERT LUCE, BOSTON. 


A public library, or, for that matter, any library, is 
not worth the time or money spent upon it if the gather- 
ing of books, rather than the using of books, is the chief 
motive in its making and its conduct. 

All the libraries of Alexander, of Rome, Florence, 
Paris, London, Oxford, and Cambridge put together have 
not produced a Dante or a Shakespeare, a Balzac or a 
Thackeray, a Napoleon or a Washington, a Lincoln or a 
Bismarck. Many famous men have been lovers of books, 
students of books, yes, even products of books. The 
point is not that the influence of books on the molding 
of men and the speeding of civilization has been slight. 
It is rather that the influence of collections of books has 
not hitherto been potent in modeling individual charac: 
ters of unusual force, or in developing national types. 

The true use of gathering books into libraries was first 
grasped by the most practical, and perhaps the most use- 
ful American that ever lived, Benjamin Franklin. When 
Franklin went to Philadelphia there was not a good 
bookstore in the colonies south of Boston. Those who 
loved reading had to send for their books to England. 
He proposed in his club that each member should bring 
what books he had, making a common stock from which 
any might borrow. Some inconveniences arose, and the 
books were all taken home again. And then Franklin 
set on foot what he called his first enterprise of a public 
nature, that for a subscription library. The institution 
soon manifested its ability, and was imitated in other 
towns and provinces. ‘ Reading became fashionable, and 
our people, having no amusements to divert their atten- 
tion from study, became better acquainted with books, 
and in a few years were observed by strangers to be bet- 
ter instructed and more intelligent than people of the 
same rank in other countries.” In a few years Philadel- 
phia took a decided lead in the matter of printing, and 
had a large number of newspapers. And when the Rev- 
olutionary War broke out it was said that almost every 
man in Philadelphia had a taste for reading. 

It was more than thirty years after Franklin thus 
started what is now the great and powerful Philadelphia 
Library that the first circulating library was started in 
Boston, and nearly a century more passed before Frank- 

lin’s beneficent project developed its proper fruitage, the 
public library ofto-day. Massachusetts, which had regained 
its ascendency in the literary world and had taken the 
front rank also in matters of education, had the honor of 
establishing the true public library. It was about the 
time of the Mexican War that the town of Orange appro- 
priated a small sum for a library, and soon afterward 
President Wayland of Brown University offered the town 
of Wayland $500 if it would raise as much more for a 
library, and so it did. 
toward opening a public library went over several years, 


In Boston the preliminary steps 


and it was in the 503 when it got fairly under way. 
The value of the institution was quickly recognized 
throughout the country, aud today we have in the United 
States more than 1000 free libraries, containing more 
Massachusetts leads with about 
300 free public lending libraries, containing probably 2,- 
750,000 volumes. 

Thus far, however, the development has been more in 
the line of collecting books than in making them useful. 
It is timely, therefore, to call attention to some directions 
in which the libraries may be made more valuable to the 
communities or institutions that have gathered them. 

Most important of all, the books in libraries should be 
made far more easy of access than they are now. There 
is an education in the handling of books. Half a century 
ago the Harvard College library was almost inaccessible. 
It existed practically for the benefit of the instructors. 
Gradually better ideas prevailed. First the students 
were allowed to take books to their'rooms. Then ad- 
vanced students were permitted to go into some of the 
alcoves. Now anybody can go into the reading room of 
Gore Hall and see hundreds, yes, thousands, of volumes, 
where he can take down any one and examine and use it 
to his heart’s content. 


than ten million volumes. 


These privileges, granted reluc- 
tantly, one by one, have never been seriously abused. 
Access to the main stack of the library is, however, yet 
granted to but few, though the day is not distant when 
any respectable man or woman can wander at will through 


those treasures of literature. If I had my way, the pub- library. To do this well requires from the teacher him. 


lic,—that is, the adult public,—would be admitted with- 
out let or hindrance to every corner of every public li- 
brary, and have perfect right to take down and examine 
any book in it. The cost of the few volumes that would 
be stolen would be offset a hundredfold by the benefits 
young men and women would get from learning how to 
explore literature, and the time that would be saved to 
more elderly students. One scholar created by free ac- 
cess to the shelves of a public library, one invention car- 
ried out, one orator nurtured, one poet inspired, would be 
worth more than the cost of all the books that would be 
stolen in a century. 

Bat if it is held that the public has not yet been edu- 
cated up to the free use of the whole library, at least, 
make the reference room accessible, In theory, most 
reference rooms are now open to everybody, but in prac- 
tice their use is often unintentionally restrained. It is a 
curious thing that people never realize that the servants 
of the public are their own employees. And it is equally 


remarkable that most public servants come to look upon . 


their work as a favor to the public; a privilege granted, 
rather than a duty done. There results a feeling of con- 
straint and reluctance,—it might almost be called bash- 
fulness,—which the kindliest librarian cannot overcome. 
This makes it inevitable that the reference room will be 
rarely used if the slightest barrier to admission is raised. 
Half the people who might want to go there will not go 
if they have so much as to say to anybody, “I would like 
to go to the reference room.” 

It is not sufficient merely to make the books of a li- 
brary accessible to its users. Further than this, it is the 
duty of library trustees to aid the public by proper cata- 
logues. I do not argue that the public library ought to 
teach literature to its users as a pedagogue instructs his 
class in history, but I do argue it is fair to expect the 
conductors of a public library, so far as the limits of a 
catalogue will permit, to describe and classify the volumes 
so that they may be more helpful. I do not ask the li- 
brary to tell its patrons it will be better for them to read 
George Eliot than Mrs. Southworth. Ido not want it 
even to say that Green is easier reading than Hume, Mc- 
Master than Bancroft. There might be a special cata- 
logue or department in a catalogue, arranging all the 
books of a given class chronologically and geographically. 
A grouping of titles, showing year of copyright, profes- 
sional position of the author, number of pages, phases of 
the subject treated, pertinent magazine articles, etc., 
would be of very great help to anybody trying to read up 
on that subject.. If I want to read up on geology, and 
know absolutely nothing of its bibliography where shall I 
begin? If I go at random, I am as likely as not to get 
a book either behind the times or too abstruse for a novice 
to comprehend. The chances are I shall be discouraged 
from pursuing the study further. 


Do you wonder at the overwhelming percentage of 
novels taken out of the library? Perhaps you can find 
the reason in the fact that people have no conception of the 
other interesting and readable volumes there ; don’t know 
what they are, have nobody to tell them; and so read the 
books they hear most talked about, the novels of the day. 

No catalogue can do all the work in this direction. 
The librarian can supplement it most effectively. The 
ideal librarian should be perfectly familiar, in a general 
way of course, with every volume in the library. The 
nearer an encyclopedia of book lore he is, the better 1i- 
brarian he is. It is provincial to suppose that the best 
librarian is merely the person who is the best custodian 
of the books and building. The best librarian is the best 
scholar. He should be learned, affable, and paternal. 
He should be the chiefest pedagogue in all the commu- 
nity, for he can do more than any teacher in school or 
pulpit to spread knowledge, foster the love thereof, and 
guide both young and old to that which gives most of 
material and spiritual prosperity. 

Bat on the teacher also the public library imposes a 
duty. Not only must he grasp the frequent opportani- 
ties to guide boys and girls in their entrance into the 
bewildering fields of general literature, but also he must 
try to persude them to read in special lines akin to those 
of their studies. In every study he is sure to find some 
scholars who have an unusual fitness and liking for it. 


Their tastes and abilities he can effectively foster by sug- 


gesting appropriate books that can be secured from: the 





self a wide knowledge of literature that is too often want- 
ing. It is, then, his duty rather than his privilege to be 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the resources of the 
local library. If he neglects this, he wastes an oppor- 
tunity for helping the youth in his charge to become hap- 
pier and better. This is the primary function of educa- 
tion, too often lost sight of in the narrower view of teach. 
ing as a work merely of imparting information. Text- 
books do not include all the mental food the youthful 
brain deserves or can digest. That which is to be found 
in the volumes on the library shelves may be made 
equally nutritious, and it is part of the teacher’s province 
to see that it is judiciously absorbed. 








FOOD FOR REFLECTION. 


BY L. R. KLEMM, WASHINGTON, D. OC. 


This article is not written for the purpose of convincing 
the opponents of manual training. The task of arguing 
must be left to others, better fitted than I am; I confine 
myself to stating a few facts which may prove food for 
reflection for unbiased people. The proverbial American 
common sense is peculiarly well fitted for accepting facts 
and acting accordingly. 

Fathers and mothers who observe their children, and 
honestly devote their time to them, are often nonplused 
by the request, “ What shall I do?” coming from their 
children. For many, many centuries finished play- 
things were given them to play with. But children do 











not exhibit an interest in finished objects, while they will 
show the deepest interest in their construction. Give to 
children a load of sand and they will build garden walls, 
lay out parks, roads, etc., by the hour. A boy can stand 
for hours and watch a blacksmith shoe horses, forge horse- 
shoes, and make nails. He can watcb a cabinet maker, 
and his hands itch to take hammer and chisel, and work 
as hedoes. Yes, he even desires to take a hand in the 
making of bread, and if his mother is wise she will let 
him work off a little of his elbow-grease in kneading the 
dough. Something to do! is the cry of the little ones. 
Whosoever spends a few minutes in observing the chil- 
dren in the nursery will bear witness to the fact that the 
prettiest railroad cars, the finest tin or wooden horses, the 
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most magnificently dressed dolls are nothing compared 
with playthings made by the children themselves of odd 
pieces of wood, paper, strings, etc. Grandpa can gather 
around himself and amuse a host of children royally by 
making a mouse of his napkin, and letting it jump. A 
finished object is something foreign and incomprehensible 
to the child, and such things seem to be adapted to call 
forth his propensity for destroying playthings and furni- 
ture, which, it is true, arises from the best of motives. 

Horace Mann said: “ Playthings will often destroy 
play. They are to children what words are to music. 
The first condition is, that they should not express too 
much. There is something withering to a child’s fancy 
in an elaborate toy which leaves nothing for him to ‘ make 
believe,’ nothing for him to do. An over-dressed doll, or 
an overstocked doll’s house are never the objects of much 
real play, or not, till the child has dismantled or destroyed 
them to such an extent as to clear away some place for 
his own eontrivance.”’ 

This is not an argument, it is a fact, but as such of 
great argumentative force. If action or activity is what 
children need, why keep them inactive? Furthermore 
what holds good with the little ones holds good with the 
children of more advanced age. The exclusive mental 
training in the schools of this and other countries has a 
withering influence upon the character of children. 

While I am convinced that many parents and teachers 
would be ready to adopt a better policy in the education 





The Ships of Columbus. 


of the young if they only knew what work to give the 
children and that they either look with hostility or with 
indifference upon the efforts of the manual training advo- 
cates, because they do not know what work it is that is 
advocated, I believe a suggestion in this direction will be 
welcome. 

In the accompanying cuts is represented a series of ex- 
ercises in working wood, adapted for boys and girls. They 
represent twelve methodically arranged difficulties. Such 
tools as the saw, plane, chisel, hammer, and one or two carv- 
ing tools are all that are needed for this kind of work. Let 
the children do these exercises. Give them to understand 
that the finished work is to be used as panels of a bed- 
stead, as sills, or to ornament cabinets, etc., so that the 
imagination has food for work also. 

It stands to reason that this work will (1) prevent 
loitering, (2) awaken hiddep powers of endurance, (3) 
habituate the children to exactness, (4) give them some 
knowledge of wood never acquired otherwise, (5) make 
them acquire the use of tools, (6) pump the ruddy glow 
of health into their cheeks, (7) make them appreciative 
of labor and its products, and (8) (but by no means 
lastly) stifle the cry, “ Give us something to do!”’ 








EDUCATION AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


BY A TEACHER AT THE FAIR. 


Though the doors of the great buildings were thrown 
open to welcome the public on May 1, the gigantic work 
of placing exhibits is not by any means accomplished. 

In the Liberal Arts building a busy scene is in progress. 
Superintendents, supervisors, and teachers representing 
foreign nations as well as all parts of the Union, from 
Maine to California, are busy with hammer, nail, and 
glue pot, arranging work which speaks of the cultivated 
and clever minds and trained hands of thousands of 
teachers and hundreds of thousands of children. 

The educational interests of America have been assigned 
ample space, and the exhibits are worthy of most careful 
study. Country, hamlet, and city, kindergarten, normal, 
and manual training school, academy and university, have 
brought of their best to show the inhabitants of the globe 
the vast strides America is making in the education of 
her children. 








One cannot but be impressed with the diversity in ex- 
hibits. Were they arranged in order of merit, from the 
least even unto the greatest, they would almost show the 
evolution of American education. In one alcove may be 





seen wondrous color combinations, such as would have 
delighted the hearts of the feathered braves who greeted 
Columbus, light and shade studies, representing the sun 
as having power to shine from all quarters of the heavens 
at the one period of [time, and creations in cardboard, 
paper, silk, and leather that make one involuntarily ex- 





area 


claim, “ What manner of thing is this?” In an adjoin 
ing alcove may be found exquisite harmony of color 
effects, delightful renderings of nature, construction that 
makes us marvel at the skill of little fingers, and photo- 
graphs showing happy children in kindergarten, art, and 
manual training departments with schoolrooms thoroughly 
equipped and work in progress under the best instruction 
and guidance. 

Notwithstanding the variety of exhibits shown, any one 
who visited the Centennial of ’76 will tee at a glance that 
certain principles and methods have since been adopted 
throughout the length and breadth of our land. Even 
the weakest exhibits show schools touched with the whole- 
some spirit of the “ New Education.” In ’76 the benefi- 


cent influences of the kindergarten, elementary science 
teaching, manual training, form study, and color were 
Spend a morning viewing the edaca- 


almost unknown. 


You know all about the regular work in form drawing 
and color, so I will tell you only of the special features. 
First there is the illustrative drawing shown in quite a 
number of exhibits. The drawings of the little people, 
illustrating nursery rhymes, are very enjoyable. The 
tragical fate of Jack and Jill has been vividly depicted 
by a little six-year-old, and Jack Horner is represented 
with a broad smile overspreading his countenance qnite 
disproportionate to his small piece of pie, while Bo Peep 
and Mary who had a little lamb have been done full 
justice. In higher grades selections from Longfellow, 
Whittier, Bryant, Tennyson, and other poets serve as 
subjects for illustrations. 


THE VILLAGE Pump. 
** The children stop as they come homs from school, 
Its sparkling waters to drink ; 
There never was water so clear and cool, 
So pure as this. they thir k."’ 
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Egyptian Threshing Song. 


‘*Thresh for yourselves, 

O Oxen ; 

Threeh for yourselves, 
Measures for yourselves, 
Measures for your masters.’’ 


The Evolution of an Artist from Brush and Paint-pot 
si a seventh year sketch, and the hieroglypbical poem and 





The Evolution of an Artist from Brush and Paint pot. 


tional exhibits at the Fair, see what a vital part of our 
school work these subjects have become, note what a revo- 
lution there has been all along the line of school work, 
and you will be prouder of being an American than you 
ever were before. When America has energy and wealth 
and strength enough to make such rapid educational 
progress, you will have a deeper love for the grand old 
stars and stripes; when you realize that they float above 
a people determined to train its children to be the wisest 
and best citizens, you will sing “Glory to the Union” 
with renewed vigor and return to your work with new- 
born hope and energy, determined to make it stronger 
and better and nobler than ever before. 

But I want to tell you of the exhibits. I had time for 
only a peep into the bound volumes, but examined all the 
mounted work, which seems to be entirely illustrated. 





its translation is one of a number of stadies of the eighth 
year, which show thai historic art has been studied quite 
thoroughly in connection with the civilization that pro- 
duced it. 

In one of the Pennsylvania exhibits there are some 
very clever sketches accompanying “ Belzonni’s Address 
to an Egyptian Mummy.” One exhibit is expecially rich 
in the adaptation of form drawing and color to general 
school work. The ships of Columbus folded from gray 
paper are shown in full sail. 


Colambus sailed away to sea 
With three ships, which here you see,— 
The Nina, Pinta, and Santa Marie. 


Ferns, buttercups, violets, etc., have been pressed and 
used in connection with the study of individual color, 
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Even spelling papers with the names of the colors written 
are decorated with little designs in colored paper or leaves 
and flowers. 

This work in application is kept in line with the formal 
work as it becomes more difficult in successive years. 
The sixth year science work shows a study of the sea, 
In the representative drawing are well-rendered studies 
of star-fish, sea urchins, and shells. In the construction 
there are designs for book-covers, one, “A Song of the 
Sea,” is very pretty. In the decorative department are 
applications of the spiral and wave lines in ornament, 
frames of conventionalized shells and seaweed, etc. 

Tablet, stick-laying, and simple, well-executed sketches, 
illustrate the work in language, number, place, and ele- 
mentary nature study. Miniature color spectrums, formed 
from colored paper, add to the interest of rainbow stories, 
while circles and squares of colored paper illustrate simple 
color poems. 


This is like the heavens blue, 
And this is like the leaves’ green hue. 


This is like the opening rose, 


And this is the violet when it blows. 


This is the yellow butter cup 
That holds the dew the birds drink up, 


And this is like the sun so bright 
That makes the world so fair and light. 


@OOOOO® 


Many are disappointed that the city of Chicago is not 
placing an exhibit in the Liberal Arts building. The 
Chicago educational exhibit will be placed in the Illinois 
state building, and will be up during a part of the season 
only, as it must take its turn with other exhibits from the 
state. However, some sixty schools have prepared local 
exhibits for the benefit of visitors during the month of 
June, and during the entire season work will be in a 
building near enough to the grounds for all to see it. 

At present there is an excellent exhibition of light and 
shade studies from all grades at the Chicago City Hall. 
The work is characterized by unusual freedom of execu- 
tion, and as the “powers that be” have so recently 
deetmed it advisable to introduce the study of light and 
shade into grades below the high school, this exhibit is of 
especial interest. 

It is impossible for me to give even a slight account of 
the exhibits. You must go to Chicago and see for your- 
self. 


SEWING IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS.*—(II,) 


BY OLIVE ©. HAPGOOD, 
Sewing Teacher, Boston Public Schools. 


CLOTH. 


Cloth may be defined as a fabric woven from cotton, 
wool, flax, or silk. From cotton, the cheapest of the 
four, are made a large number of fabrics, as unbleached, 
half bleached, and bleached cotton cloth, calicoes, ging- 
hams, muslins, nainsooks, cambrics, ete. 

From wool, the most staple of the four, we obtain flan- 
nels, cashmeres, and many varieties of dress goods : 
while frcm flax are woven all grades of linen, from the 
finest linen lawn to heavy canvas. Flax is generally used 
for collars, cuffs, handkerchiefs, table-cloths, napkins, 
towels, ete. 

Silk, the most expensive and finest, is made into dress- 
silks, ribbons, satins, velvets, ete. 

It greatly aids the pupil’s conception of the subject if 
short talks and descriptions are given in connection with 
the cloth on which they are at work; on its original 
state, manufacture, and value, the width of the cloth, ete. 
The best way to give these talks is in the form of a cata- 
chism or dialogue between the teacher and pupils. The 
Socratic method is surely an advantageous one to adopt 
when giving talks or elementary science lessons; ¢. g., if 





* Copyrighted by 0. C. Hapgood, author of “School Needlework,’’ 
published by Ginn & Co., Boston. 


the lesson is to be on cotton, the teacher, having prepared 
herself with a cotton boll or a picture, and a piece of white 
cotton cloth, may hold up the boll and ask, “ What is thie, 
Alice?” ‘A cotton-boll.” 

‘“‘ Where does it grow?” 

“ And what is this soft, fluffy substance ?” 
what they make the cloth from.” 

“ What kind of cloth?” ‘Calico, muslin, ete.” 

After several minutes’ talk on the cotton plant hold up 
the cloth, which now will be an object of interest, and 
ask, “ What is this?” “That is cotton cloth,” is the 
quick response. 

“Bat why isn’t your dress white like this?” ‘“ Be- 
cause it has been colored,” says some one. 

Now that the interest is awakened, a short talk can be 
given on the manufacture of cotton, if possible, illus- 
trated by the cotton in the different stages of manufac- 
ture, from the raw cotton to the woven cloth, the attention 
being constantly stimulated by appeals to the class. 

The following condensed data on these four subjects 
may be of assistance to teachers : 


‘In warm climates.” 


“‘ That is 


Corron.—After the cotton has been picked from the plants, 
which grow on plantations in warm countries, it is separated from 
the seeds and foreign substances by being run through the cotton- 
gin. It is then baled and shipped to the manufacturers. 

The bale is first opened, and the cotton put through a beater and 
picker machine which loosens the matted fibers and separates a por- 
tion of the sand and leaves. Thence it goes to a second, and some- 
times a third process of picking, being formed into “ laps,’’ or rolls 
of cotton similar to cotton batting. These laps are taken to the card- 
ing machine, where they are carded, and sometimes combed, untli 





Cotton Ball. 


the fibers become sufficiently clean and even, and are called 
“‘glivers.’? The slivers pass to the drawing machine, where they 
are drawn even and parallel, and several of them united into one. 
Then they are twisted on the roving-frames, and wound upon bob- 
bins, and are called ‘‘roving.’’ They are next spun into yarn, 
which is accomplished by passing the roving through one of the 
spinning machines. 

If thread is to be made, the yarn is doubled and twisted more 
than for weaving into cloth, as thread must be strong. If the 
yarn is to be woven into cloth, the warp is prepared on one machine 
and the woof on another; then they are woven on the loom, great 
care being taken that every thread is kept in its proper position. 
The weaving of the warp and the woof can readily be discerned by 
unravelling a piece of cloth. Some of the cloth is bleached before 
being sold. 

Woo .—After the wool has been sheared from the sheep, which 
is done yearly, it is separated, according to fineness and length of 
fiber into ‘‘ sorts,’’ by experienced men called “ sorters.” Then, 
as it is fall of grease and dirt, it is scoured by being immersed in 
successive vate of hot, alkaline lye, varying in strength, until most 
of the impurities are removed. After scouring, the wool is dried, 
and it is then ready for further processes. At this point the ques- 
tion must be decided whether the fabric to be manufactared is to 
be woolen or worsted. Formerly woolen goods were made from 
short-fibered wool with high felting properties, while worsted goods 
were made from long-fibered wool with poor felting properties ; but 
now, from many kinds of wool both woolens and worsteds can be 
made, the distinction between them being caused by the different 
processes to which the wool is subjected. 

We will first describe the method of manufacturing woolens. 
After the wool is scoured it is passed through a willow, in order to 
remove avy dirt or dust that may still be adhering to it, and also to 
break up any matted pieces. Then it is carded, by which the wool 
is thoroughly cleaned from sticks and lumps, and the fibers are 
torn apart and then interlaced with each other, coming ont in the 
form of a loose rope, called ‘ sliver,’’ in which the separate fibers 
stand in an infinite variety of positions with reference to each other. 

If the fabric is to be wool-dyed, the next process is the dyeing, 
after which it is drawn down, by drawing, roving, and spinning 


frames into a woolen yarn. If greater strength is required, two or 
more strands are twisted together, making a woolen thread ready 
for the loom. If the fabric is to be yarn-dyed, the dyeing process 
follows at this stage. 

The yarn is now woven into cloth, which is then ready for fulling, 
which consists of soaking it in hot, soapy water and subjecting it to 
severe pressure, causing the fibers to felt together and the cloth to 
shrink in width. The fiber is thas made compact and firm, and is 
ready for the finishing processes. Firat it is teazled, by which the 
fibers are brought out and loosened by being scratched up by the 
sharp little hooks of a plant called a teazle, a variety of thistle, 
thus being raised to form the nap. Then the cloth is sheared to 
give a uniform surface, and is passed between steam rollers in order 
to receive the smooth, glossy finish that is mecessary to render it 
attractive. 





Wool. Flax. 


The processes used in making a worsted fabric are different from 
those just described in several respects. The object is to make a 
yarn in which the fibers shall be drawn out parallel to each other, 
and then twisted to a degree dependent upon the nature of the 
fabric to be made. 

The wool is put through various machines, called by different 
names, the object of which is to straighten the fibers and to take 
out those that are too short for use. 

Long wools are put through what are called “ prepares’’; shorter 
wools are passed through carding machines, both of which bring 
the wool into a loose sliver or slubbing, which, after being back- 
washed and slightly oiled, passes through a combing machine, by 
which the short fibers called ‘‘ noils’’ are combed out, and there is 
formed a firm, smooth, clean rope made up of the long fibers drawn 
out parallel with and loosely adhering toeach other. Short-fibered 
wools are passed through gill-boxes between the backwashing and 
combing machines. This rope is wound into balls about one foot 
in diameter, which are called ‘‘ wool tops.’? Then follows the 
processes of drawing, roving, spinning, and twisting, care being 
taken to preserve the substantial parallel relation of the fibers to 
each other, until a smooth, level yarn is formed ready for weaving 
into cloth. 

After the cloth is woven it is dyed, if that has not been done in 
the slubbing or in the yarn, and it is then ready for the finishing, 
which is somewhat different from the method pursued in making 
woolens. 

The cloth is not teazled, and is only slightly fulled, sometimes 
not at all. It is singed by being passed at a high rate of speed over 
a hot roller, is steamed, stretched, and pressed between rollers, and 
is then put up in proper shape for sale, 

LINEN.—The best qualities of flax, from which linen is made, 
come from France and The Netherlands. After the flax-plant has 
gone to seed, and the stalks have begun to turn yellow, the plant is 
pulled up by the roote and dried in the sun; then the seeds are 
separated, and the stalks soaked or retted in water; after being 
dried they are broken by being run through rollers. The separate 
fibres of the stalks, are now disentangled, combed out, and the 
wood removed by the scutching machine. The flax, now ready for 
the mill, is put through the hackling machine where the short 
fibres are separated from the long ; the long fibers are called “line ”’ 
and go through the spread board, while the short fibers called 
“*tow’’ pasa through the carding-machise, both entering cais 





Silk Worm. 


called ‘‘ sliver cans.’’ The silver tnen passes through a number of 
drawing frames, where, after being doubledjand drawn out, it goes 
to the roving frame where it is agaia drawn out, then twisted and 
wound on bobbins. The rovings are spun on the spinning-frames 
and reduced to yarn, which after being boiled and washed is woven 
into cloth on the loom, and after being bleached is ready for 
market. 

SILK.—There is no more interesting subject than the source and 
manufacture of silk. The silk worm moth lays the eggs from which 
the silk worms are hatched, and they in tarn become moths. Three 
or four hundred eggs do not cover a space as large as a silver 
dollar. 

The silk-worm reaches maturity in about a month, and during 
this time feeds upon the leaves of the mu!berry-tree, requiring 
constant feeding ; it also changes its skin four times. It now be- 
gins to spin from its mouth, and around itself, the cocoon, which is 
completed in a few days. Each cocoon contains about one-fourth 
of a mile of thread, as fine as a cobweb, and it takes three thousand 
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cocoons to make a pound of silk. If left undisturbed, the moth 
eats ite way througn the cocoon, and in so doing breaks and injures 
the silk ; to prevent this it is stifled or killed by heat. 

The cocoons are sorted and the outside threads removed. They 
are next placed in tepid water, where they are stirred until the 
ends of four or five threads are found and brought together into a 
single thread which is wound on a reel. Then it goes to the 
spinning-frames where it is doubled and twisted into the various 
sizes required for sewing-silk or for weaving. 

The silk, after being cleansed (all the knots or obstructions re- 
moved) and dried, is ready to be colored and woven into fabries on 
the loom. 

The reeling or spinning of the silk is very difficult, as the cocoons 
differ in color, quality, and length. The silk on the outside of the 
cocoon and near the chrysalis is inferior and broken, so this, with 
that from cocoons which have been injured, is made into what is 
called spun-silk. From the perfect cocoons raw silk is made. 








FLAG DRILL. 


(Editorial.] 


The most beautiful Flag Drill we have ever seen was 
in the Tilden School, Detroit. The hall way is 130 ft. 
long and 13 ft. wide. Into this hall 180 children file 
from the rooms, each bearing a flag about two feet long. 
They march by twos the full length of the hall, and 
then turn and march back one two to the left, the 
next two to the right, and so on alternately : 
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They remarch in twos and then separate a.d re- 
march in single file : 
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All this time they have criicd the flag stick erect by 
the side. Now as they remarch the two are some little 
distance apart and carry the flags on a level with the 
waist, crossing the flag sticks with the flags almost touch- 
ing the floor. 

It is a pleasing sight to see the children march down 
the hall four feet apart with 180 flags filling the space 
between them. As they approach the end of the hall the 
two leaders bring their flags “te shoulder” and march 
down on either side. It is a bewildering sight to see the 
vast expanse of flags in the center and the waving 
flags on either side. 

Daring these two exercises—this march and counter- 
march—they sing with a will “Marching Through 
Georgia.” 

We have never seen such a height of patriotic ardor 
reached in a school exercise as in this, and yet nothing 
was said or done except by way of the exercise. 

Then as the children return, the first two stand apart 
about six feet and touch their flags as high as they can 
and the others march under them; each two, having 
passed, join the line for the rest to pass, until all are in 
line ; and such a flag-arch we have never seen before, 180 
flags flying while they sing the “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” Then the first two bring their flags down 


and cross them and march under the arch—a perfect 
maze of red, white, and blue above and below. 








HISTORICAL DON’ TS. 


BY PROF. H. E. CHAMBERS, TULANE UNIVERSITY. 


1. Don’t require the text to be memorized. 

2. Don’t follow a strictly chronological order. The 
idea of time is a poor one about which to group events 
that are otherwise unrelated. 

3. Don’t burden the mind with unimportant dates, 
Beyond the memorizing of twelve important dates no 
special effort in this direction should be required. It is 
only necessary to know the relative and approximate time 
of most events mentioned in history. 

4. Don’t assign lessons by pages. Let the lessons be 
upon subject or topics. 

5. Don’t assign long lessons. 

6. Don’t fail to make preliminary exposition of the 
lessons assigned. 

7. Don’t explain too much. Quality of intellect de- 
pends upon concentrative mental effort. Too much ex- 
planation frequently imbues the pupil with the idea that 
he knows the lesson without further study. 

8. Don’t be afraid to make the recitation interesting. 

9. Don’t fail to review frequently. Thoroughness is indi- 
cated not in what is learned, but in what is rememberered. 

10. Don’t neglect to keep posted upon current events. 


Read the newspapers, call frequent attention to the con- 


nection between present and past events. 

11. Don’t confine yourself to one text-book or authority. 
Encourage parallel readings and interest the pupils in the 
investigation of some few selected subjects thoroughly. 

12. Don’t imagine that everything in a complete school 
history is to be mastered. Advanced histories are works 
of reference as well as class-books. The thorough st dy 
of successive lessons may be insisted upon as a means of 
culture. 








ESSAY SUBJECTS.* 


CONTRIBUTED BY M. H. 


The American Scholar. 
“ Life is our Dictionary.” 
“ The Farmer vs. the Man on.the Farm.” 
‘‘He who would bring in the wealth of the Indies 
must carry out the wealth of the Indies.” 


Essay on Earl of Chatham. 
German elements in England’s treatment of the Colonies. 
Pitt’s Attitude toward America. 

The Character of George II. 
The Great Commoner vs. Lord Chatham. 

Sketch- Book. 

An English Christmas. 
Rip Van Winkle’s Return. 


Marmion. 
Border Warfare. 
The Nuns “ en voyage.” 
De Wilton repairing the armor at midnight. 
Is the character of Marmion consistent ? 
The Description of a Castle. 
The Scene in the Vault of Penitence. 
Courtship of Miles Standish. 
The Plymouth of the Pilgrims. 
The Wedding. 
Standish and Alden. 
Sir Roger de Coverley 
The amusements of a country gentleman two hundred 
years ago. 
Ivanhoe. 
Ivanhoe’s Return. 
Rowena and Rebecca. 
David Copperfield. 
David’s Childhood. 
The best woman in “ David Copperfield.” 
The Micawbers. 
We live in better times. 
Julius Cesar. 
Shakespeare’s Cesar compared with the Ceesar of history. 
Was Brutus or Antony the greater orator ? 
Was Ceasar superstitious ? 


Sleepy Hollow. 
Irving’s Pathos. 


Saxon and Norman. 
A Tournament. 


* On books prescribed by the colleges for admission in English. 


The Battle of Philippi. 


Twelfth Night: 


Olivia and Viola. 

“ Matchless Malvolio.” 

The use and value of Shakespeare’s “side scenes.” 
The story of Twelfth Night. 








TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


What is the Geary Act? 


The last Congress passed no more interesting p.ece of 
legislation than the Geary Bill, which is the greatest 
problem, transcending even the questions of etiquette in 
the reception of the Infanta Eulalie which recently op- 
pressed this nation. The Chinese problem is not an easy 
one for an Easterner, who tries to avoid ‘ Boston provin- 
cialism,’’ to try to understand. Those of the Pacific 
Slope are probably right in most of their accusations 
against the Chinese among them. These people are not 
desirable in this country. We have made it impossible 
for them to become citizens, but only to emphasize that 
they would not when they could take any part in our 
national life. Shrewd, frugal, in many ways illustrating 
the ideal being of the old economists, the acquisitive 
machine, they gather wealth, take it to their mother 
country, and send over others to increase the problem 
here. The Chinese is interesting at a distance, but he is 
everywhere personally unwelcome. This is the Chinaman 
as he is generally known. The recent announcement of 
the engagement of one of our naval officers to the charm- 
ing daughter of a most wealthy Chinese gentleman was 
not needed as evidence that there are men of education 
and refinement in the flowery kingdom. 

The yea and nay vote by which the Geary Bill passed 
both ho uses, after interesting discussions (178 to 43, 108 
not voting, and 30 to 15, 43 not voting), shows what the 
national feeling is upon this question. Our treaty obli- 
gations to the largest nation on the face of the globe, 
numerically, rights which we sought most eagerly in 1858, 
and which the Chinese government has always maintained 
as best it could, in spite of constant annoyances, were 
freely ‘‘ abrogated, set aside, and repealed.” No senti 
mental respect for the theories of our national policy or 
traditions of asylum for all the world stood in the way. 
The Chinese are already too numerous here, and as 
American methods are avowedly unable to keep them out 
by any ordinary precautions, a bill was passed to make it 
easier to cope with the hitherto victorious Chinese inge- 
nuity and conscience. 

Bat Chinese ingenuity was not to be thus easily baffled, 
and hit upon the scheme of doing nothing. Every China- 
man legally in the United States since the first of May 
has been the possessor of a photograph of himself, duly 
attested to be he, and of an explicit sworn statement of 
who he is and how he looks. This document cost him 
three dollars, of which two thirds at least is kept by the 
Secretary of the Treasury as the “Chinese certificate 
fund,” according to the act, which “ shall be used to de- 
fray all the expenses of enforcing this act.” There are, 
it is estimated, 110,000 Chinese in this country ; 6,000 is 
thought to be the maximum registration. $16,806 03 re- 
mains of the appropriation for enforcing the previous 
Chinese law, beside the ‘Chinese certificate fund.” 
Daring the present fiscal year it has cost $35 a head to 
send back 150 Chinamen convicted of being here illegally. 
The president took the responsibility of suspending the 
action of the law after May 1, hoping, doubtless, that the 
Supreme Court would pronounce the Geary Act uncon- 
stitutional. But as the framers of the bill kept within 
constitutional limits, nothing apparently remains to be 
done except to execute its provisions. Non-action cer- 
tainly will be most unfortunate for every interest save 
that which desires its enforcement. 

The decision of the Supreme Court, it must always be 
remembered, has nothing to do with anything except the 
relation of the provisions and interpretation of an act of 
Congress to the Constitution. Whether an act is wise, 
just, or expedient, right or wrong, in no wise concerns the 
great court of the nation. Its daty is simply to interpret 
the law and the constitution, as exemplified in specific 
cases of their application, and this duty it has always well 
performed. 
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RESPECT your profession. 
Tue best investment for the next year is in health. 
A HAMMOCK under a tree is restful and profitable. 


Ir is high art to know what to do and what not to do 
in vacation. 


Many salaries have been increased the past few 
months. 


Do not be ashamed that you are a teacher, but do not 
ba teachery. 


ENJoy vacation where you find it,and do not waste 
energy wishing it were elsewhere. 


TeacHERs need influential educational journals as much 
as these journals need the teachers. 


Ir will be one hundred years before there will be an- 
other Columbian vacation. Enjoy it. 


Two or three weeks of summer school is a good physi- 
cal and professional tonic for the entire vacation. 


OBSERVATIONS must be wrought into “organized 
knowledge” to be of great value. It is hardly worth 


while to observe unless the observations signify some- 
thing. 


In Brooklyn 3,247 pupils failed of promotion in 1892 
and 485 pupils failed of promotion in both 1891 and 92, 


This non-promotion matter is becoming serious. It needs 
heroic treatment. 


Hon. Zatmon Ric#arps.—We present this week a 
portrait of Hon. Zalmon Richards, the first president of 
the National Educational Association. Mr. Richards is 


the father of the Asseciation, and has been one of the 
wisest counselors through all the years. He was for 
many years superintendent of the schools in Washington, 
D. C, and is one of the best known educators in the 
country. Mr. Richards, Hon. Henry Barnard, aad Hon. 
Charles Northend are the patriarchs of the profession, 
the former only having kept up his interest in the Asso- 
ciation. In devotion to educational interests and in zeal 
for professional advancement, he has had no superior dar- 
ing the sixty-five years that he has been a pedagogue. 
He was never younger in feeling or more ardent in his 
professional enthusiasm. 
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SYMPATHY IN THE SCHOOLEROOM. 





The teacher must be sympathetic. Nowhere is sym- 
pathy more indispensable than in school; but there is a 
deal of weak and childish talk about the teacher’s sym- 
pathy. Instead of sympathy being a weak element in 
character, it is one of the strongest. The foundation of 
sympathy is justice, and there is no sympathy in justice 
that does not feel a thrill of mercy. Sympathy must have 
its source in the nature and heart of him who sympathizes. 
It is sham sympathy that is aroused by the sight of tears 
or by the recital of a special case. 

Passive sympathy merely feels with another; active 
sympathy feels through him. The organ has its couplers 
by means of which the various banks of keys and depart- 
ments may be connected. It is the work of a moment to 
draw the register, but after that, touch one note and the 
pedal, the great organ and the swell all lend their full 
force to give volume, intensity, and sweetness to the tone. 
This is what sympathy does as the coupler of human in- 
terests. There is little accomplished for anyone that does 
not arouse the best that is in him through a touch of sym- 
pathy. Mozart composed his richest music by thinking 
how an audience would respond to such symphonies. 

Sympathy must be keen as well as judicious, and com- 
mon sense must be its gauge. There is no place for sym- 
pathy in conservatism, and fanaticism always abuses it. 
The teacher is to sympathize in the highest and best sense, 
is to put something of the poetic in the lives of the chil- 
dren, but always as an element of strength and not of 
weakness. 








DISPOSITION—A CHILD STUDY. 


A year ago the JouRNAL or EpucaTIon made a num- 
ber of inquiries regarding children, a report upon which 
was made by the editor in the issue of April 13. On 
June 1 of this year the second series of observations were 
suggested under the head of ‘ Play Tendencies,” and 
now a third is suggested to determine the “ disposition.” 

1. Age at nearest birthday. 

2. Parentage.—“ A” for America, “ F ” for Foreign. 
Do not be too inquisitive. Take your impressions where 
you do not know. Where you know them to be both, re- 
port “ A-F.” 

3. Parental Occupation.--Mark the parental occupa- 
tion as farmer (“F”), laborer (‘L”). mechanic 
(“Mc”), merchant or manufacturer (“‘M’”’), professional 
(“P”). Use your judgment in the placing of clerks, 
officers, ete. If a clerk is in a responsible position call 
him a merchant ; if a mere measurer of tape for life, a 
mechanic. Many officials may be styled professional. 
Do not be too inquisitive. Use your best judgment. 

4. Born and Bred.—Mark as “C” or a wat ™ 
city or rural. Regard as rural those who remained in a 
country community until about seven years of age. 

5. Complexion. — Report the complexion as light 
(“LL”) or dark (“‘D”), according to the general impres- 
sions from the hair, eye, and complexion. 

6. Hnvious.—Report “ No,” “ Yes,” or “4,” indicat- 
ing that there is no tendency to envy except under provo- 
cation. 

7. Jealous.—As under “ envious.” 

8. Moody.—Same as 6. 

9. Gentle. 

10. Thoughtful of others 

11. Quick tempered. 

12. Impatient. 

13. Forgiving. 

14. Resentful. 


15. How does he treat those whom he envies? “N,” 
for neglect ; “ H,” for hatred ; “ P,” for attempt to punish. 

16. How does he treat those of whom he is jealous ? 
oN,” “H,” or “ P.” 

17. What does he do when impatient? ‘ E,” excit- 
able; “ P,” vent his impatience in physical movements ; 
“ZL,” in language. 

18. When angry? “E,” “P,” “L.” 

19. When wronged? “8S,” if it chiefly affects him- 
self ; “ O,” if he “ sours ” on others ; “ F,,” if it leads to for- 
giveness. 

Make any special comments upon the disposition of 
each child. 








A STUDY OF SUBJECTS.—(IV.) 


CutturE Sussects.—All scholarship tends to culture, 
but some subjects signify much more than others in this 
regard. Literature isthe great culture study ; without it 
other things signify little ; with it, the absence of other 
things is of slight importance. Teachers sometimes fail 
to appreciate this in their own professional growth and 
neglect of literature. If one does not value a thing for 
himself, it is net easy to properly estimate its service to 
others. In a general way literature for culture should 
play an important part in every child's school life from 
ten years of age onward. At the age of twelve the year 
should be given quite largely to literature for culture ; at 
thirteen much attention should be given thereto, and in 
the high school it can hardly receive too much of the 
school time or too much of the teacher’s thought. 

In the earlier years memory gems should be culled 
from the classics—they should, of course, be adapted to 
the child’s years. In all language work the choice 
phrases and paragraphs of the masters should bear a part. 
In analysis the same class of sentences should be selected, 
and in the “ Friday Afternoons” the pupils should ac- 
quaint themselves with the masters, with their lives as 
well as their works. Whatever will help them to know, 
appreciate, and enjoy the best in the writings of men of 
all time will tend to their moral welfare as well as to 
their social and intellectual culture. 

Art and music both tend to culture. This statement 
does not apply alone to those who can execute and render, 
but to those who can criticize as a connoisseur or as an 
amateur. One can neither enjoy nor appreciate that 
which he cannot intelligently criticise, and frequently he 
who has no personal skill can best estimate the product 
or performance of others. 

The languages, ancient and modern, are culture sub- 
jects of rare merit. There is that in the best study of 
thought in a tongue in which we cannot ourselves think 
that lends a richness to one’s culture which comes in no 
other way. 

Physical training should be made a means of physical 
culture, and the tendency is now in that direction. The 
world has ridiculed the old-time “ finishing school ” until 
the school that “finishes” a girl’s education is at a dis- 
count. The public school has done its share in discount- 
ing work that tended primarily to culture. There is no 
question but that something of this was for show, was 
merely “‘ powder and paint” for evening effect, but there 
was in it an idea, of which we now have quite too little. 
The school can never give so much education that it can 
be excused if it does not give grace of movement, tone to 
thought, and art in expression. The school must give 
genuine culture even though the uncultivated ridicule 
the idea. Marble needs polishing, diamonds need cat- 
ting, and man needs culture. 
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CHEAP TEXT-BOOKS 


Louisiana is now trying to get up some excitement over 
the cost of text-books. There has never been an instance 
within our observation in which any crusade was made 
for political effect for cheap text-books that did not 
eventuate in cheapness in every vicious sense. The text- 
book is an important element in school progress. Its 
cost is of trifling moment. Less than one-half of one 
per cent of the expense goes to text-books, and all that 
is ever claimed is that it might be possible to shade that 
one half of one per cent to one third of one per cent 
without affecting the 99} per cent otherwise expended. 
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All this to be done in such way as to make the 994 per 
cent worth not more than one half what it now is. 
Schools have been brought to their present condition 
largely because of the demand on the part of all educa- 
tional leaders that there should be better text-books. 
This was the first great service rendered by the normal 
schools. 

It is to be remembered that the demand for cheap text- 
books by cheap methods is always for some other purpose 
than for the improvement of the schools. No man has 
as yet been so foolhardy as to say that he advocated them 
for the good of the schools. All that can be said is, 
“ Let us save a dollar and trust to lack for the education 
of the child.” Cheap books ultimately mean cheap 
teachers and cheap schoolhouses, and this means a cheap 
nation. In the nature of the case the best books cost 
more than poor books. Higher talent is employed for 
the writing and illustrating. It takes a higher grade man 
to sell a first-class book and appreciate its merits than it 
does a book that is simply cheap. Any man can sell 
goods when the purchaser simply asks, “Is the price 
nineteen cents or twenty cents?” and buys of the one who 
says “nineteen cents.” The whole crusade is, first, for 
the cheapest books of standard houses; second, for the 
cheapest books of the cheapest publishing houses ; third, 
for new cheap publishers to turn out cheaper books than 
any “house” will issue; fourth, state publications that 
no publisher would issue without a government subsidy ; 
fifth, this costs about two dollars for one dollar’s worth of 
books, and that dellar could have bought the best books 
of the best authors of the best houses. The trouble is 
not with state adoption, or with state publishing, pri- 
marily, but with the cry for cheapness. When the 
thought is focused upon price and not quality, cheap men 
will be on school boards, cheap men will write books, 
cheap men will sell them, cheap teachers will use them in 
cheap schoolhouses, and cheap children of cheap parents 
will study them. Then the public school system will be 
doomed. 

Hon. Henry Barnard says that fifty years ago there 
was but one liberally educated teacher in the public 
schools of'Connecticut ; that except for an occasional win- 
ter term there were no teachers who had been in col- 
lege. The children of no professional man were educated 
in the public schools. The private schools had all that 
was not “‘cheap” in books, in teachers, in schoolhouses, 
and in children. 

Hon..Charles Northend says that fifty years ago there 
were not fifty schoolhouses that were better than the fifty 
poorest schoolhouses of to-day. 

A crusade of cheapness will easily take any community 
back to that condition of universal cheapness. 
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SUPERVISION (II) 


[Address of Mr. Winship before the Educational Council of Con- 
necticut. ] 


In the evolution of the public school idea the rudimen- 
tary notion was local self control. There were children 
in the community, they should be taught, some one must 
teach them ; the “locality” chose a man to select the 
teacher, the “ locality ” furnished the school room and paid 
for the teaching. The teacher was the school, the district 
committee was the determining factor regarding the 
teaching, the “locality” itself was the power behind the 
district committee. 

There was not much to be taught in those days. 
Manual training was provided for by the wood pile, the 
farm and the chores ; sewing and cooking by the mother ,; 
morals and manners by the home and the chureh. In 
those days mental discipline was secured by the struggles 
of childhood and youth; character was formed in the 
crucible of self-denial. All that the school attempted 
was to give the child the means of starting in the con- 
quest. So long as the best man in the district was 
chosen as a committee and the best teacher was selected, 
the schol did the work well. 

But through the gravitation of human nature the local 
committee degenerated ; relationship and not qualification 
was the key to success in teaching, and the school be- 
came helpful to those only who were determined to learn. 
Those who ought to have been the committee would not, 
and those who would ought not, and the teachimg degen 
erated. It is useless to waste time thinking what might 


have been had the old-time district committce always 
been what he should have been, and the best man had 
hired the best teacher. It is enough to know that be- 
cause of this degeneracy all responsibility for the quali- 
fication of the teacher was taken from the district com- 
mittee and transferred to the township committee of three. 
Tn course of time it became evident that this committee 
was much more inclined to do the best for the school 
than the local man, and so this township committee was 
made a supervisory board, and ultimately all the respon- 
sibility of the schools was placed in the hands of the 
township board. This was the first appearance of super- 
vision in the process of evolution. There was little or 
no law behind this; what little there was being merely 
permissive. Any town could, but the law did not say 
that any town should. One by one the towns did until 
in Massachusetts before the state made it compulsory 
there were but ascore of towns in the 340 that had not 
availed themselves of the permission. Supervision was 
now in germ and must eventually be “evolved.” The 
modifications were next apparent in the teachers, and the 
teaching improved. The old time town “report” now 
played an important part. This supervising committee 
told the citizens what it thought of each teacher. Those 
were heroic days in which supervision supervised so far 
as the public ranking of teachers was concerned. The 
committee had an opinion of every school and of 
each teacher and printed fearlessly what it thought. No 
single influence has ever been more potent than these re- 
ports in the toning up of the “school keeping” of the 
community. Teachers realized that they needed to know 
how to teach better. It was then that the normal school 
was introduced. This was the first importation. Every- 
thing had evolved hitherto; now the normal school was 
brought from abroad. It could provide but few teachers, 
and those gradually came to be recognized as experts. 
True, the conservatives did not take kindly to them, but 
their coming placed a premium upon all who were expert 
teachers, whether they became such through experience 
or training. 

With the incoming of expert teaching there was the 
necessity for expert supervision such as the town super- 
visirg committee could not provide. There was occasion 
for close supervision of the teaching itself as to methods, 
and so when there were two or more teachers in a school 
the expert among them was empowered to supervise his 
associates, and the principal was evolved. Administra- 
tive supervision came through the town committee, but 
expert supervision came through the principal. Each be- 
came a device in the educational economy for the admin- 
istrative and expert supervision of the schools. 

Bat the multiplying of the principals and other causes 
tended to reduce the efficiency of the committee. At first 
the committee consisted in its working force of a clergy- 
man, physician, and lawyer, or semi-literary man of com- 
parative leisure ; but the social and professional demands 
upon these men gradually led to their retirement from the 
committee, and the few otherwise eflicient men who re- 
mained were made ineflicient by the changes in method 
through the introduction of expert teaching. As commu- 
nities enlarged and the best men were disinclined to 
serve, it was economy to employ one man to supervise the 
schools. All the law enacted was merely permissive. 
Until quite recently this supervision was simply adminis- 
trative, but of late it has been close, and the expert 
element has been introduced. 

Superintendence was a device and not a principle, and 
the same was true largely of the principal. There will 
never be any profession of supervision ; nor will there be 
a profession of “ principals,” but there is or will soon be 
a profession of teaching, with the teacher as the unit of 
force. All other devices and methods are to make more 
effective the better teaching of better teachers. The 
aim is to have better schoolhouses with better appoint- 
ments, better books and better methods,—all the greater 
results through better teachers. 

The old-time district committee represented the people, 
and the original idea was that he was to see that the 
money appropriated secured the best teaching. The 
superintendent of to-day simply represents this old-time 
idea that has “evolved” the administrative and expert 
superintendent of to-day. The mission of the superin- 
tendent is to see that the people and pupils get the most 
and the best for the money. 


THE COMING YEAR. 


The JOURNAL'S twentieth year. 
The eighth year of the JoURNAL’S present management. 
The JOURNAL has most newsy news from educational circles. 


There is the most helpfal array of the best educational advertising 
in the country. 


The reports of all educational and method lectures in Harvard 
are of inestimable value. 


The JOURNAL has the most of the best educational writers of 
the country. 


The New England Pablishing Company appreciates the appreci- 
ation that has given it uninterrupted prosperity for twenty years. 


In readers, in advertisers, in friends, in business, the JouURNAL 
OF EDUCATION was never so strong as today, for all of which 
editor and publishers are duly grateful. 


Sewing lessons by Olive C. Hapgood will be a prominent feature 
of the JOURNAL in the autumn. Nothing has been written more 
clear, direct, useable, and interesting. 


The JOURNAL’S reports of the great educational gatherings are 
worth more than any single book on education published in any 
year. These are more and more valuable each year. 

As the editor’s acquaintance in educational circles broadens, the 
inflaence of the JOURNAL increases. Extended observation of the 
schools and knowledge of methods through institutes helps him to 
know the men and measures of every section of the country. 


Arrangements have been made for the best work of the best eda- 
cational writers of America for the coming year. Nothing will be 
used because the {writer osce wrote well, nothing because a name 
used to have weight, nothing will be omitted that is good because 
the writer is unknown, The best, only the best, by those who can 
write best will be admitted to these columns. No chaff, no pad- 
ding, no crankiness, no sensations will be used. The JOURNAL 
wiil be bright, vigorous, good-natured, progressive, cheering and 
helping every worker in the educational field. 
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Will S. Monroe, California. Mra. D, R. Goodale, Mass. 
Wn. A. Mowry, Massachusetts. Berlin H. Wright, New York. 
D. J. Waller, Jr., Pennsylvania. Thomas M. Balliet, Mass. 
Robert C. Metcalf, Mass. Mary E. Blake, Massachusetts. 
John W. Dickinson, Mass. Mary H. Leonard, So. Carolina. 
8S. C. Schmucker, Pennsylvania, Mary E. Cotting, Mass. 

James M. Sawin, Massachusetts. S. T. Datton, Mase. 

Hiram Orcatt, Massachusetts. Austine I. Camp, Vermont. 
George G. Groff, Pennsylvania. Anna B. Badlam, Mass. 

Dora Read Goodale, Mass. Mary G. Noss, Pennsylvania. 

C. C. Rounds, New Hampshirs. A. D. Mayo, Mase. 

Wm. M. Thayer, Massachusetts. Katherine E. Griel, Michigan. 
W. F. Gordy, Connecticut. Olive C. Hapgood, Mass. 

Wn. M. Griffin, Llinois. Arthur A. Upham, Wis. 





HISTORICAL AND PERSONAL.—The JOURNAL oF Epvu- 
CATION was established January 2, 1875, as a successor to the 
Massachusetts Teacher, the Rhode Island Schoolmaster, the Common 
School Journal, and the College Courant. The first of these was at 
that time twenty-seven years of age; the second, twenty years. 
Thos. W. Bicknell was the first editor, and Charles C. Chaifisld 
the first publisher. Oa October 20, 1875, the New England Pab- 
lishing Company was incorporated by Messrs. Bicknell, Chatfield, 
and Frarcis B. Snow. Mr. Chatfield died August 22, 1877, and 
Mr. Bicknell became publisher as well as editor. Mr. Snow took 
charge of the New England Bureau of Education, organized Octo- 
ber 20, 1875. November 4, 1880, Hiram Orcutt LL.D., succeeded 
Mr. Snow in ownership, and has been with the company since that 
time, devoting himself largely to the management of the Bureau 
of Education. June 27, 1884, William A. Mowry, Ph.D., came 
into the company, and became editor of the JOURNAL oF Epu- 
CATION. He retired December 26, 1885, selling his interest to 
Mr. Bicknell. 

On March 6, 1886, Mr. A. E. Winship purchased the interest of 
Mr. Bicknsll and became president of the company, editor of the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN TEACHER, and since 
that date no change has been made in the ownership of the stock 
or in the management. 
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WHO AND WHERE IN LITERATUER. 


BY MARIE T. SMITH. 


Where will you find the following ? 

I. “The kindly heart that rarely cares for everything 
human it meets, inclines toward gossip in a good way. 
Just as a morning-glory throws out tendrils, and climbs 
up and peeps cheerily into your window, so a kindly gossip 
can’t help watching the opening and shutting of your 
blinds and the curling smoke from your chimney.” 

II. ‘And for that matter you know that there is a sub- 
stratum of deviltry in all womanhood, which, however, 
the repressive influences of our tyrannical civilizations 
prevents from coming to the surface.” 

III. “Why is it if three women, not from Massachu- 
setts, come together, they will in the end get to quarreling 
about some man?” 

IV. “For just experience tells in every soil 

That those who think must govern those that toil.” 

V. “I can imagine nothing, save larger hearts and 
more plentiful brains, that would be of so much use to 
the world as a catalogue of sins, arranged upon an in- 
telligible scale, so that their comparative enormity might 
be settled at a glance.” 

VI. ‘‘ For men in earnest have no time to waste 

In patching fig-leaves for the naked truth.” 
VII. “Let us speak plain: there is more force in names 
Than most men dream of.” 

“Ships that pass in the night, and speak each 
other in passing, 


VIII. 


Only a signal shown and a distant voice in the darkness ; 
So on the ocean of life we pass and speak one another 
Only a look and a voice, then darkness again and a silence.” 


IX. “Every man is the slave of some woman unless 
he be a mathematician, a mad philosopher, or a brute.” 
X. “ Who is meant in: 
“And Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 
Saying; ‘ Here is a story book 
Thy Father has written for thee.” 


THE HOW AND WHY IN UNITED STATES 
HISTORY. 


BY W. F. GORDY, HARTFORD, CT. 

An examination of schools will show that United States 
history is very inadequately taught. There are two 
reasons for this. First, too little time is given to the 
subject. It is said that history is taught better in the 
German gymnasia than in any other schools in the 
world. There the pupils receive instruction in history in 
the primary grades. Simple stories of great historical 
characters are told in such a graphic way that the ex- 
ercises is agenuine recreation. When these children begin 
the study of history by the use of a text-book, they are 
prepared to understand, appreciate, and enjoy it. Be- 
sides having a body of knowledge, their historic sense 
and imagination have been trained. In most of our 
schools, however, notwithstanding the insufficient time al- 
lotted to the subject, pupils begin to study history with- 
out any preparation whatever, except what has resulted 
from accidental and desultory reading. 

Is there any excuse for this? Onur bookstores teem 
with delightful stories of American history, written es- 
pecially for the young. Some of our best literature con- 
tains rare historical gems that may wisely be appropriated 
in this connection. Children all like stories, but they 
like them infinitely better if they know they are true. 
True stories of Washington, Jefferson, Patrick Henry, 
Israel Putnam, Lincoln, Grant, Daniel Webster, and 
other distinguished men of our country would afford ex- 
cellent material for language and reading lessons, and, if 
well told, would never fail to be a source of keen snjoy- 
ment to the children. Besides, this work could be so 
deftly interwoven with reading and language as ‘o add 
nothing at all to our present course of study, and f well 
systematized, it would furnish the pupil with an ex:ellent 
preparation for the intelligent study of history. 

Second, our teachers are, in many cases, not prepared 
to teach it in an intelligent manner, Required, as 
they are, to devote their energies to so many subjects, 


they cannot be expected to have that intimate acquain- 
tance with history that would enable them to do their 
best work. A subject demanding such an extended 
range of reading is really entitled to special teachers, and 
I have already intimated that in Germany there are such. 

It is not enough to look over with care the lesson in 
the text-book for the coming day. The teacher should 
have definite and accurate knowledge of all the main 
facts of history. He should clearly understand the 
logical progress of events from the founding of our colo- 
nies to the present time. Without such knowledge he 
will not in all probability select from the vast array 
of facts presented in an average text-book those which 
exercise a telling influence in shaping events. 


Ido not object to teaching facts if they are worth 
teaching. But I do object to teaching all sorts of facts 
simply because they are laid down in some book; nor do 
I object to thoroughness and the drilling by which it may 
be legitimately secured. But I do insist that mechanical 
drilling should be banished from every schoolroom in the 
land. The teachers are not altogether at fault. Feel- 
ing that the estimate of their work will depend upon the 
average percentage taken by their pupils in the coming 
examination, they conscientiously strive to prepare for 
such examination, and it is earnestly to be deplored that 
the demands upon teachers make this sort of work seem 
in a measure necessary. 

The very best histories contain much matter that should 
be omitted. The text-book is a record of our national 
growth, and to be in any sense complete, it must adhere 
closely to the progress of events. But it by no means 
follows that we must teach all the book contains. The 
author places before us a running outline of the history 
from the discovery of America by Columbus to the present 
time, and leaves us to discriminate between what is and 
what is not adapted to our particular classes. No two in- 
telligent teachers would be likely to select the same topics 
from the outline. Nor would they be quite willing to 
have the historian dictate the topics they shculd use; he 
could not do this intelligently. The age of the pupils, 
their previous training, their average ability, their general 
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intelligence,—I mean their acquired intelligence,—the 
time allotted to the study, and various other conditions 
will help the teacher to a judicious selection of topics. 
Select only those topics which will best furnish the 
learner with vivid and picturesque ideas of the social 
habits, the life, the striking characteristics and the promi- 


him than the entire book learned by memoriter recitation. 
Only a small fraction of the bulk of our history can 
we hope to fix in the mind of grammar school chil- 
dren, but we can teach them how to pursue the study in 
later years. We can lay a foundation for them to build 
upon. 





(Used by courtesy of The Young Crusader. 
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nent events of the period under discussion. If the sole 
object were the learning of facts, such a course would 
seem eminently proper, for facts of this kind are abun- 
dant enough to keep any class busy for years if thorough- 
ness be the aim; and a careful study of a half dozen 
prominent events that quicken the boy’s sympathies, spur 
his imagination, appeal to his intelligence, and kindle a 
genuine interest in the subject would be worth more to 


A SUGGESTION TO TEACHERS, 
[St. Nicholas ] 





If teachers mean by examination 
To show the scholars’ information, 
Why do they carefully seek out 
Such difficult things to ask about ? 


These are the questions, as a rule, 
The teachers ask us in our school : 


** What 's the time in the Congo State 
When Persian clocks are striking eight ?”’ 

** Halve the square of seventy-three, 

And what will a tenth of sixteen be ?”’ 

‘* What was the reason Charlemagne 
Sent his great-grandaunt to Spain ? ”’ 

** Explain what came of the Gothic war, 
And what the Turks were fighting for 
When Venice conquered Charles Martel, 
And ancient Constantinople fell.’’ 

‘* Name the products of Peru, 

And all the rulers of Timbuctoo.’’ 

** Point out the errors in the words, 

‘ Green cheeses ain’t not made of curds;’ 

‘ Him was not the friend of he;’ 

* He had n’t ought to written me.’ ”’ 


Now, for instance, we’ll suppose ; 
They wish to show what a fellow knows: 
Then they’ll be glad of a few suggestions 
As to a set of us-ful questions. 
** What did one Columbus do 
In October, 1492 ?”’ 
“ Will some bright scholar kindly say 
Which is ‘ Independence Day’ ?”’ 
‘* What little giel will be so candid 
As to tell us when the Pilg:ims landed ? ”’ 
** The war of 1812, my dear, 
Was fought in what particalar year ?”’ 
** Kindly tell us, if you will, ; 
What nations fought at Bunker Hill ?”’ 
‘* Who cut down a cherry-tree, 
And helped to make a nation free ? ’’ 
‘* Name a certain English queen 
Who atill u; on her throne is seen.’’ 


If teachers only had the tact 

To hit upon the proper fact,’ 
Recitations then would be 

More creditable to them and me. 








ROOT OUESTIONS. 


BY E. 0. FIELD. 


[ The following questions should be given the class in botany, or 
if there is no such class, they should be given to the grammar 
school pupils. Tell them plainly that it is not expected that every 
question will be answered, but that you wish to know how mach 
knowledge they have of these subjects. Keep a record of each 
pupil's passable answers and ask the same questions again three 
months or a year later. Mark as correct any answer that shows 
that the onal really knows of what he is talking. | 


Name a plant with a tap root. With a conical root. 
With a fusiform root. Napiform. Fibrous. Moni- 


liform. Tubular. Fasciculated. ; 
What kind of a root has the dahlia? Turnip? Beet? 
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Carrot? Pine tree? 
Anemone? Wheat? 


Maple? 


Radish? Peony? 


Name some roots that we use for food. For medi- 
cine. . For dyeing. For ship building. 

Name some plants whose roots grow in the soil. Some 
whose roots grow in the water. In the air. As parasites Teacher of thirty years ago, the following printed queries 


on other plants. 


What is an annual? Name several annuals. 
What is a biennial? Name several. 
What is a perennial? Name several. 








FLOWER NAMES. 


Virgin’s Bower, clematis. 
Wind-flower, anemone. 
Leather flower, clematis 


viorna. 


Jacque-flower, anemone 


patens. 


Liverwort, hepatica. 
Meadow Rue, thalictrum. 
Pheasant’s-eye, adonis. 
Battercup, ranunculus 


acris. 


Spearwort, ranunculus 


flammula. 


Mouse-tail, myosurus. 
Cowslip, caltha. 
Gold-thread, coptis. 
Marsh Marigold, caltha. 
Columbine, aquilegia. 
Larkspur, delphinium. 
Wolfbane, aconitum. 
Bugbane, cimicifuga. 
Baneberry, acta. 


Cucumber Tree, magnolia. 


Tulip Tree, liriodendron. 


May Apple, podophyllum. 


Water Lily, nymphza. 
Side-saddle Flower, 


sarracenia. 


Mountain Fringe, adlumia. 
Watercress, nasturtium. 
Horseradish, armoracia. 
Candytuft, iberis. 
Spider- flower, cleome. 
Pansy, viola. 
Sweet Violet, viola odorata. 
Heart’s-ease, viola tricolor. 
St. Johnswort, hypericum. 
Pink, dianthus, 
Soapwort, saponiraia. 
Marshmallow, althza. 
Touch me-not, impatiens. 
Sumach, rhus. 
Maple, acer. 
Horse chestnut, zesulus. 
Grape-vine, vitis. 
Peanut, arachis. 
Clover, trifolium. 
Strawberry, fragaria. 
Hydrangea, hydrangea. 
Witchhazel, hamamelis. 
Evening Primrose, 
cenothera. 
Dogwood, cornus. 
Honeysuckle, lonicera. 
Thoroughwort, eupatorium. 
Hoarhound, eupatorium. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE SELF-EXAMINATION 
OF TEACHERS. 


BY WINTHROP. 


In running over an odd number of the Massachusetts 


were discovered. ‘They were so pertinent as to suggest 
the advisability of their being reprinted for the use of 
teachers of the present time. 

1. Have I been strictly truthful in thought, word, and 
deed ? 

2. Has my heart been in my work ? 

3. Have I been uniformly pleasant in manner ? 

4. Have I been uniformly affectionate in feeling ? 

5. Have I been sufficiently calm and self-possessed ? 

6. Have I exercised sufficient patience and persever- 
ance ? 

7. Have I governed with firmness and decision ? 

8. Have I been serious and earnest ? 

9. Have I talked too much or too little ? 

10. Have I endeavored to be conscientious and just ? 

11. Have I been duly sensible of my responsibility ? 

12. Did I begin the work to-day in the right spirit ? 

13. Were my scholars punctual to-day ? 

14. Have I tried to interest parents in the punctuality 
of their children ? 

15. Do the scholars improve in this respect ? 

16. Are my scholars regular in attendance ? 

17 Do they absent themselves without good cause ? 

18. Can I not make absence disreputable ? 

19. Have my scholars been studious to-day ? 

20. Do I make the scholars feel that idleness is a 
wrong ? 

21. What have I done to create a love for study ? 

22. Has the school been orderly and quiet to day ? 

23. Have I governed by the right motives ? 

24. Have I instructed the scholars in good man- 
ners ? 

25. Have I given the scholars proper exercise ? 

26. Have I carefully regulated the temperature and 
ventilation ? 
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27. Havo I made the schoolroom pleasant ? 

28. Have I insisted on neat and cleanly habits in my 
pupils ? 

29. Do I see that childrendo not injure the house or 


their books ? 
30. Have I been a good example for my pupils ? 








QUESTIONS ON SPELLING, 


BY B. F. KNERR. 


1. Should spelling be learned through reading, or read. 
ing through spelling ? 

2. Should we learn to spell through the sense of hear- 
ing or of sight ? 

3. At what stage of a pupil’s course would you put a 
spelling-book into his hands ? 

4. Should a pupil know the meaning of every word 
before he is called to spell it ? 

5. What do you conceive to be the advantages and dis- 


advantages of oral spelling ? 

6. Should pupils pronounce every syllable in oral 
spelling ? 

7. What is your opinion of the utility of choosing sides 
in oral spelling, and spelling down or changing places ? 

8. What is your opinion of oral spelling in concert ? 

9. State at least five ways by which you would give 
variety to oral spelling. 

10. What are the advantages and disadvantages of 
written spelling exercises ? 

11. Should pupils in writing spelling begin all words 
with capitals ? 

12. Should they be allowed to correct each other’s 
words, or should the teacher do it ? 

13. Should words of similar termination or of some 
common peculiarity in spelling be placed together ? 

14. State at least five ways by which you would give 
variety to written spelling. 

15. What do you think of the method of writing mis- 
spelled words on the blackboard for pupils to correct ? 
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16. In what other ways than from the spelling-book or Ill habits gather by unseen degrees,— GREEK ACCENTS. 
reader would you teach your pupils to spell correctly ? As brooks make rivers, 1ivers run to seas. one 
[Opportunity to a limited extent will be given for dif- — Dryden. sl a 
ferent theories or methods upon the above questions to be Of all bad things by which mankind are cursed, All accents acute—note well the command, 
discussed in the columns of the JouRNAL. ] Their own bad tempers surely are ig rel as On three last syllables only can stand ; 
—ft. Cumvertand. A circumflex rules a vowel long 
It is as easy to draw back a stone thrown with force (In two last syllables), or diphthong ; 
f the hand ll At . When ultima’s Jong, an antepenult 
MATCH NAMES OF MINERALS. pan 7 oe oe wane ene gee = With acent accute a Greek would insult. 
— , An ultima diphthong none the less 
Alleystone. Nephrite. What you keep by you, you may change and mend, Upon this rule lays heavy stress ; 
Moonstone. Aluminite. But words once spoken can never be recalled. With ultimas, too, by either sort 
Axstone. Atacanite. — Roscommon. No penult circumflex would comport. 
oo. a al True politeness is perfect ease and freedom. It simply pote er the rales Hg four ; 
Asparagus Stone. Aphrite. : consists in treating others as you love to be treated your- L a namie yf prea ply adi 
Fish-eye Stone. Argentine. self.— Chesterfield. Acutely mark, 20 diasra shows ; 
French Chalk. Cerussite. When a man is wrong and wont admit it, he always 2. A final accent write the same, 
Mineral Pitch. Calcite. Tlupéc, you know, in case of flame ; 


gets angry.— Haliburton. 








Nail-head Copper. Bournonite. ; 3. On short penult, once more acute, 
are oy — It is better to do well than to say well. As seen in (roc, well-known brate. 
oe Wire. Septaria Acts, looks, words,—steps from the alphabet by which 4. A penult long, with accent too, 

per _. a you may spell character.—Lavater. I'd circumflex if I were you; 
og-tooth Spar. As stos. ; y A penult diphthong treat just so, 
5, aa or. Good character is above all things else. And mark like weidoc, lie, you know. 
urtle Stones. alc. k evil of . Now list the rules for finals long, 
Hog-tooth Spar. Chiastolite. Hover sanineae lila oiimama Or those wherein you see diphthong : 
Rock Milk. Apatite. Always speak the truth. 1. With penult accent, mark acute, 
Needle Tin. Asphaltum. Truth is the highest thing a man can keep —Chawcer. As Ope any time will suit. 
Gibraltar Stone. Selenite. A . Sg A . 2. But fical stress the same doth vex, 
man’s own good breeding is the best security against A . , : 
oy. ; cute sometimes, or circumflex ; 
other people's ill manners.— Chesterfield. This charmiog rule reveals its way 
CIVILITY GEMS. Civility costs nothing and buys everything. — Montague. In nominative, genitive of Yvx7. 


Pray note that final a: and 01, 


—_— Good manner is the art of making those people easy As writ in y2d0ca1, dvOporot, 
Endeavor to make your school the center of civility, With whom we converse. Whoever makes the fewest Are vowels short in their result 
politeness, and good manners. If many pupils learn people uneasy, is the best bred in the company.—Swi/t. On penalt stress and antepenult. 
good breeding they must learn it at school. There isno Perform a good deed, speak a kind word, bestow a sepnerns quate te tanh She 20 
limit to the civilizing influence of a good woman ina pl t smile and ill ive th in ret ee ee) oeeee oe 
imi g ence g pleasant smile and you will receive the same in return. A but. I'll whisper te your ene: 
school. Send out your pupils with the seal of honor and Keep your head and heart full of good thoughts and Before enclitics ’tis not so, 
truthfulness. bad ones will find no room. Acute, if final, may not go. 
“ Be ve kind one to another.” Bible res J 3 : And should a penult circumflex 
y' . . If there is a virtue in the world at which we should Or ante-acute your mind perplex, 
A good deed is never lost. always aim, it is cheerfulness.—Lytton. Acute upon the final add 
: . ot P Before enclitics ’tis a fad. 
He who plants kindness gathers love. A man has no more right to say an uncivil thing than If syllables two, th’ enclitic make, 
He who knows not how to confer a favor cannot justly to act one, no more right to say a rude thing to another The final one acute may take | 
: When on the word preceding it 
ask for one. than to knock him down.—Samuel Johnson. Acute doth on the pennlt sit. 











The two New York publishing houses, will hereafter continue the publication 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., recently of Educational, [liscellaneous, and Sub- 
of 771 Broadway, and CHARLES E. MER- scription Books in the new building, 43, 
RILL & CO., of 52 Lafayette Place, have j § 45, and 47 East Tenth Street, near Broad- 


consolidated, and, under the name of ate heater Mc way, New York. 
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SOME RECENT THXT-BOOKS. 


REED’S INTRODUCTORY LANGUAGE WORK, | MERRILL’S COPY-BOOKS —New Graded System.| COLLARD'’S BEGINNER'S READER —Part 1. | THE ENGLISH CLASSIC SERIES, 121 Num- 











A simple, varied, and pleasing, but methodical Standard Series—Six Nos., per cozen. $1.09.| 96 pages, 18 cents | bers. With Introduction and Explanatory Notes. 
series of exercises in English to precede the study Intermediate Series—Seven Numbers, and) ,, ° Tweens . 102-103 Macaulay’s Essay on Milton. 
enn ements pes 16 mo, linen. Maii- Tracing Series—Two Nos. per dozen, 75 cts COLLARD S BEGINNER’S READER. — Part II. 10'1°5 Mocaulay’s new am bite, 
‘ i These New Copy books have been prepared with | 96 pages, 18 cents. 106 Macaulay’s Kssay on | oswell’s Johnson. 
REED & KELLOGG’S ONE-BOOK COURSE IN | the utmost care by practical and successful instrue | COLLARD’S BEGINNER’S READER.—Part LIL. 107 Mandevill+’s Travels, and Wyckliffe’s Bible. 
ENGLISH. A complete text book on grammar | tors in penmanship, and embody many new and | 160 pages, 22 cents 108 109 Macaulay’s Fesay on Frederick the Great. 
and composition, in which the pupil is led by a| Valuable features. The latest, cheapest, and best books for supple 110-111 Milton’s Samson Agonistes. 


series of ob ervation lessons to discover and apply . i -rims ’ 4 112-113-114 Franklin’s Autobiography. 
the principles that underlie the construction of the | MERRILL’S PENMANSHIP CHARTS, Complete | ap Bas a os ike pope Ponca 3 — | sapat8 iecadahaata pee wr > on Cyres, 


sentence and that control the use of grammatica: . 
forms. 328 pp., 16mo, cloth. Mailing price to in three numbers, each 50 cents. | mend themselves to the favor of progressive teach and Baby on. 


teachers, 60 cents. MERRILL’S PENS.—Nos. 1 and 2, The best in| ers. The best quality, the maximum quantity, the | ee iene “noe A a 
7 , , the market, per gross, 90 cents inimum cost. 15 Darke's Present Discontents. 
KELLOGG & REED’S WORD-BUILDING. Fifty _— mae | eplencca 119 Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with Ameri- 
Lessons, combining Latin. Greek, and Anglo-Saxon | MERRILL’S WORD AND SENTENCE BOOK. LA FRANCE. By Prof. A. DE RovGemonr. can Colonies 
pene, Svenaae, 208 Satinee. = oe ey Sve “It interests the pupil and makes him think .” | An entertaining and instructive reading book for 120 Macavlay’s Essay on Byron. 
With a Brief History of the English leaaeears 122| By J. ORMOND WILSON, AM, /ate Superin | French classes. Cloth, 188 pages, 75 cents. 121 122 Motley’s Peter the Great. 


pp, 16mo. cloth. Mai ing price to teachers, 30 cts tendent Public Schools, Washington, D. C., and ‘ a 7 : Others in Preparation. 
‘ : ’ ‘ ; J 2c les et ; . 
" , . MARY WILSON, First Assistant, Prinze School, ANECDOTES NOUVELLES, Lectures faci Single numbers, 33 to 64 pp. each, in paper. Mail- 
KELLOGG & REED’S THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE . ‘ 


Boston. 176 pages, illustrated, 25 cents. amusantes et Kécitations. A new and charming) ing price, 12 cents. Double numt ers, 76 to 128 pp. 





New Kdition. A Brief History of its grammati | budget of Franco American Tidbits excellently each, in boards. Mailing price, 24 cents. 
cal changes and its vocabulary, with exercises | HAILES’ PRACTICAL DRAWING BOOKS. New, | adapted for reading, memorizing, or class drill of | sb oa” ie ciao ‘ af 
on Synonyms, Prefixes, Suffixes. Word Analysis,| progressive, Practical, Industrial, and Artistic, any kind. Boards, 30 cents. SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS,—Kellogg’s Editions. 


and Word Building. A text book for high schools | 


i ‘ , Ty ] ’ ' N *s D . Twelfth Night. 
and colleges. 226 pp., 16mo, cloth. Mailing price Eutroductory Series. Nos. 1 and 2, per PEUTSCHLAND UND DIE DEUTSCHEN. Tie | Midsummer Night’s Dream “ng 6 


to teachers, 6) cents. dozen, $1 00 : S oory | Winter’s Tale Othello. 

KELL Intermediate Series. Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6 aaa bes —- “rr orga “ps wd Pm : | Romeo and Juliet. Much Ado about Nothing. 
OGG’S RHETORIC. — Revised and En-. Advanced, Nos. 7, 8, and 9, per dozen, $1.25 who speak it. An excellent, most useful, and a : ; a =e 4 
larged Edition. Supplementing the develop Hailes’ Manual ef Drawing, to accompany tractive reader for students of German, Cloth, 75 THE HISTORICAL CLASSIC READINGS. 

Hailes’ Praciical Drawing Series, 50 cents cents. | 10 Numbers 


ment of the science with exhaustive Practice in ’ ' 
Composition. A course of practical leasons adapt-| This Series of Drawing Books is the fruit of NEY K— ANEKDOTEN. Farnishes the bast material | '- Irving’s Discovery of America by Columbus. 
ed fur use in high schools, academies, and lower twelve years’ close observation, study, and experi for drill in conversation and grammar, and an ex-| 2: Capt. John Smith’s Settlement of Virginia. 


classes of colleges 352 ,»12mo, cloth. Mailin 1 ’ ion. 
prise 00 Bare $1 00. pp ®/ ence of a drawing master. The author has suc cellent text for questioning and reading. Boards, 3, Gov. Bradford’s History of Plymouth Plantation 


| ceeded in combining the principles of beauty, utility, 0 cents | 4, Gov. Hutchinson’s King Philip’s War, and Witch- 
SHAW’S PHYSICS BY EXPERIMENT. An ele-| and discipline in every lesson. Several of the most wane - | craft in New England. 
mentary text book for schools, in which the pupil | prominent features are decidedly novel. THE STORY OF THE GERMAN ILIAD, Srxc- 5, Shea's Discovery and Exploration of the Missis- 


FRIED AND RELATED STORIES. Illustrated, A sippi Valley. 


mg by SS F"deermeme “20 | y oan, ae ery School Reader by MARY E. BurT 119 pp., 12mo,| 6. Parkman’s Champlain and His Associates. 

12mo, cloth. Mailing price to teachers, $1.00- ’ | cloth. Mailing price, to teachers, 50 cents. 7. Parkman's Braddock’s Defeat. 
MACVANE’S WORKING PRINCIPLES OF POLIT. | ANDERSON’S LIGHT GYMNASTICS. A guide to’ BAKER'S ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY, With) 8. Everett's First Battles of the Revolution, 

ICAL, ECONOMY. In a new and practical; %y¥stematic instruction in physical training. Fully! practical applica‘ions to education and conduct of | 9 Parton’s Colonial Pioneers 

form. A text book for beginners. 392|p, 12mo, | illustrated. For use in schools, gymnasia, etc. 234 life. Including also an outline of Logic. 232 pp., | 10. Parton’s Heroes of the Revolution. 


cloth. Mailing price to teachers, $1 00. | pp.,12mo, cloth. Mailing price to teachers, $1.50,' 12mo,cloth. Mailing price to teachers, $1.00. | 50 to 64 pp, each, Mailing price, 12 cents. 
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Correspondence looking to the introduction of Text-books is respectfully invited. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 
| Emegham mnyenré t& Ge and Chartne E, Merrill & Co.| 43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St. NEW YORK, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 





How to Trac Writinc. By Lyman D. Smith. New 

York: American Book Company. 112 pp., 5x8. 

Professor Smith’s articles in the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and 
AMERICAN TEACHER ate the basis of this admirable little book. 
It is as clear and sensible a manual for teachers of writing as has 
yet appeared, and is in many essentials the best of them all. There 
are thirty-six chapters, each dealing with the specific need of the 
class. While it claims to be an appropriate companion of the Ap- 
pleton’s series of copy-books, it is calculated to aid any teacher of 
any system. The directions are as clear as the day, and the illus- 
trations are ideal in their simplicity and beauty. It is a mach more 
important book than the title-page would indicate. 


Tue Port anp THE MAN. Recollections and Apprecia- 
tions of James Rassell Lowell. By Francis H. Underwood, 
LL.D. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Cloth, $1.00. 

Mr. Underwood has here attempted no detailed discussion of 
Lowell’s character or standing, no analysia of his works. He has 
written of him rather as a beloved friend, showing him as he ap- 
peared in the home circle and to those intimates who knew bim 
best. Mr. Underwood firat met Lowell in 1853, and was for some 
years one of a choice circle which met at Elmwood on Sunday after- 
noons. He was also associated with him in the conduct of the 
Atlantic Monthly, and as friend and companion had exceptional op- 
portunities to see the man himself in many lights apart from that 
shed by his poetic genius. It ‘has been the author’s aim not to 
cover Mr. Lowell’s whole life, but to present him especially in that 
most interesting period when his creative powers were at their high- 
est and his life at ite freshest and fullest. It is well known that 
Lowell’s was a many-sided nature, and thus the view of one person 
might differ widely from that seen by another. Mr. Underwood 
has argued that he could only be described by showing him in dif- 
ferent situations and mocds, and obtainirg, as it were, a sort of 
composite photograph. This is the view presented in the Recol- 
lections, which is one of the most entirely delightful biographical 
works which has appeared, and which it is safe to say will meet the 
cordial endorsement of Lowell’s friends and admirers. Even after 
the publication of the larger biographies which will appear later, 
Mr. Underwood’s volume will hold its own place among Lowell 
memoirs as a rare tribute to his personality and genius. It is need- 
less to add that the literary style of the author of Quabbin is of 
the purest, though a minor criticism might be fairly made upon the 

a concerning the poem of the ‘* Two Angels,’’ as noted on 

page 39, 


ApraHAM Lincotn. American Statesman Series. By 
John T. Morse. Jr. In two volumes. Pp. 749. Price, $2.50. 
Boston: Houghton, M filio & Co, 

There have been many “lives of Lincola,’’ with the great Cen- 
tury Abraham Lincoln by Nicolay and Hay in ten volumes at the 
head. Recollections of Lincoln by Chittenden is even more enter- 
taining, while Greeley on Lincoln ia of inestimable value. All 
other attempts to write a life of Lincoln however, need to be sup- 
plemented by another which shall be more business-like than the 
Jesser ana “lesser’’ than the great work of Nicolay and Hay, 
The place for such a book is in the American Stateman Series, 
and John T. Morse has proven himself to be the man to write it. 
First of all, it gives every essential fact in connection with the 


war. It does not, like Nicolay and Hay’s, devote overmuch time 
to the childhood of the man, and, however interesting that may be, 
and it is very interesting, it has absolutely nothing to do with that 
part of Lincoln’s life which has made him one of the permanent 
characters in history. At least in American history the first volame 
of the Nicolay and Hay work should be styled ‘ Winning of the 
West.”’ for it is with that it deals. Morse has a better perepec- 
tive for the brief “‘life,’’ and centers everything in his public 
career. ‘ 

He places great emphasis upon the setting of Lincoln, so to 
speak, and he gives with great care every essential fact and figure 
which was important in the making of the history of the ten vears 
in which Mr. Lincoln was a prominent figure. But Mr. Morse 
uses these and does not give them as mere facts. They play an es- 
sential part in his interpretation of Mr. Lincoln’s character and 
characteristics. 

Mr. Morse isan ardent admirer of Mr. Lincoln, else he would 
not be doing this work for this series; bat he has the historical in- 
atinct that sees more than a man in the movement of these war 
years. America is emphasized more than any one American. This 
work as he gives it to us is almost as much needed as though no 
other biography of the man or historv of the time had been written. 
In a sense this is to other lives what Luke’s gospel is to its com- 
panions. It is a carefal estimate, a setting of historical values 
upon men and measures in an unimpassioned manner. It should 
not be understood by this that the life and spirit of the book suffer ; 
that the rich personality of the grertest American since Washing- 
ton and Webster is eliminated; not so, it is foll of all that was 
most charming and forcible in the man, but it comes from the pen 
of one who has discrimioatingly gathered the gems for exhibition 
and gives only those that he is willing should appear in the com- 
petition for honors among discerning critics. The work is well 
written, bat the reader’s attention is not diverted by it. It is not 
written to have the phrases admired, bat rather to have America 
glorified for Americans through the picture of one of the greatest 
of Americans. 


VERTEBRATE Empryo.tocy. By A. Milnes Marshall, 
M.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sone. 640 pp., 54x9. 
Price, $6 00. 

This is a great work. It is a comprehensive grouping of all that 
is known and thought by specialists upon this most vital f physio- 
logical subjects. If one has never attempted to find a clear, con- 
nected, complete, straightforward account of the development of 
any animal, he has no idea how practically impossible it has been 
until now to fiad anything of the kind. Strange as it may seem, 
this book comes to us with all the freshness of a work upon a hith- 
erto untouched subject. There have been monographs upon special 
phases in the life history of certain forms, ard there have been text- 
books explaining the general progress of development within cer- 
tain groups, but no attempt to supply complete descriptions of indi- 
vidual examples euch as thie book furnishes. 

Ooly those who have attempted to fiod any genuine help in this 
direc'ion can realize how confusing has been the practice of palm- 
ing off vague, general information for clear and explicit teaching 
and illustration regarding any one thing. There is mors use made 
of the embryo of the frog and of the rabbit than of any other, and 
yet there has never been any reasonably complete account of the 
development of either. Inthis work there is a complete, clear, and 
reliable study of the development of the frog, of the chick, of the 
rabbit, and of the human embryo, such as is not to be found else- 
where in any language. 


Now that we have this stady, the wonder is that we have not had 
it earlier. It is the study by natural science methods of that which 
should have been known years—yes, centuries since. Better late 
than never! The book will be welcome ior what it is and because 
it is all that there is in this direction, 


Tue DiamMonpD NecKuace. By ThomasCarlyle. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by W. F. Mozier. Boston: Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn. 174 pp., 44x64. Price, 42 cts, 
Anything that makes the study of Carlyle intelligible and enjoy- 

able is of educational value. It would be impossible to divert atten- 

tion from Shakespeare if one would—and who would if he could ? 

Bat as it is a life work to study Shakespeare, it is an open question 

whether, having done a certain ameunt therewith, it is not better 

to substitute therefor afew gems from other authors. The trouble 
has been the absence of usable, well-introduced, and carefully an- 
notated editions. Forturately this is an excuse no longer, sincs 

Messrs. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn are presenting English classics 

that meet this demand perfectly. 

The Diamond Necklace is presented in an ideal way. The intro- 
duction contains the biography, criticism, and bibliography of the 
author, followed by the chronological ontline and discussion on the 
method of teaching the book, a 1¢sumé of the story, an invaluable 
summary of the contents. Then follows the story, with thirty pages 
of notes. 


Eneauiso Prose. Vol. I. Edited by Henry Craik. 

New York: Macmillan & Co. 604 pp. Price, $1.10. 

Thie is the first of a series, containing selections from the prin- 
cipal and most characteristic users of English prose, in which its 
growth and development may be traced. The period covered by 
this volame comprises the fourteenth to sixteenth centuries, begin- 
ning with old Sir Jon Mandeville, Wvoliffe, Chaucer, and Malory, 
and running down through Caxton, Sir Thomas More, Tyndale, 
Cranmer, Latimer, Roger Ascham, John Knox, Buchanan, Lyly, 
Sir Philip Sidney, Richard Hooker, to Raleigh, Lodge, Greene, 
Nash, and Decher. A short eketch is given of each writer, just 
enough to show who he was and where he stood among his coptem- 
poraries and the times. This is followed by a short, critical de- 
scription of his style and methods, by such students and critics of 
Eoglish literature as Mr. Craik, George Saintabury, W. P. Ker, F. 
H. French, William Minto, and Edmund Gosse. Mr. Ker also 
writes an introduction to the period covered by the book. 

As a handbook, whether to accompany any of the regular text- 
books of our literature or for ind*pendent use, there is probably 
nothing which will give in euch space a more satisfactory view of 
the beginnings of English prose. 

An Apvancep Arirametic. By John W. Cook and 

Mis: N. Cropsey [atrodaction price 72 cents 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. By the same authors. Introduc- 

tion price, 50 cents. Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 

The [llinois State Normal University has been fortanate in 
several of its late appearacces before the public. It has inspired 
an unusual nomber of ita young men to prosecute their studies ex- 
haustively, at least as .pecialiste. There is no other normal institu- 
tion that has sent so many of its students to Germany for a study 
of pedagogy and psychology, and no others have asa rule stayed 
so long or done the work so thoroughly. This fact has given it 
national prestige. At the same time, Indianapolis has stepped to 
the front in primary methods. Dr. Rice has congratulated himself 

(Continued on page 24 ) 
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LEADS THE WAY. Why ? | Easy to teach. | 

Because in speed | ’ - in ee a SPEED. 
the fastest, the : | Easy to learn. The decision of the 
writing (on paper Fine Work | Type.wheel highest experts is 
of any width | Greatest demand for ve. that the type-wheel 
always in sight, | Pn H Typebar. far outstrips the bar, 
the enews | THEREFORE ammond Operators. in celerity, uniform- 
remains perfect, te | . é ity of impression, 
camels wah, if | The best Machine to use in Schools. durability, beauty 
and its superior ' | : - of work, facility of 
pine ll sdaak Gadhaane. | FEATURES: Superiority in speed; durability and perfection Universal operation, strength 
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RHCHNT PUBLICATIONS. _ 








ELEMENTARY ENGLISH. GREEK. HISTORY. 
Cyr’s Children’s First Reader Xenophon’s Hellenica, Books V..VII. Montgomery’s Beginner’s American History 
Ginn & Co.’s Spelling Blanks Goodwin’s Greek Grammar, Revision of 1892 
Writing Books Harvard Studies in Classical Philology MODERN LANGUAGES. 
Stickney’s Fifth Reader The Beginner’s Greek Book La Chanson de Roland, Redaction de Gaston, 
Selections for Memorizing White and [organ’s Anabasis Dictionary Paris 
Don Quixote The Heraion of Argos Hugo’s Quatrevingt-Treize 
7 Francillon’s Gods and Heroes Greek-English Word List Dufour’s French Grammar 
Dufour’s French Reader 
HIGHER ENGLISH. MATHEMATICS. La Cigale Chez Les Fourmis (Comédi) 


Addison’s Criticisms on Paradise Lost Hall’s Mensuration Freytag’s Soll und Haben 


The Art of Poetry Business Book-keeping Grandgent’s German and English Sounds 
Corson’s Primer of English Verse SCIENCE Gottfried Keller’s Dietegen 


a Ben Jonson’s Timber Newell’s Outlines of Lessons in Botany. /*. //. ae or Sigg and Notes te Putetegy ant 
\3 P ’ ne . ” era 
ye Leigh Hunt’s «What is Poetry ? Sabine’s Laboratory Course in Physics waa 
Chesterfield’s Letters MISCELLANEOUS 
Classic Myths in English Literature BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. é ; p r 
, : : 7 ‘ Recent Archzlogical Explorations in the Val- 
Analytics of English Literature College Requirements in English: Entrance ley of the Delaware 
Examinations ay eg 
LATIN. Hints for Language Lessons and Plans for ay creas engage 
| 4 An Avesta Grammar in Comparison with 
| 3 Sight Reading Pamphlet, No. 1. Eutropius Grammar Lessons : 
7 . Poa , A Teacher’s Manual of Tarbell’s Lessons in Sanskrit 
3 Gudeman’s Syllabus on Classical Philology Language Life of George Gascoigne 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology The Place of the Story in Early Education, etc | The Ethics of Hume (No. 1 in the Z¢hical 
Catullus wile The Principles of Education vette 








% ahd iccnite SOE ORS ere dala eee 
= Toad ier our new CataLtocuEs for 1893 : Ligh School and College Fdrtion, G rammar 
School Edition (illustrated), School Reading Books - (ilustrated). 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


7-13 Tremont Place, BOSTON. * 70 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. ; 315 Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 
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Teaches N other lines of study it is a common 

assertion that the eye helping the 

Neatness, hand leads on to success. But in com- 
position the eye does not help the hand. 

Care The difference between the script which 
, | the writer employs and the printed page 
Accuracy, vg Ag = aguas = result “ 

| g of others is almost tanta 

i mount to a difference in larguage. The 

Observation. | sooner the little men and little women 

ee ) of our schools are encouraged to employ 






the typewriter in their school tasks the 
sooner will be [removed the difficulties 
which now seem to stand in the way of 
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Punctuation, | acquiring the art of employing virile 
a language in expressing thought. The 

Spelling, typewriter may safely be warranted to 
T ° amend poor spelling better than hours 

Grammar, Absolutely G nrvivaled with the spelling book, and to correct 
: crudities of style and diction better than 

Capitalization. eee ee all books on rhetoric without its aid.”— 

. 7 2 = i. Brooklyn Daily Times, Nov. 1, 1892. 
Lae Excellence of Workmanship, 









Superiority of Design, 
Great Simplicity, Easy Manipulation, Durability, Speed, Manifolding Ability, 
and all the essentials of a first-class writing machine. 








‘“‘The Remington Standard Typewriter is the official writing machine of the Sf > > AN I, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


D. C. Heata & Co. issue Assolant’s 
Une Aventure du Celebre Pierrot’’ in their Modern 
Langusge Series. Price, 25 cente. 


Messrs. Macmitnan & COMPANY, 
New York and London, have just issued The Odd 
Women, by George Gissing, author of ‘‘ Denzil 
Qasrrier’’ Price, cloth, $1.00. 


R. J. Bucuanan of Pittsburg issues an 
eleven-page pamphlet of Hints to Beginners in 
Book keeping. Price, 15 cents. There is not 
much of it, but what there is is sensible. 


Opp Frttows Granp MArkcH is a 
new composition by Isaac Doles, music pub- 
lisher, Indianapolis, Ind, It is especially suitable 
to the lodge room, bat will be generally popular 
for military uses. Price, 20 cts. 


Cuartes R. We ts bas prepared a val- 
uable, and very able Manual of the Natural Move- 
ment Method in writing. It is an original, self- 
instracting system of penmanship. Bardeen of 
Syracuse publishes it. Pages 44; price, 25 cts. 


Tue University Press, Cambridge, is to 
jsaue a limited edition (500 copies) of God O!d 
Dorchester: A Narrative History of the Town 
Illnstrated. By William Dana Orcutt. Price, 
$3.00. It is sure to be an admirable history of 
this most classic suburb. 


Ginn & Company publish a 43 page 
pamphlet, a Greek - English word -list, contain- 
ing about 1000 most common Greek words, so 
arranged as to be most easily learned and remem- 
bered, by Robert Baird (35 cts). It ia of much 
greater value than its size or price would indicate. 


Tue ONENESS OF ARITHMETIC is the 
title of a little 18-page pamphlet by Warren 
Holden, published by J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. Itis really a very ingenious state- 
ment of the unitary principle in arithmetic. Of 
course it is ratio and proportion about which he 
groups everything. 


Srraneég Liguts ABRodap is the fourth 
volume in the new Oliver Optic series of javeniles 
In this, a yachting party crosses the ocean to the 
Azores, calls at Maderia, scales the peak of Tene- 
riffe, and has an exciting experience in Morocco. 
** All the World Over Series.’’ Lee and Shepard, 
publishers, Boston. Cloth, $1.25. 


Tue Marptor, by Sidney Royse Ly- 
saght, is the newest of the Macmillan dollar 
novels. Incidental to the intrigues of Love, wo 
is the true marplot in this bit from the human 


| drama, is an interesting chapter or two concerning 
‘the campaign in the Soudan and the Khatou 
‘against the Mahdi. Macmillan & Co., New York. 


Tue Dream or THE Aces is a Colum- 
bian poem by Kate Brownlee Sherwood, illustrated 
with original drawings by J. E. Kelly and G. W. 
Breck. Mrs. Sherwood’s verses are spirited and 
her muse traly patriotic. The book is handsomely 
bound and printed and has the author’s portrait as 
a frontispiece. National Tribune, Washington, 


D. C. 


Dr. AtBerto Gomez Ruano, the di- 
rector of the educational museum and library at 
Montevideo, bas prepared an outline of growth and 
present condition of the schools of Uraguay, and a 
catalogue of the exhibits they will send to the 
Chicago Fair. The pamphlet of over one hun- 
dred pages gives on opposite pages the text in 
Spanish and English. 

Boswett’s Lire oF JOHNSON, edited, 
with introduction, by Mowbray Morris, is recently 
published by the Macmillans, London and New 
York, in their Globe Library; $175. The Globe 
editions of standard works are in every way ad- 
mirable, and unlike many sing’e volume editions 
of the larger literary works, clear and handsomely 
printed. The prices place them within everyone’s 
reach. 


THe arguments against the treaty be- 
tween the United States and Russia, now before 
the two governments, are very fairly and fully 
stated in an addrees by William M. Salter of Phil- 
adelphia, before the Society for Ethical Calture, 
which has been issued in pamphlet form by J. B. 
Lippincott Company. The new view afforded of 
the present condition of Russia is one all might 
read with much profit. 


Tae American Book Company is 
doing the schools good service in the issuanc® 
of ‘‘ English Classics for Schools’’ in a service- 
able and inexpensive form. The latest of the 
series is Macaulay’s second essay on the Karl of 
Chatham (William Pitt, pages 109, price, 20 cts.). 
The companion bocks are selections from Irving’s 
** Sketch Book,’’ ‘‘ De Coverley Papers,’’ Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘ Juling Caesar,’”’ ‘‘ Twelfth Night,”’ 
‘* Tyanhoe,’’ ‘* Marmion.’’ 


words used exclusively by Matthew are given in 
fall-faced type. One chapter is devoted to the 
quotations in Matthew from the Old Testament ; 
these are printed both in Greek and Hebrew; 
and there is also a list of the passsges peculiar to 
Matthew, and some examples of Hebraism. Chi- 





cago: Charles Kerr & Co. 








Prors Axtex. Kerr and H. C. Tolman’ 
of the University of Wisconsin have re-edited the! the entire series is ‘‘ movement,” and the purpose 


Greek text of The Gospel of Matthew. All the| 


Porrer and Purnam, New York, issue 

a New Script Primer by Caroline A. Faber, the 
aim being to teach a child how to write as well as 
read well. It is pleasingly illustrated. The firet 
few pages on each sentence are repeated, and they 
are not very suggestive, as for instance : 

See a dog. See a cat. 

See a dog. See a cat. 
But this is soon abandoned, and good sensible work 
follows and is well developed. 


Gops anp Herogs, or the Kingdom of 
Japiter, by K. E. Francillon, is a late addition to 
the valuable series of ‘‘ Classics for Children” 
published by Ginn & Co., Boston. This author 
has arranged the old mythological tales in an orig- 
inal manner which differs both from Kingsley and 
Hawthorne and has presented the choicest in alan- 
guage that cannot fail to please. Both as story and 
classical reference the work is sure «f complete 
approval. Board covers, 60 cts. 


Maynarp, Merritt & Co., Publishers, 
New York (late Effingham Maynard & Co.), 
offer a very attractive little volume of entertaining 
stories of Creesus, Cyras, and Babylon, from Her- 
odotus, prepared by the veteran classicist, Alfred 
I. Church, M.A., of London, for reading in 
schools. Dr. Church is unexcelled in this variety 
of work, preserving in a remarkable degree the 
original flavor of the antique writers aud skillfally 
blending iaterest with profit. Published as a 
double number of .Maynard’s ‘‘ English Classic 
Series.”’ 24 cents. 


S. A. WEAVER, Westfield, Mass., issues 
personally a pamphlet, Practical Suggestions for 
Supervisor and Regular Teacher. Considerable 
epsce is given to telling both supervisor and 
teacher what to do and what not to do. It deals 
with the work of the regular teacher, with the dis- 
cipline of the school, with the work in each grade. 
This is followed by special treatment of articula- 
tion, and of each branch of the subject that needs 
attention or emphasis. We have seen nothing of 
the kind at once so serviceable and direct. 


Ginn & Company issue for the first time 
a complete set of writing books for the grammar 
school course. The series is entirely new and in 
troduces many improvements. The key-note to 


is to solve the problem of acquiring a ‘* hand’”’ 
which shall be both pleasing and legible. Iaci- 


|dentally the aim is to secure ease as well as 


rapidity. The name ‘‘copy-book”’ is intention- 
ally omitted, and its use elsewhere is challenged. 
The authors announce that they have no desire to 
impart ekill in copying, much less of drawing let- 
ters. The aim is to have genuine writing. 
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for everybody to drink 


HIRES’ 
ROOTBEER. 


A temperance drink. 
A home-made drink. 
A health-giving drink. 
A thirst-quenching drink. 
A drink that is popular everywhere. 
Delicious, Sparkling, Effervescent. 


A 2 cent package makes five gallons of this 
delicious beverage. Don’t be deceived if a dealer, 
for the sake of larger profit, tells you some other 
kind is ‘‘just as good’’—’tis false. No imitation 
is as good as the genuine H1Rgs.,’ 

















HEROES OF THE NATIONS. 


Biographical studies of the /ives and work of certain leaders of men about whom have gathered | 





_EverRY SCHOOL LIBRARY SHOULD INCLUDE 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


A series of Graphic Historical Studies. Each narrative is complete in one voiume, small 8vo 
, 





the great traditions of the Nations to which they belonged, and who have been accept ; fusely i ‘aini 
¢ , ed as types| profusely illlustrated and con i 
of the several national ideal Edited by EVELY ; ; P ypes ‘ ang oe maps and plans. Price per volume, cloth extra, $1.50, half 
deals. Edited by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. leather, gilt top, $1.75. Zhe following volumes are now ready : 
Large 12mo, fully illustrated; each, cloth, extra, $1.50; .h ly 
. : ' half leather 75. 1. Greece, by HARRISON. ’ i 
; , , ; er, $1.75 & Sous te Gena 15 Alexander 8 Empire, by 27. The Barbary Corsairs, by 
NOW READY: S See sane *, bt Boonen. 16 Assyria, by Ra ween gine 
—— _ . 3OZIN. > tae » DY HAG ZIN . 28. Russia, by Mo 
VIII. NAPOLEON, Warrior and Ruler, and the Military Su : jermany, by Bans 17 Ireland, t : ‘we der 
’ I premacy of Revolution 5. German nd, by Law LEss. 29. 
France. By W. U'CONNOR MORRIS. 7 _ “ouLD’” 7 = gue Goths, by BRADLEY. ” be Gaene™ —. 
eae . , , ‘ , bv LANE P 
VII. “Tl inem tan ef the Schoolmen and First of the English Reformers, . tag | Aay woul 20. Media and Babylon ty 30. Scotland, by MACKINTOSH. 
yh ‘RGEANT. 8. Hungary, by Vimnrry ma Sie. “a = 
VI. JULIUS CAESAR AND THE FOUNDATION OF THE ROMAN I 9. Carthage, be CeuxcH | 21. Medizval Franc tu 
4 » "4 a a , , e, 
SYSTEM. By W. WARDE FOWLER, M A, Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. a he Saracens, by GILMAN, MASON ” 33 hyssatind Gunnioe: ty 
V. SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, Type of English Chivalry in England. By H. R. Fox| _ whi ah ae © Holland, by RocErs. — 
BuURNE, author of * ‘The Life of John Locke,” ete. | 12, rh Normans, by Jewett. 24 Phoenicia, by ‘Rawt INSON 33 Fuses "k spablion, 
IV. THE@ODORIC THE GOTH, the Barbarian Champi ivilizati + tee eg 25. The Hans: oo. Ul ae 
HODGKIN, author of * Italy and Her Invaders,”’ etc mgnen ae Coeetem Gy Sues.) — Egypt, by Raw- A “ SRN. eiabeinaandad 36 pelond te MoRFILL 
‘ . : ; 26. Early Bri } 37 ; ; 
iT Waele, of adie’ Gotlane deed aatiee ~ re OF ATHENS. By EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A, “This is the very plan on which Herod a pana whee ieee Sarthia, by RAwiineon. 
xe, ord, author of a ** History of Greece,” ete, . . . . historians who were also superb story tellers 4 bp their immortal histories, or rather stories 
a sprinkle and twinkle of poetry thrown in for full measure ” T Oritte. Ss oo 
=e . LC. 


Il. GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, AND THE STRUGGLE OF PROTE 
4 oS , wn Bs STA a 
FOR EXISTENCE. Byv. RB. L. FLETCHER, M.A., late Fellow of All Souls College, Oxtord. | 


I. NELSON AND THE NAVAL SUPREMACY OF ENGL 
SELL, author of ‘' The Wreck of the Grosveoor.” ete. i SPW. nee Ree | 
“An interesting and most instructive series.’ “The fascinating series of ‘Heroes of the na | 


Morning News, Wilmington, Del. 7 | tions.’ "—Literary World 
’ | 
75 cents each (in box), and orders invited for the complete set 


LEADERS IN SCIENCE SERIES. 


Il. LOUIS AGASSEZ. His Life and Work. By CHARLES F. HOLDER 
- By . + 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. |The Tempest, A M i 
* Taken as a whole no more useful life of Agassiz t : an tend t ee Wight's Dreen 
warmly recommended to all who wish to gain familiarity With ono those sane od fame wil ee can ve Henry tv° Fue? vO. Hoss Twelfth ty tthe Winter's Te fe, King John, Richard 11. 
The illustrations are excellent.’’-—Boston Times. ee aes Sane Wee Spe always. | be published in th “rally ‘oak IV. (seonn Part Heovry Vv. Richard Iii Fen 7 Vill 76 
, ; a tela che Fatt) omeo and Ju 3 ; .. Henry ». Ave 
I, ay rma DARWIN. His Life and Work. By CHaRLEs F. HOLDER. 12mo, illustrated $1.50 posiguageplirtaat ea gaegactiaciaa dasa a To oe 
‘Mr. Holder is one of the American savants who have made Darwi ' : : j 
subject of profound study, and his t n and his system of philosophy a Haydn’s D j 
popular aes ”— Philadelphia Sulletin eS SO ee Oe os the Sane Cee have been produced for Delve cee eee, of F galy 
, e ventie ition. . i -. 
pees of 1892. By BENJAMIN VINCENT. pape Bihee Magan A wistory bier eae 
; ~ ° rr . _ u 
Secnan pages, including American Topics and a Copious Satsemhienl’ Indes Be 7) 
NAM, A.M. In one thick octavo volume, $6.00. Half Russia $9 ” a 
. ssia, .00. 


‘**Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates’ is th 
e 
| we know of in the English language ’— The Pontoon book of reference in a ee Ses Oe 


This work has been planned more parti 
ond ore particularly to meet the requirements of higher-grade students and The Iliads if Hi 
4 ) 0, omer. 


The Genesis of Art-Form. An Essay in Comparative Aisthetics, By 


GEORGE L. RAYMOND, author of “ Poetry as a Re i “s American Li erature, 1607- 1885 
: ( j presentative Art,” etc., Professor of O ; 
and Aésthetic Criticism, Princeton College. Fully i - ais \ : : h ‘3 g $260. P THE DE 
. i y illustrated, $2.25. ‘ : : "3 
‘ . . ° 
“In a spirit at once scientific, and that of the true artist. he | vaLOvuCaT OF Lem ramet ons . r A CTION 
’ st, he pierces through : , hor a de 
gh the manifestations of art VELOPMENT OF AMERICAN THOUGHT. Part II. puneatee pone ; ran F ron | 
’ MERIC c ICTION. 


to their sources, and shows the relations, intimate and essenti i 
1 ‘ ssential, between painting, sculpt } 6 
music, and architecture. A book that possesses not only Singular va'ue, but singular charm pen nee nae hed Mie Bor ta engine the _ ¥ 4-3... 
__ proached his task in a spirit of a true erin Tost thoughtful 
critic. ghtful and suggestive work 


York Times. 
wise, philosophical, and just.”—N. ¥ World. 


‘A most admirable series,””—London Spectator, 


THE ARIEL SHAKESPEARE. 


ieee te bie yor Size 344 by § inches. Large, clear type. Howard’s charming 
- mprete and unexpurgated. Flexible leather binding; volumes sold separately, 





Relating to all Ages and Nations for 





7 > > * 
Outlines of Roman History. By Henry F. Pena, Professor of Ancient 


History in the University of Oxford. 12mo, $1.75. 


from the Greek by GrorGE AE ogg spa AVagyets Series, No. 41.) Translated 
r t MAN. ull s illus ions *j 
signs and from Greek vases, 3 Vols., uniform with the « Balled P edaaet ol oe aioe ieee 


— ; 
y CHARLES F, RICHARDSON, Pro- 





Boston Globe 





‘< és ” - 
*,* “ Notes on ‘‘ New Books,” Vol. III., No.1, prospectus of the “ Heroes ” and “Story of the Natio - Seri 
ns” Series and 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


7] iit ; ‘nomi - ie ed 
Knickerbocker Nugget” Series sent on application. 


YORK. 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, NEW 


on American literature that has ben published.” — 
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aa TO_TEACHERS. 5 you desire to advance in your ie 


fession ; if you wish to be prepared to command higher salaries ; if you wish 
to know what the world has done to educate the people, and what methods 
the best teachers are now pursuing in their work ; if you expect to be worthy 
of your calling in every respect—you cannot afford to be without THE 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES, 


em TO BOARDS OF EDUCATION. The character and ex- 


cellence of your schools will depend upon the efficiency of your teachers, and 
every available means should be afforded them for a thorough preparation for 
their work, What investment could be more wisely made than the purchase | 
of THE INTERNATIONAL EpucaTion Sertgs for the benefit of your teachers? 
It gives a view of the whole field of educational work — histoiical, theoretical, 
and practical. No teacher can pursue his vocation intelligently and success- 
fully without the professional knowledge he will find in THe INTERNATIONAL 
EpucaTIon SeriEs. Place it in your Teachers’ Library without delay. We 
will make a liberal discount upon orders for this purpose. 


Ke TO CITY AND COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 1 is 


assumed that you are desirous to extend to your teachers all advantages that 
may be offered for their improvement and advancement in knowledge that is 
important to them as instructors. Believing that it is a matter of interest to 
you and to your teachers, we invite you to correspond with us. With THE 
INTERNATIONAL EpucaTION SERIEs your schools will temain at the front. 


a TO_READING CIRCLES. For Teachers’ Reading Cir- 


cles the various books in THE INTERNATrONAL EDUCATION SERIES are among 
the best that can be selected for their professional work. To aid State or local 
Circles, and individual readers in professional study, the TEACHERS’ IN- 
TERNATIONAL READING CIRCLE has been organized, and every 
teacher, or any one preparing to teach, is invited to become a member. 


(ts TO NORMAL SCHOOLS and TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Many of the volumes of THE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES are especially 
valuable as text-books for n>rmal and institute classes. The Series furnishes 
all that is required for pedagogical study, for either class use or reference. 


(ee- EASY PAYMENTS. We will deliver the Series complete, 


express charges paid, to any responsible teacher, payment to be made in 
monthly installments until full amount is paid. 




















D. APPLETON & GO., Publishers, 1, 3, and 5 Bond St, NEW YORK. 


APPLETON’S 


Indexed School Libraries. 


NOW READY: 


List A.—_For Primary and Intermediate Schools. 


List B.—For Grammar and High Schools. 


For Colleges and Universities. 


The volumes described in these lists have been carefully selected, not only 
with reference to their permanent value and instructive character, but with a 
view of fully supplementing all school studies, from the primary grades to 


the college and university. 


A new and valuable feature in connection with Appletons’ School Libraries 


is the 


Teachers’ and Pupils’ Reference Index 


accompanying Lists Aand B. This Index is a complete guide to a great store- 
house of knowledge contained in the various volumes of these choice libra- 
ries, making their entire contents immediately available in a convenient form. 
Among the subjects embraced are 


American and General History, Biography, 
Geography, Literature, and Science, 


in the various branches, and the full range of t »pics studied in school, besides 
a great amount of diversified information of a useful character, presented in 
story and narrative form. They are the first and only indexed school libra- 
ries ever offered, and their advantages for practical use will be apparent. 


Descriptive lists forwarded on application, and special terms quoted on 


liberal orders. Address 


D, APPLETON & CO, Publishers, 


Boston and Chicago. 








MODEL TEXT BOOKS. 
Houston’s New Physical Geography. iccscceacring of science. 


latest teachings of science. 
New maps. Numerous new illustrations. It is the realization of what a text-book 
on this subject should be. It is a book that will gladden the hearts of teachers 
and pupils. 


It is concise, comprehensive, up to the times, and in every respect an 


ideal text-book, Price, $1.25. 

A ’ Lit | By Avsert H. Smytu, A.B., Johns Hopkins Uni- 
merican | era ure, versity. There has been for years past a growing 

demand for a text book on American Literature, comprehensive in its scope, yet 

sufficiently concise to be completed in one term. -Such a text-book is here pre 


sented. Price, go cents. 

A N T t h k Gi H By Francis N. Tuorpg, Ph.D., Prof. 
BW BX 00 on VICS. of Constitutional History in the Uni- 

versity of Pennsylvania, Zhorfe’s Ciwics is a book of inspirations and aspira- 

tions. It is a book which in method, manner, and scope will secure the approval 


of every teacher who examines it. Price, $1.00. 
We have just issued a new illustrated edition 


a o 
Casar’s Commentarigs, of Chase & Stuart’s Cesar, with illustrations, 


maps, notes, and lexicon. It contains all the features-of the recently published 
editions by other commentators, and retains all the original features of the Chase 
&.Stuart series. Price, 


Hart's Gomposition and Rhetoric. 


the country, in which this book is being used, not only with satisfaction, but with 
enthusiasm, testify to its merit. It is the text-book used in the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, at Vassar College, and at most of the Educational 
Price, $1.05. 





$1.00. 


The thousands of schools of 
every grade, in all sections of 


Institutions having a national reputation. 


Chase and Stuart's Selections from Horace. 


With Notes 
and Vocabu- 











lary. This is the first edition of Morace published that contains a Lexicon. $1.00. 
For information in regard to the above, please address 
ELDREDGE & BRO., Philadelphia, Penn. 
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~ EVERY TEACHER: SHOULD 
OWN A DICTIONARY, 


Mass., U. 


° And try to have one in the schoolroom, 
Care ‘mente be taken to GET THE BEST. 


WEBSTER'S INTERNATIONAL, 


new from cover to cover. 
is the one to buy. 





SS. A. 





EVERY STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS now in office, and leading educators and 

scholars throughout the English speaking world, warmly indorse and recommend it. 
It is a thorough revision of the authentic “ Unabridged,” and fully ab: east of the times. 

The work of revision occupied over ten years, more than a hundred editors being em- 

| ployed aad over $300,000 expended before the copy was printed. 

SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Publishers, 
=pringtield, 


Wan Send for a pamphlet containing specimen pages and giving full particulars. 
be sent prepaid. YA Do not buy — ints of obsolete edttions. 


It will 
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ing told the country what most of us knew long befors, 
gta Hm a and Minneapolis have remarkably fine primary 
schools. Now, John W. Cook, president of the Normal Univer- 
sity, is largely responsible for the one, as Miss Cropsey is for the 
other, and the two have joined forces, the latter writing a primary 
or elementary arithmetic and the former an advanced book on the 

bject. : 

The highest praise that can be bestowed upon this ‘‘ Normal 
Course in Number ”’ is that each book is what it would be expected 
to be with each author at his best in this work, and that each aided 
the other materially in the perfecting of the work. They are text- 
books that must chalienge immediate attention and be heartily 


received. 

Descriptive Grocrapay. Taught by means of map 
drawing. Teacher's Edition. By Eva Wilkins. Syracuse, N. 

Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 128 pp. 8} x11. Price, $150. 
Since Gayot set the teaching world crazy over the drawing of 

maps, there has been a periodic demand for something new in msp 

drawing; bat with the multiplication of devices it becomes more 
difficalt to devise new things, hence the increased interest in the 
new thing when it appears. Miss Eva Wilkins has at least worked 
up @ method of teaching geog’aphy through map drawing in such 

a way as to make it new to all intents and purposes. There has 

been much that is closely akin to this.done for some time by live 

teachers, but it is here given character. - 

Thie is really a geography all by itself, containing all definitions 
that are important aud all the essential facts about divisions of the 
earth’s surface, the characteristics of the land surface, water divi- 
sions, climate, vegetation, anima’s and people. Each continent is 
then triangled twice and drawn, once for outline and then for divi- 
sions, and an outline given for the stady thereof. This is followed 
by a statemeut of all the more important facts. The United 
States is then studied, first as a whole, and then each state in the 
same way, and as completely as the céntinents. 

Pres pu Bonneur. Par Henri Ardel. With notes 
by Prof. E. Rigal. New York: William R. Jenkins. Boston: 
Carl Schoenhof. 117 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

This delightfal little tale of M. Ardel forms number eighteen of 
the Contes Choisis issued by William R Jenkins. These little vol- 
umes, and the larger series of Homans Choisis, have contained many 
of the most charming stories by contemporary French writers. 
The Contes Choisis, with their well edited English notes, are uni- 
formly admirably adapted for class use by learners of French. 
Both series farnish conclusive testimony of the strength of French 
literature and learning in this conntry. 

Fiaure Drawine For Cuaicpren. By Caroline Hunt 
Rimmer. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 79 op., 7¢x9}4. $1 25. 
The sum total of school drawing in the experience of some of us was 

the drawing upon the slate when the teacher did not wish us so to do, 

and to some of us the art was chiefly practiced upon the human 
face and form. Bat of late art has gone far aWay from that, and 
has concentrated itself upon ‘‘form’’ in the geometric sense. Is 
the pendalum swingirg back? Be that as it may, here is a book 
devoted eutirely to teaching the child how to draw the child figare. 
This is done at first wholly by means of single-line figures. 


Then it moves on through the drawing to life of the various parts 
of the body. The head and face of course claims the larger share 
of practice, there beiog thirty three illustrations thereof. There 
are in all 100 illustrations of how to do it or how not to do it in the 
drawing of some parts of the body. The directions are explicit. 
It would delight the teacher as well as the pupil to have this book 
at command with its wealth of material and usable instructions. 
Outings oF Encuish GRAMMAR, WITH CONTINUOUS 

SELECTIONS FOR PRACTICE. By Harriet Mathews. Boston : 

D. C. Heath & Co. 245 pp., 54x74. Price, 80 ote. 

The more the critics talk about the omission of Eoglish grammar 
from the curriculum, the more textbooks on the subject multiply. 
It is already evident that no criticism will eliminate the study of the 
subject or materially reduce the interest therein. All that is accom- 
plisned is the toning up—sometimes down — of the teaching thereof. 

This book demands and will receive attention. It teaches gram- 
mar and a deal of it, but does it in a fresh, crisp manner. The 
teacher who wiehes to teach as she was tanght must give this book 
a wide berth, but she who wishes to see results in the clear thinking, 
easy talking, and correct writing of pupils must know what the 
book is, what it does, and the way it does it. 

OurLine OF THE PrincreLes oF History. By Johann 
Gustav Droysen. Translated by E. Benjamin Andrews. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 122 pp. 74x5. Price $1 10. 

Whatever President Andrews does is well done. Few men are 
so even in the quality of their work. Not only are we indebted to 
him for the skillful translation, but more for his appreciation of 
the strength and helpfalness of these brief paragraphs regarding 
history and its privciples. ‘ 

President Andrews acknowledges his personal indebtedness to 
Protessor Droysen who has helped his thought for ten years. Most 
of us would accept without question any man’s wisdom who is in 
any degree responsible for the philosophy and wisdom of President 
Andrews. The writer prizes the book for what it is and for the 
way in which the translator presents it, and there must be many 
others to whom it will mesn as much. But entirely aside from 
this, the book is delightful in itself. It rans along lines of its own, 
and does it with a serenity from the inflaence of which one cannot 
easily escape. 

Manvat or Naturat THeowocy. By George Park 
Fisher, D.D., LL.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 94 
pp. 5x7. Price, 750. 

There is no American theologian who has the ear of the scholarly 
public in the same way or to the same extent as Prof. George P. 
Fisher. This is a natural companion to the author's popular work 
on Christian Evidences. While this ought, perhaps, to have pre- 
ceded that, it is really the safest to have had the Christian evi- 
dences take teir place first. This is good, strong reading, health- 
ful even to one who is not primarily interested in the theological 
side of it; but we fail to see how any thoughtful mind can read this 
and not be interested in its theology. 

MANUAL TRAINING Exercises. (PartI) By W. Hewitt, 
B.Sc. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 126 pp. 5x7}. 80e. 
This is one of the best books in small compass upon the early ex- 

ercises in manual training that has yet appeared. It is a series of 

exercises for the kindergarten or lowest grade primary school. It 
gives a list of all the apparatus and materials necessary to the ex- 
ercises; tells definitely what each should be, and then proceeds to 


outline thirty exercises, beginning with paper-folding, tearing and 


layiog, with designing in colors. Ia each exercise the title ta}), 
what is to be done; then follows a statement of what is to be used 
siz2, quantity, and quality; then directions so explicit that 
person can be stupid enough not to know what to do or to hava 
done; then perfect illustrations of the processes. Whenever ooi- 
ored material is used the illustrations are in color in this book, 
which adds materially to its valae. We do not see how this could 
be improved for school use. 


A Snort History or THE ENGLISH PEopLE. By J. 
R. Green. New York: Harper & Bros. 931 pp., 64x10}. $10.00, 
There has never been eo popular and every-way usable a history 

of England as J. R. Green's Short History of the English People, 
which has been more widely used and more serviceable than any 
other ever published. It is mach more than a history in the ordi- 
nary sense, giving, as it does, a picture of the country and of all the 
forces that have made her what she is. It isan ideal work. Thore 
is genius, rare genius, in the making of it. It is literally the first 
view ever given of this grand people in their evolation from period 
to period. This illustrated edition (two volumes) is as great 
wonder to those who knew and appreciated the former work as that 
was to all readers of history when it appeared. No brief history 
has ever been so effectively and beautifally illuminated. There 
are more than 600 illastrations which ://ustrate. They are all rare, 
many of them colored plates. They are not of battles nor war- 
riors, but of the habite and customs of the people. The distin- 
guishing feature of the work is that it describes the people as they 
lived, and the illustrations are for the same purpose. 

Opening at random to the chapter upon ‘* The Peasant Revolt ”’ 
(1377-1381), we find these pictares,—a lady riding in a wheel- 
barrow, a lady hunting, a family of the times about the hail fire, 
breaking up stony ground, ploughing, sowing, harrowing, weeding, 
reaping, tying up sheaves, carting corn, threshing, feeding chick- 
ens, killing pigs, catching rabbits, sparing birds, shoeing horses, 
swan hopping, storing treasure in a vault, queen, grinding at a 
hand-mill, wayfarers, bear-baiting. gambling, cock-fighting, etc. 

All these from one short chapter, showing the habits and cus- 
toms of the people. They are all from real pictures of those early 
days and are real art as well as the custome. It ie elegantly printed 
and beautifully bound. It is not too much to say that as a revela- 
tion of what has made England what she is, and of the way in 
which she has come to be what she is, these volumes are worth 
more than anything else and all else that has been written upon 
the country. It would be a blessing untold to have these volumes 
in every high school in the land. They should be there. 





REPRESENTATIVE ENGLISH LITERATURE FROM CHAU- 
CER TO TENNYSON. By Henry S. Pancoast. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 514 pp..5x8. Price, $1.60. 

This is a skillfal attempt to stady representative English from 
Chaucer to Tennyson by the scientific method in a single volums. 
In the aature of the case it has been impossible to doit. Thar it 
does what it does in the way it does is most desirable. I his se- 
lected with keen discrimination representatives of Chaucer s cen- 
tury, of the two and one half centuries of Italian influence, of the 
century of French inflaence, and of the century and a half of 
modern English, and has accompanied these with close analyses, 
with out.ines. classifications, notes, and anggestions. It has, there- 
fore, done what it has done in admirab!e manner, bat the condi- 
tions have made;it absolutely impossible to reach ics ileal, hence it 
contents itself with blazing a path in which the teacher can direct 
the echolars to perfec: the utility of the book. 








0. Lothrop Company's Second Spring Announcement 


of New Books, just issued or in preparation for early publication. 


We make it easy 


- For every teacher to own a fine Hand Camera, at 
no expense, 
A little leisure time and a little energy will secure 





In the Wake of Columbus. By 
FREDERICK A. OBER, Special Commissioner from ot 
the Latin-American Lepartment of the World's 
Columbian Exposi.ion. With nearly 250 illustra | 
trations made by Henry R. Blaney, expressly for 


the volume. Crown 8vo, richly bound in cloth with 
unique decorations, $2 50 


A notable book, of rare interest’ and permanent 
value. To students of history it will have a special 
significance, as it is full of important data not to be 
found elsewhere. As a memorial of the Ex position 
it is unique and wonderfully effective. 


Oscar Peterson, 


AIFRED 


of the Laureate. 


of Christ. 





Ranchman 


illustrated from original drawings, $1.50. 

A thrilling story of peril, hardship, and adventure 
in the wild West. It gives ~ ivid pictures of the coun 
try. the customs and peculiar characteristics of the | 


Indians and settlers, with a stirring plot and graphic | Rocky Fork-—Old Caravan Days 
—The Dogberry Bunch--Secrets at) 


incidents. 
Child Classics of Prose. Com-| Roseladies. 
piled by MARY R F. PIERCE, editor of “‘Child| dition. 


Classics of Poetry.” &vo, cloth, $1.50. 


Beautifully illustrated with photogravures of fa 
mous paintings. Each one of the selections in this 
dainty volume is a gem, and will be an enduring 
source of delight to young readers. The illustrations | 
make them familiar with some of the finest presenta 
tions ot child-life. 


The Interstate Third Reader. 
By MAry I. Lovevoy. 12mo, cloth, 40 cents. } 


The remarkable success of the First and Second | 
Readers for Supplementary Reading has shown the | 








for the 


$1.25. 


The ul - eg 
need of one for more advanced classes, and this has | welcomes alike Oy taschere eee eet ye 
| book contains a delightful series of helpful studies 
= led ioe Norway Tales,” a set o 
| poems called “ Baby’s Benefactors,” y 

rhymes and stories. a 


been carefully compiled by a practical teacher, from | 
the best authors. It will be found a valuable help. 


Artist’s Callery. Forty-five exquisite 


fac simile photogravures of representative paint 


ings of five of the greatest modern patnters— Millet, | Odd Business. By L. J. Brinemay. 
Quarto, cloth, $1.25. 

Bridgman’s skill in combini 

amusing conceits with bright yt he 
wisdom is almost unrivalled 


never pointless, and they are wonde i 
in their versatile droliery. or ee | 


Rosa Bonheur, Landseer, Bouguereau, and Sir 
Frederic Leighton—accompanied by portraits, bio- | 
graphical sketches. and careful analysis of their 
paintings. New ec ition 8vo, cloth, $3.00, leather 


Mr. 


Life of John Creenleaf Whit- 


tier. By W. SLOAN KenneEpy. New and en 


larged edition, brought dewn to date, 12mo, illus U. Ss. Curious Facts in United 
States History. By Matcotm TOWNSEND 

New Fdition. 8vo, cloth, $1 50; paper, 75 cents. | 

Nearly 500 pages, with indexes, maps and illus- 


trated with portrait frontispiece, and other cuts 
$1 50 net. 


A charming biography of Whittier, with an 
j , analy 
= sen writings, and numerous sales: 
ons contains interesting d 
pan OY & data not heretofore 


trations. 





TENNYSON. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Miss Porter’s skill and taste in compiling are | 
shown in the choice selection of beautiful passages 
with which this volume is filled. 
house of richest gems, and will delight every lover | 


Little Children in the Church 
By Rev. 
12mo, cloth, $1 00. | 
The new method o 
2 teniee hea f teaching the younger children 
and Ranger. By HArkRY W. FRENCH. 12mo, | illustrated lessons, with blackboard exercises, for 
| the use of teachers of infant classes. . 


THE MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD BOOKS. 


nett. Catherwood knew the West when it was | 
n°re than a wilderness beyond [llinois, } 
her stories abound in descriptions of times eosves eon an rom intimate personal 


past. Ay fuil of peculiar charm. 
ravel In Caravans, primitive habits are all 
in the most original way nein 


\Nursery Stories and Rhymes 
Home and Kindergarten. By 
EMILIE POULSSON. 4to, cloth, fully illustrated, 


“Packed with information which bh 
by bit, into the life of the nation.” ~ pate Ooi 


Immortelles. Selected from the Poems Helps by the Way. Edition de lure. 
prepared as a memorial to Bishop Brooks, and con- 
taining his portrait and autograph in a beautiful 
Printed on hand made 
parchment paper, antique style, and bound in full 
parchment, $250; in white or black watered silk, 
with beautiful medizval decorations in gold, 3 00 


By Rose PORTER. 
photogravure frontispiece. 


It is a treasure | 


A royal tribute to a royal leader. 
CHARLES F. Roavs | A Song of the Christ. 
A unique yet practical series of | 


| MABGARE SIDNEY 


Set of four in box, $5.00. New | 


Pioneer settling. om choice family reminiscences. 


Book, Compiied by ELprRipaz 


delicate cloth binding, $1.25. 


English and American authors. 
Her new 


RICHARD Hovey. 
$1.50. 
site illuminated initials 


llttie touches 
His pictures are among the great elegie 


BUTTERWORTH 


12mo, $1.25. 


| Rossini. 





0a” SEND FOR CIRCULARS OF 


NEW BOOKS AND FOR EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE : 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, P 





SENT FREE. 
ublishers, Boston. 





ADAMS SAWYER. Beautifully illustrated with 16 
full page plates from original drawings. $1.50. 


The story of our Savior told in tender and musical 
verse, each poem making a picture of some era. 


|'Whittier with the Children. By 
Illustrated with full-page 
photogravure of * Whittier With the Children,” 
and sixteen exquisite cuts from photographs and 
drawings made at the poet’s homes of his pets and 
favorite retreats, Royal 8vo, uncut edges, bound 
in silver gray with silver and gold ornaments, $1.59, 


The Tennyson Remembrance 
lustrated with portraits and other cuts. 


_ A charming memorial of the poet, giving intere 
ing glimpses of his home Hfe,” with tribetec fee 


Seaward. An Elegy on the death of Thomas 
William Parsons- With Notes and Biography. By | Write for particulars of how, by @ little pleasant 


Royal 8vo, gilt top, in box, 


With full-page photogravure portrait and exqui- 


‘One of the most memorable poems 
of been published for many a day It will A BN 
Ss of the language.”—Jnde 


Creat Composers. By Hezextau 


An outline of the history of music from th 
Jubal to the present day is given in this iMttle cae 
ume, together with sketches of Handel 
| Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Liszt and | 

: It also treats of past and present hymn 
~ pane riters, the American national songs, and the i 
Olle Opinion. | fluence of Wagner’s music in America. . 


er 


the Camera. 


By HARRIET 





The K-BOO isa fine quality Detective Camera, 
made for our exclusive use. The plate magazine 
holds twelve 4 x 5 plates, or any number less. 


Special Features of the K-BOO. 


No slides, no holders; safety shutters; plates or 
cut films may be vsed; automatic taliy, showing 
number of plates exposed; outside dimensions, 6%4 
X 8x 11 inches; covered with black grained leather; 
can be used with at‘ipod. Price, $18 00. 


The K ROO is given as a premium for $18.50 
in new subscriptions to the Lothrop Magazines ; 
ir for 4 Wide Awake subscriptions and $5 cash 
additional. It is-not necessary to be a subscriber. 

For s mp'e magazines address 


D LOTHROP COMPANY, BOSTON. 


friendship,} and 


8. Brooks. Il 
12mo, 





A FREE TRIP TO THE WORLD'S FAIR! 





| work, one can earn a trip to the World’s Fair, & 
bicycle. a watch, or a choice library, without its 
costing another cent. Isn’t this worth looking into ° 
Address D. LOTHROP COMPANY, BOSTON. 





We publish four of the finest magazines wed 
young People—graded from baby up to the High 
School Age It is easy to secure eribers £07 
these magazines 


BABY LAND.-—Gay jingles, sweet stories, dainty 

| Pictures, 50 cts. a year. 

|OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN.—For 

beginners in reading. Illustrated, $1 00 a year. 

Haydn | THE PANSY.—Edited by “Pansy” for young 
people of 8to 15. Illustrated. $1.00 a year. 

WIDE AWAKE —For the older young people. 


The best authors and artists contribute. 100 pp. 
month. $2 40 a year. 








Special terms to teachers for use as Supplemen- 
tary Reading 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, Boston. 
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THIS LIST of Approved 


School Books includes the 


leading publications of 


Monroe’s Readers. 
Butler’s Geometry. 
Butler’s Copy-Books. 
Scholar’s Companion. 
Warren’s Geographies, 
New American Spellers. 
Butler's Series Readers, 
Smith’s English Grammar. 
New American Arithmetics, 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories, 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 


Graded Problems in Arithmetic, 


Royse’s English and American 





Literature. 


















the late firm of Cowperthwait 
and Company, and of 
EK. H. Butler and Company. 




















Monroe’s Spellers, 
Butler’s Geographies. 
Sargent’s Etymology. 
Mitchell’s Geographies 
Butler’s Reading Charts, 
Mitchell’s Outline Maps, 
Monroe’s Reading Charts. 
Powell’s Language Series. 
Greene’s English Grammars, 
Parker’s Arithmetical Charts, 
Business Standard Copy-Books. 
McCabe’s Bingham’s Latin Series. 
Berard’s Histories of the United States. 




















Parkman Leaflets. 
Prose Passages from the 
Works of Francis Parkman, 
for Homes, Libraries, and 
Schools. Compiled by JoserHine 
E. Hopcpon, Editor of the Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Holmes, Bryant, 
Prescott, and Motley Leaflets, with 
illustrations. Large, 12mo, 122 pages. 
Price, 50 cents net. 


Mailed on receipt of price. 


The “ Parkman Leaflets ” consist of such 
choice selections from the writings of Amer- 
ica’s brilliant historian as are specially 
adapted to school use and home reading. 
Mr. Parkman’s books form a continuous 
history of the efforts of France to occupy 
and controi the American continent. His 
works have been pronounced as fascinating 
as any of Scott’s novels, and young people 
take delight in reading this great master of 
picturesque narration. 


“Itis an admirable selection, well calcu 
lated to rous2 the interest of pupils and 
make history a living subject.” — Sufi. 
Schools, Kansas City. 





Forensic Oratory. By 





Prof. Witt1amM C. Rosinson, LL.D., 
Yale University. 12mo, clo., $2.50 net. , 


LITTLE, BROWN CO., Publishers, 


254 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successors to Science Dept. Natl. 
Schl. F. Co., established 1871,) 


179 & 181 Lake St., Chicago, 
Makers PHYSICAL, 
CHEMICAL, 


and OPTICAL 
APPARATUS, 














. Valveless Air Pumps, 
» Improved Static Electr’l 
? Machines, 
School Dynamos, 
Wention | Soler and “Elect’ lL Projection Microscopes, 





this Rlect’l Test Instruments, etc. 
paper. | ( Catalogues and Special Net Prices free, 


INTERESTING AND IMPOR. 
TANT FACTS. 





A French botanist records that the same flower 
of an orchid emits decidedly diffsrent odors at 
different times, and that there is even a very re- 
markable periodicity in the development of the 
perfume of certain orchi 


Acsording to the most recent calculations 100,- 
,000 tons of water pour over Niagara every 
hour. This represents 16,000,000 horse power. 


Negroes outnumber whites in only three states 
in the union,—South Carolina, Mississippi. and 
Louisiana. Their total numbers are 7,479,040, 
an increase of 889,247 during the last ten years. 


Richard T. Ely estimates the number of paupers 
in this country at 3,000,000, and $100,000,000 as 
the cost for their support. 

The first patent in the United States was issued 
Jaly 31, 1790, to Samuel Hopkins for making 
pot and pearl ashes. 


Nine hundred and fifty sub-marine telegraph 
cables are now in operation; most of them in 
Europe. Their total length is over 80,000 miles. 


South Dakota has the largest artesian well in 
the world. It shoots water 140 feet above the 
surface. 


WANTED TEACHERS. 


We are in 
direct com- 
munication 
with every 








have thous. 
ands of 

ces to fi e 
East, West, 
North, South. 
No registra- 
tion fee—and absolutely no commissions charged 
If you are open fora better place write at once to 


HE-AMERICAN 


School Board Journal 


Agents Wanted. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGER’8s EXPRESS DUPLICATOR 
(Bee advt. in another column.) They may be seep 
and tested at Room No. 5, or will be sent by express 
on application to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. 


Remedy Free. INSTANT RELIEF, Fina 
curein l0days.Never returns; no pu 
no salve; no suppository. Avictim tried 


in vain every remedy has discovered a 
ny po which he will mail free to his fellow suf- 
dabderess kN Rib Bi an BB, Hew 





Vanderbilt 
Bidg 
N.Y City. 





















SCHOOL DESKS svites. 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Blackboards 


Hrasers 



















Crayons 






EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLKOOM. 








sooo ACENTS 





WANTED. 












For Catalogues and Prices address 


United States School Furniture Co., 


Sidney, 






307 & 309 Wabash Ave., 74 Fifth Ave., 








CHICAGO. NEW YORK. Ohio. 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
| 


The Besion Medieal and Surgical Journal says | 
editorially : It is a significant fact that the present 
movement for the advancement of physical culture 
in ite various athletic, gymnastic, and special forms, 











ARKANSAS. 


The school fand is $1,250,000. 
An effort is being made to tone up by law th 


have run their course in this country. The interest appliances. 


in athletics and gymnastics is more widely diffased, mine bye ott S. ie oe phd ‘in Canon City daring the summer, and public 
upon 


having penetrated with varying degrees of inten- as any similar officer in other states, and there is 
sity all parts of the country. The present move- | promise of great advance along all lines in the near | course of construction. It will be three # ories 


ment has lasted longer thanany of its predecessors, | future. 
and as yet shows no signs of abatement or culmi- 


nation. | 
It is only within the last decade that any really 


CALIFORNIA. 


has been appointed to an instractorship in 


is chiefly within the period named that their in- Barnes. 


io physical education. 


schools and colleges is the growing conviction, not | tional journals. Upon the recent birthday anniver 
only among the leading apostles of physical train- | 


i iti t her a ise at the Normal. One of the tillon method. 
ee ee sl mame bak Oe d into a bower of ments of 20,000 children, under the dirction of the 


beauty with » profusion of lovely flowers and superintendent of physical training. It is alto- 
The Boston Normal School of Gymuastics was | green foliage and on the stage was placed Mies gether probable that there will be the usual ecare, 
established in 1889 by Mrs. Mary Hemenway, and Scballenberger’s chair wreathed in roses. About — 
generally is maintained at her expense. It was | 2.30 o'clock the honored teacher was conducted 
originally established for the purpose cf providing into the apartment and seated with ceremony in 
certain teachers selected from the public echools of | the gaily decked chair, the advanced class singing is attracting much attention for its clear thought | 
Boston, with instruction in the Ling or Swedish | a song of greeting, while the little pupils marched ,14 vigorous expression. His trestment of practi- | 
gymnastics. The school board having adopted the around the room, and as they passed each threw a h ts ekillful and forcible. 
; ’ ; ; ee ; cal school qaestions is skillful an e 
Swedish gymnastics as a branch of the school cur- | banch of oe at - —- Miss ~~ 
riculam and provided for the instruction of its Cozzens advan with a birthday greeting and o B Bright, who is devoting hi son lacnel 
teachers in this subject, the Normal School of Gym- | read poems, one by herself and the other by Miss ;, the on Pt I a ‘aa a His last 


teachers of gymnastics and athletic trainers require |rooms had been transforme 
thorough preliminary trainiag for their work. 


nastics is now maintained, under the direction of English. The recipient, although completely sur- 
Miss A. M. Homans. 


in its course of atudy, which embraces lectures and Schallenberger barn with all their horses was 


examinations in Anatomy, Physiology, Psychology, burned, and among them Miss Schallenberger’s rer Sameiomnl ; 
Pedagogy and the distinctive principles of the pony, which had done her faithful service for Whitty Pgh ag eng ony y Bg y ook 


Swedish pedagogical gymnastics. The school has many years. Naturally she grieved at the loss, 
an extensive library of works in various languages, and the pain her old friend endured and alluded 


appropriate to the work of the school, and is also to it in her remarks. At the close of the literary | 


well supplied with appliances for demonstrative , program in her honor, it was announced that other 
purposes and for anthropometrical measurements. | ceremonies were to take place in the yard, accord- 
This school has already won wide and favorable ingly the teachers in charge led her down to the 
recognition for iteelf, by reason of the wisdom and | place where she always tied her horse, and there 
generosity shown by its founder and managers in stoed a new horse adorned with a collar of roses, 
the selection of its teachers, in the character of its a shining harness and hitched to Miss Schallen- 
management, and in the ordering and results of its | berger’s cart. Professor Klieeberger made the 
course of study. 


ani ift f 
EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. = 3 ican a tribute from her pupils. 


power that employs teachers in the raral districts. | 
There is to be no more diverting of school fands orado Kindergarten Normal School of Denver, 
differs markedly from all similar movements that ¢ the purchase of useless material and ill-fitting ee samen leone ee 


; be f San Jose band:d together to promote kindergarten educa- 
py eda ood Mp conn Ee “Leland rion in Colorado. lt was through their efforts 


consideravle success has been achieved by American Stanford Jr. University, where she will work io ‘that the kindergarten law was passed. As a re- 


in the field of physical education; as it | ‘oual d t t with Prof. Earl , 
pagent onder sified «portal ' ‘Se —-_ Bebellonbonger is one of the! will be opened in Denver and through the state in 


iti i t st women educators of the country. She is September. —_— 
sensitiveness or aversion to the force of European iy Satya ee the tectiian Gunemmaas ot! 


example and experience has been sufficiently over- ‘the San Jose State Normal School, and there a | 
come for them to adopt well approved and ade- | no man or woman in the city with greater power ,.-) in nature study in all the grades, and the re- 


t for traini tent ialists | upon the institate platform, and few who can ,,) -way satisfactory. 
eee oma her. She has written three articles for the oe ee sali 7 


The most important characteristic of the present | Journal of Education within the past year that 
movement to promote physical education in our have rarely been eqaaled by any writer in educa- 


sary ot Miss Schallenberger the teachers and pupils dren of the district by a modification of the Ber- 


| prised, responded gracefully and feelingly to these 
Theory and practice seem to be wisely blended lovely tribates. Not long before this birthday the mutual, social, intellectual, and professional ad 


| presentation speech, announcing that the steed | 


om her fellow-teachers, and the 


COLORADO. 


| Colorado College has just ‘received a gift of 
© $2,000 from Wm. G. Means of Boston. 
At the second annual commencement of the Col- 


Two additional school buildings will be erected 


kindergarten opened in September. ee 
The Manual Training School of Denver is ip 


A Tonic 


For Brain Workers, the Weak 
and Debilitated. 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 

Dr. J. C. Wilson, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,says: “I have used it as 
a general tonic, and in particular 
in the debility and dyspepsia of 
overworked men, with satisfactory 
results,” 





‘high and will accommodate 400 students. It will 
be Denver’s fourth pablic high school. 
There are nearly 800 women of Denver who are 


sult, a largenumber of public kindergarten schools 


CONNECTICUT. 
New Britain has adopted the most advanced 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
There is to be a measurement of the school chil- 


It is hoped to record the measure- 





ILLINOIS. 
The report of Sapt. J. H. Collins of Springfield | 


Cook County is doing good work under Supt. 





report is one of the best in America. 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
The Chicago Teachers’ Club is organized for ’ 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





vantage. The club is the product of the mentel 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


largely aided in the perfection of details by Miss 
Linnie Freibarger of the Haven. The meetings 
are held at Franklin Hall, 68 Adams Street, op 
the 3d Saturday of each month. A luncheon is 
to be a feature of the meeting. 


IOWA. 
There are 22,275 teachers in the state. 
School property is valued at $13,800,152. 


(Continued on page 28 ) 

















Epochs of American History. 


A Series of small Books providing u continuous history of the United States Srom 
the foundation of the Colonies to the present time. Kdited by ALBERT 
Busunevy Hart, Ph D., Assistant Professor of History 
in Harvard University. 


I. THE COLONIES, 1492-1750. By Reusen Gotp Tuwaires, Sec- 


retary of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Author of “ Historic 
Waterways,” etc. Fourth Edition. With four colored maps. Cloth, $1.25. 


Il. FORMATION OF THE UNION, 1750-1829. By Atserr 
BusHNELL Hart, Ph.D., Author of “Introduction to the Study of Federal 
Government,” ete Second Edition. With five colored maps. Cloth, $1 25. 


Ill. DIVISION AND REUNION, 1829-1889. By Wooprow 


: : ee em - , hd 
WItson, Ph.D., Professor of Jurisprudence in Princeton University, Author of 
“ee ” > : 2 ra > 9 oo . ¥ 4 

Congressional Government,” etc. Second Edition. With five colored maps. 
Cloth, $1.25. ust ready. 


' “a ome three volumes of this series . . . constitute the most satisfactory history of our country for 
e ee use that has yet been written. History studied and taught along the lines followed by these 
volumes would have a new sigpifizance to our youth and accomplish vastly more in the way of training 


for citizenship than the study of his ' 
akan ee y iistory has yet done in too many of our schools.””—Journal of Pedagogy, 





‘* As text books, books of reference, or for general reading, . . 


Chautauquan, Meadville, Pa. + a ane ee 


PME yee bate — = — been felt by every reader for whose use the larger histories are 
‘ orter ones inadequate. . . While stress is laid u 

' ‘ pon certain epochs, the series 

nevertheless, presents a continuous history of the American people.’’—School Review pence N.Y. 


EPOCH MAPS ILLUSTRATING AMERICAN HISTORY. 


By ALBER tr BusHNELL Hart, Ph.D. 14 colored maps, oblong quarto, limp 
cloth. Second Edition. 50° cents, met. 


ENGLISH HISTORY FOR AMERICAN READERS. By 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HiGcInson, Author of “ Young Folks’ History of the 
United States,” etc., and Epwarp CHANNING, Ass‘stant Professor of History in 
Harvard University. With numerous illustrations maps, and index 
About 375 pages. Meards ready, ) eae: 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 








LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
LONGMANS’ OBJECT LESSONS. Hints on Preparing and Giving 


Them. With full Notes of Complete Courses of Lessons on Elementary 
Science. By Davip SaLmon, Principal of the Training College, Swansea; Re- 
vised and Adapted to American Schools by Joun F. WoopHULL, Professor of 
Methods of Teaching Natural Science in the New York College for the Train 
ing of Teachers. 12mo, 246 pages. 152 illustrations. Mailing price, $1.10. 
“ , 
nian ar ufos are died uvaghot te este th Tees Bs ORE, oman tnd p 
° plan adopted is eminently objective and inductive. . . 


The process of comparing objects, in order to d i 
classification, is most eamuanty developed."—Bducational Maton » aa ere wane of 


*_* A prospectus, with specimen pages, will be sent'on application, 


AN_ INTRODUCTION TO MACHINE=-DRAWING AND 


DESIGN. By Davip ALLAN Low (Whitworth Scholar), Princi ical S 
é , Principal of T l, 
People’s Palace, London. With 65 Illustrations and deg i agg ao 


|EXERCISES IN WOOD WORKING. for Handicraft Classes in 


Elementary and Technical Schools. By WILLIAM C } 
’ i AW Fe 
ber Inst.C. E. 28 Plates. Fep. file.” In case, $1.50. ae 


STEAM. pyw.R — 
. y W. Ripper, M.I.M.E., Principal of the Techni shef 
field. With 142 Illustrations. 12mo. 210 canta, 80 i Miataaen Pe 


A GRADUATED COURSE OF SIMPLE MANUAL TRAIN- 
, my yg 3 a EDUCATING THE HAND AND EYE By W 
i TT, b.Sc., Science Demonstrator for Liverpool Sch Fi | 
Second Series. With 4 colored Plates and Season png game By 4 


PRACTICAL PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. By |. 


HAMMOND Morris, South Kensin 
; ; ’ gton Art Department. : y 
ings done specially for the Book by the Author, Hoy deta’ Mee Draw 


ELEMENTARY PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


of Nature. By JouNn THORNTON, M.A. 
8vo. 256 pages. 80 cents. 


PRACTICAL ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. 


B.Sc.., F.L.S. With 226 Illustrations and full Index. 








An Introduction to the Study 
With to Maps and 161 Illustrations. Crown 


By Joun Brpcoop, 
12mo. 362 pages. $1.50. 


LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY MECHANICS. Introductory to 





Longmans, Green, & Co. 


LONGIMANS, GREEN, & CO., 


will send their Catalogue of School Books to an 


~~ Seas . 4 i i 7 


y address upon request. 


15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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STATISTICS IN BRIEF. 


[The following are culled from the last annual statement of the 
U. S. Commissioner of education :] 

Schoolhouses, 224,839, 

There are 430 colleges. 

Male teachers, 125,602. 

Female teachers, 238,333. 

Teachers in U. S., 363,935. 

Local school taxes, $97,137,212. 

Average number of days, 134 3. 

There are 120 professional schools. 

States raise for schools, $26,188,654. 

One third the teaching force is male. 

Value of school property, $342,876, 492, 

College libraries have 796 333 pamphlets. 

The colleges received in gifts $6,849,208. 

Papile in the common schools, 12,697,196. 

There are 122,523 students in the colleges. 

It costs $17.22 per year per pupil in the U. S. 

Total public echool money raised, $143,110,218. 

Increase expense over previous year, $7,688,356. 

There are 31,792 public normal school students. 

There are 16,597 students in professional schools. 

There are 1,578 teachers in public normal schools. 

There are 131 public normal schools and 46 private. 

Salaries of teachers and superintendents, $91,683,338. 

The schools of the country cost $2.29 per individual. 

The college libraries contain 4,542,902 bound volumes. 

The salaries are 65 4 per cent of total expense of schools. 

Western states have more than two women to one man teach- 
ing—10,332 to 4,676. 

South Atlantic states have about as many men as women teach- 
ing—19 524 to 20,276, 

North Central states have about two women to one man teach- 
ing—113,686 to 54,547. 

South Central is the only division with mere male than female 
teachers— 28,520 to 20,957. 

North Atlantic states have largest proportion of fervale teach- 
ers,—73,152 to 18,335, or nearly four to one. 

The North Central states expend for schools, $2 823,563; 
North Atlantic, $48,006 869; South Central, $10,796,864; West- 
ern, $10,130,815; South Atlantic, $8,519,873. 


—~>——_——_ 


WORLD'S FAIR NOTES. 


Qaeen Victoria has sent several sketches of her own to Chicago. 
Of four landscapes mounted in a plain frame, three represent ecenes 
near Balmoral; the other is a view of Aix-les Bains, taken from 


the spot where the Qaeen intended to build a villa. One of the 
sketches shows a glade of Ballochbuie Forest in October. 
There is a sketch of Spot, Her Majesty’s terrier, and another of 
Prince Henry of Battenburg’s pug-dog; also a portrait of the 
Qaeen’s ‘‘ Munshi and Indian Secretary,”’ Hafin Abdul Karim. 


The National Museum at Washington, in its exhibit at the 
World's Fair, displays a collection of coins and other metal money 
valued at nearly one million dollars. 


The last will and testament of Queen Isabella, in which she 
makes a number of references to the new world, is an interesting ob- 
ject in the Spanish exhibit. 


There is to be a wonderful display of evergreens at the Colum- 
bian Exposition ; three hundred distinct varieties come from Wis- 
consin alone. Wisconsin sends also a cranberry bog. California 
sends a collection of orange trees. New York is to be represented 
by a vineyard; France by a most elaborate exhibit, including a 
section eperated by a French nurseryman, showing the culture and 
training of trees from a small sprig protected by glass to a full- 
grown tree. 


In front of the Administration Building the Jargest fountain in 
the world will toss graceful streams and excite the admiration of 
millions of spectators. The idea of the fountain is that of an 
apotheosis of modern liberty—Colambia—and will take the shape 
of a triumphal barge, guided by Time, heralded by Fame, and 
rowed by eight standing figures, representing on one side the arts, 
and on the other science, industry, agriculture, and commerce. 
This barge is preceded by eight sea horses, forming a semi-circle in 
front, and mounted by eight young men as ontriders, who represent 
modern commerce. The smallest figure is some twelve feet in 
height and the largest twenty feet. The design of the basin is cir- 
cular—150 feet in diameter—and is flanked on each side by col- 
umnes 50 feet high, surmounted by eagles. The water is furnished 
by a great half circle of dolphins in the rear and by a system of 
jats which entirely surround the barge and figures. At night the 
fountain will be illaminated by electricity after the principle em- 
ployed in fountains in the Champ de Mars. 





EXPENSE OF SCHOOLS. 


New York, $17,548 880. New Jersey, $3,323 067, 
Pennsylvania, 12 922,422, Texas, 3,178,200. 
Illinois, 11,645,126. Kentucky, 2,260 468. 
Ohio, 10,602,238. Khode Island, 2,157,014. 
Massachusetts. 8,286 062. Maryland, 1.910 663. 
Iowa, 6,332,953. Colorado, 1,631,379. 
Missouri, 5,432,262. Virginia, 1,606 509. 
Michigan, 5 349,366. Tennessee, 1.526,241. 
Indiana, 5,245,218. Maine, 1,327,553. 
California, 5,187,162. South Dakota, 1,119,630. 
Kansas, 4,972 967. West Virginia, 1,198,493. 
Minnesota, 4,183,310. Arkansas, 1,016,776. 
Wisconsin, 3,801,212. M aaissippi, 1,107,970. 
Nebraska, 3,376,332. 


BON BONS. 


A little girl came in one cold morning exclaiming, ‘‘ My finger- 
nails have the toothache! ’’ 


‘*I ’sprised my teacher in school today,’ said Nancy. ‘‘ She 
told me I couldn’t whisper, and I showed her right off how I could.” 


Teacher—What is the meaning of self control ? 
Boy—It’s when a teacher gets mad and feels like giving a boy a 
black mark and doesn’t. — Good News. 


‘* What does ‘ yore’ mean ?’’ asked the teacher. 

‘* Old time,’’ answered the bright little girl. 

‘* Now write me a sentence with ‘ yore’ in it.”’ 

And the bright little girl wrote, ‘‘ We had a good yore at our 
house last night.’’ 


Recently a public-school teacher wrote the sentence: ‘‘ Them 
boys are elidiog down hill,’’ and requested some one in the school 
to ‘‘ correct and why.’’ One bright youngster held up his hand 
and on being asked his reason, said: ‘‘ Those boys are sliding down 
hill because they can’t slide up.’’ 


Teacher—This is the fifth time you have been late this week, and 
you were late twice last week and three times the week before. 
What have you got to say ? 

Pupil—Say ? Why, that you have a most wonderful head for 
figgers. Don’t see how you can remember so many ! 


THEORY AND PRACTICE.—"‘ Well, what did you learn at 
school to-day ? ”’ 
** That two negatives make an affirmative,’’ answered the little 


y. 
‘* And what does that mean, pray ?”’ 
‘*Dunno. Teacher didn’t have no time to tell us.’?—Indianapo- 
lis Journal, 


Teacher (to geology class) —Of what character is the formation 
of coal ? 

Young Freshly—Coal is, er, a mineral, sir. 

Teacher—Next! Jimmy Crossly, what is coal, a vegetable or 
& mineral formation ? 

Jimmy—Neither one. 

Teacher —What is it, then ? 

Jimmy—Coal? A necessity, and thunderin’ hard to get at that. 


In one of Belfast’s schools a few days ago the teacher had some 
trouble in teaching a small boy to properly modulate his voice, 
especially at the close of a sentence. Finally losing patience, the 
teacher said: “I do not balieve you have let your voice fall this 
week,’’ ‘'O yes, I have, ma’am,’’ said the boy; “only yesterday 
as I was rannin’ along the street hollerin’ jses as loud as I knew 
how, I stubbed my toe an’ fell, an’ you can jess bet I let my voice 
fall with me.” 


One of the schoolma’ams who has never made a study of agri- 
culture gave a problem to her school the other day beginning, ‘‘ I 
planted four bushels of wheat on 325 acres of land,’’ etc., eto. 
When she collected the arithmetic papers one sober-faced, unimag- 
inative lad had none to give her. ‘' How is this, Peter, couldn’t 
you work the problem?’’ ‘No, ma’am.’’ ‘‘ Why, I’m disap- 
pointed; I thought you understood your work well yesterday.”’ 
** Well, there wasn’t no examples like this yesterday.’”’ ‘‘ Yes, 
they were worked just the same.’’ ‘‘I can’t work no such exam- 
ple as that. Four bushels of wheat on 325 acres wouldn’t bring no 
kiod of an answer no matter how hard a fellow worked.’’ 











NEW TEXT-BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS. 


The Foundations of Rhetoric. 


Price. $1.00. By mail, $1.10 


—PLPLDLI III 


study of the English language. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF RHETORIC, by Prof. Adams Sherman Hill of Harvard 
University, is a model text-book for the use of the student or the private learner in the 
A writer in the Cincennati Commercial Gazette com- 


mends it as follows: ‘I wish I could persuade every one who writes for the press or who delivers public addresses to begin at once the study of Zhe 


Foundations of Rhetoric. 
tion. 
write it correctly, to this invaluable work.’ 


The Principles of Hthics. 


Price, $1.75. By mall, $1.92. 


metaphysician. 


Greencastle, Ind. ; Ohio Wesleyan University ; and many other leading institutions, 


for examination on receipt of $1.46. 


The Elements of Deductive Logic. 


Price, 8 .90. By mail, 81.00. 


edge of the fundamental forms of thought and be prepared for the pursuit of the philosophical sciences. 


I recommend it to experienced writers as well as to beginners; to the learned not less to those of limited educa- 
I invite the intention of all who desire to acquire the art of writing English correctly, and of all who desire to preserve the ability to 
A sample copy for examination will be sent postpaid to any instructor on receipt of 80 cents. 


This work, by Prof. Borden P. Bowne of the Boston University is an introduction to fundamental 


moral ideas and principles rather than a detailed discussion of specific duties and virtues. 


It is an 


ideal text-book of Moral Philosophy and bears upon its pages the impress of a true scholar and 


It has already been introduced into Smith College, Northampton, Mass ; Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn.; DePauw University, 
A sample copy will be sent postpaid to any instructor wishing it 


This work, by Prof. Noah K. Davis of the University of Virginia, is designed 
as a text-book for undergraduates. 


It comprises the body of approved logi- 


cal doctrine, so that in a limited time a student may acquire a rounded knowl- 


‘‘In an experience of more than thirty years 


j j ” q > % ry 
as a student of logic, and as a teacher of the subject to college classes, I have not before seen a treatise so valuable as this.’—/. 7. Murfee, Supt. Marion 


Military Institute, Marion, Ala. 


Supplementary Reading. 


Price, 8 .30 each. Ey mail, 8 .33, 


A sample copy for examination will be sent, postpaid, to any instructor on receipt of 75 cents. 


The publication of HARPER'S SCHOOL CLASSICS places within the reach of teachers of 


English Literature a number of the best authors in a convenient form for class use. 
bers are bound in cloth in uniform style, and are printed in clear type on good paper. 


All the num- 
The fol- 


lowing volumes have thus far been published, — many of them annotated for class purposes, — and others are soon to follow : Lawrence's PRIMER OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE, Lawrence’s ENGLISH LITERATURE PRIMER — Romance Period — Lawrence’s ENGLISH LITERATURE PRIMER — Classical Period — 
Lawrence’s ENGLISH LITERATURE PRIMER — Modern Period — Conant’s PRIMER OF GERMAN LITERATURE, Conant s PRIMER OF SPANISH LITERATURE, 
Macaulay's Lire AND WritiNGs oF Appison, Macaulay’s Lorp CLIivE, Macaulay's WILLIAM Pitt, Macaulay’s Joun HAmppEN-Lorp BURLEIGH, Macau- 
lay’s MACHIAVELLI-WALPOLE, Knatchbull-Hugessen’s OLIVER CROMWELL, Addison's SIk RoGer De Cover.Ley, Cowper’s Task, and Eginhard’s LIFE 


OF CHARLEMAGNE, 








The above books may be had of all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers on receipt of price as quoted. Harper's Illustrated Bulletin of School and College Text- 
Books Numbers One, Two, and Three, will be sent free to any address on request. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pustisuers, FRANKLIN SQuarE, New York. 
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IOWA. 
509,830 pupils enrolled in the public achools. 


Sioux City prides herself upon her schoolhouses. 
Average salaries, men, $37.76 per month; 


women, $30.78, 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
Supt. C. E. Meleney of Somerville bas issued 


practical. 

Supt. B. B. Russell of Brockton makes a re- 
markable showing of parentage for the pupils in 
the public schools. Of 6,552 pupils, of only 111 
were both parents born in Brockton; 693, one 


parent born in Brockton; 2,630 in other towns in | country. 


the state; 1,247 in other states of the Union; 541 
Ireland, 347 Sweden, 226 England, 223 Canada, 
157 Nova Scotia, 76 Scotland, 57 New Brunswick. 
43 Prince Edwards Island, 26 Newfoundland, 21 


Italy, 9 France, 9 Germany, 8 Rassia, 6 Cape 


Breton, 3 Denmark, 2 Poland; 1 each Portagal, 


Moravia, Wales, Malta, New Zoealacd, West | 


Indies. 
Sum expended for education for each child be- 


tween 5 and 15 in Massachusetts : 


Brookline, $33 66 Lowell, $14 64 
Newton, 25 60 New Bedford, 14 62 
Boston, 21.92 Swansea, 14 01 
Waltham, 19.04 Haverhill, 13 76 
Cambridge, 18 17 Fitchburg, 13.383 
Somerville, 17 67 Quincy, 12 98 
Malden, 17 49 Dighton, 12 86 
Springfield, 17 37 Wobarn, 11.93 
Walpole, 17.35 Somerset, 11.32 
Gloucester, 16 86 Rehoboth, 11.16 
Salem, 16 O1 Westport, 11.06 
Brockton, 16.00 Holyoke, 10.31 
Taunton, 15 99 Freetown, 9 89 
Chelsea, 15 59 Lawrence, 9 46 
Worcester, 15.87 Pittsfield, 9.13 
Lynn, 14 81 Fall River, 8,23 
Brookline Flag Days, suggested by Hon. Robert 
C. Winthrop :— 
Emancipation Proclamation, . Jan, 7 
Wasbington’s Birthday, . © Feb. 22 
Evacuation of Boston, ; ° + March 17 
Cloee of the Civil War, . ° April 9 
Battle of Lexington, ° April 19 
Decoration Day, ° May 30 
Banker Hill Day, . ° Jane 17 
Independence Day, . ° ° - daly 4 
U. S. Constitution Day, and Birthday 
of Boston, 1630, . é ° - Sept. 17 
Yorktown Surrender, ° ° - Oct. 19 
Columbus Day, ; ° « Ost 231 
Brookline made a Town, ° Nov. 13 
Landing of the Pilgrime, . ° Dec. 21 


a 
course of study that is at once progressive and 


| Salem enjoys the eminent distinction of having 
| inaugurated the present crasade of art decorations 

for echoolhouses through Mr. Roses Turner, the 
apostle of public school art decoration. 





| ——a 
| MICHIGAN 


State Supt. Henry R. Pattengill has reason to | 
congratulate himself upon what has been accom- | 
plished through the legislature this session, and 
through the toning up of the institute work of the 
state at his hands. 

The state echool fand amounts to $7,641 307. 
| MINNESOTA. 

The Dalath report ie brilliantly illuminated 
with more than a score of beautiful full-page pic- 
tures of interiors and exteriors of school buildings. 
It is one of the most attractive in the entire 











| There is a determination to make the most pos- | 
| sible of the normal school plants of the state. 

| The state has a series of summer schools to sup- 
plement the normal schools. 

Miss Mary F. Hall, whose institate work has 
been eminently successful, bas been studying the | 
work of normal schools and city schools in the wake | 
of Dr. Rice, the expert. | 








MISSISSIPPI. | 
The State Association publishes its procecding | 


in a pamphlet of one hundred pages—» document 


| of permanent educational value. 


The State University has a course of instruction | 
specially adapted to young teachers. It lasts six | 
weeks each spring. | 





NEW JERSEY. 


Supt. Vernon L. Davey of East Orange issues a 
new and attractive course of study (48 pages). | 
The town is progressive in all ita educational ac- 
tivities. 


NEW YORE, 


Brooklyn.—87 schools. 
Daily average, 81,985. 
764 new classes in ten years. 
121,819 different pupils in ’92. 
70 2 per cent in primary grades. 
27 7 per cent in grammar grades. 
5,122 more pupils in ’92 than ’91. 
96 054 children registered in 1892. | 
Training school, 102; increase of 21. 
160 new classrooms provided last year. 
1 6 per cent of the pupils in Girls’ High. 
-58 of 1 per cent of the pupils in Boys’ High. 
: _— the feweet new teachers appointed 
in '92, 
172 classrooms with 8,600 sittings are being pro- 








vided by buildings in process of construction. 
7.753 new sittings in ’89; 4,484 in’90; 5,021 | 


in 91; 7,255 in ’92. Total, 21,513 sittings added 
in four years. 

Albany’s reorganizing of the school board dar. 
ing the past year is one of the most important ed- 
ucational events in the history of the schools for 
a quarter of a century. In 1866 there were but 
fifteen echools in the city, with 8,924 pupils. 
There had scarcely been a building erected since 
1838, and they were in a poor condition. There 


| had been no attention to ventilation, proper light, 


or heating. All but three of these buildings 
have been replaced by modern structures upon 
correct educational and sanitary principles. There 
are now twenty-two excellent buildings in which 
modern methods are well taught. 


OHIO. 

Columbus has had an increase of 2,147 pupils in 
three years. 

The school board of Salem has honored the 
memory of Dr. F. M. Clark, a deceased member, 
by publishing a full-psge portrait in their report 
with an appreciative ‘‘ In Memoriam.”’ 





OREGON. 
The Portland High School has thoroughly re 





Health and Vigor 


FOR THE 


Brain and Nerves. 





Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites 


modeled its course of study upon the most modern | From the vital principle of the ox-brain and 


— 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


wheat-germ, is an essential Food to the Brain 
and Nerves. It contains nothing injurious. 


Butler County has published a seventy-page re- | Formula on each label. 
port of the Dec. 5-9 (’92) institute, and a readable | 


wide-awake, skillful leader. 

Braddock issues its course of study in a pamphlet 
of eighty-one pages. 

Supt. George I. Wright of Crawford county is- 
sues @ ninety-eight page report of the forty-firat 
annual meeting of the county institute. It is full 
of sensible advice to teachers. 

Morristown school children have $10,000 in the 
savings banks. 

G. T. Jamison of Hamlin issues the course of 
study of the town, with several pages of wise, 
tersely phrased suggestions for teachers. 

The new State Normal School at East Strouds- 
burg promises to start off with much vigor. 

Almost 1,000,000 pupils are enrolled in Penn 
sylvania public schools under the instruction of 
more than 25,000 teachers. Total school expendi- 
ture for ’'92 was over $14,000,000. The school 
property in the state is valued at $40,000,000. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


| book it makes, too. Supt. N. C. McCollough is a | 


To all suffering from over-work, mental 
depression, nervous debility, failure of brain- 
power, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, night sweats, 


or recovering from sickness, Vitalized Phos- 


25th St., New York. 


Woonsocket has been afflicted with high schoul | 


teachers who are too popular. 
Rich has been elected to the Messer street gram- 
mar echool of Providence. Miss Adelaide S. 
Warner has accepted a position in the Salem High 
School. Miss Harriet R. Pierce and Vice Princi- 
pal Nye have also resigned for something better. 


Prin. J. W. V. | 


| 


i 


phites will prove a valuable restorative. 

For 30 years used by thousands of brain- 
workers with such success as a curative that 
now many take itasa Preventive of mental 
and physical exhaustion. This vital nutri- 
ment supplies the elements to brain and 
nerves, the loss of which is often the only 
cause of disease. 

Indorsed by leading physicians, and edu- 
cators. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Druggists or by mail ($1.00), from 56 W. 


ROSBY’S COLD and CATARRH CURE 

a remedy of unequaled value for Influenza, Cold’ 

in Head, Hay fever, Sore Throat, and Catarrh 
Druggists, or by mail, 50 cents. 


Be sure the label has 
this signature: g@ 











STANDARD AND VALUABLE EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 





“Thoroughly Comprehensive and Trustworthy.” 





Cassell’s New German Dictionary. 


“The Cheapest and Most Complete French Dictionary Published.” 





Cassell’s French Dictionary. 





(Cerman-English and English-German.) 





By ELIZABETH WEIR. | 


Revised Edition. 


GASSELL’S REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


1126 Pages. 
Specimen pages sent free upon application. 


Price, $1.50. 





(French-English and English-French.) 
Corrected and Revised by Prof. ROUBAUD, B.A. 


New and Enlarged Edition. 


350th Thousand. 


1148 Pages. Price, $150. 


Specimen pages sent free upon application. 





CASSELL’S | 








A DICTIONARY OF THOUGHTS. 





Latiu-English and Eng 


ENGLISH WRITERS. 





lish-Latin Dictionary. 4, Atiem 





pt Towards a History of English Literature. 














Being a Cyclopedia of Laconic Quotations from the best authors, 
both ancient and modern. By TRYON EDWARDs, D.D. Alphabet- 
ically arranged by subjects. 1 vol., 8vo, pp. xii 644, half morocco, 
Price, $2 50. 

“ The book is invaluable and should have a very wide circula 
tion ’—School Journal, New York and Chicago. 

* The choicest quotations on every conceivable subject.’’—Pop 
ular Educator, Boston. 


Cnssell's New Biographical Dictionary, 








Containing memoirs of the most eminent men and women of all 
ages and centuries. 1 vol, 8 vo, 744 pp, half morocco. Price, $250 | 


DICTIONARY OF PHRASE AND FABLE. | 
| 





Giving the Derivation, Source or Origin of Common Phrases, | 


Allusions and words that have a Tale to Tell. By Rev. Dr’ | 
BREWER. Twenty first Edition Revised and corrected. Crown | 


8vo, half morocco, gilt top, 1076 pp. Price, $2 50. 


DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. | 
Being a Comprehensive Guide to English Authors and thelr | 


Works. By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS, 776 pp. Crown 8yo, half | 








morocco, gilt top. Price, $2.50. 

THE READERS’ HANDBOOK. 
Of Facts, Characters, Plois, and References. By Rev. Dr 
BREWER. Crown 8vo, half morocco, gilt top, nearly 1200 pp. | 


Price, $3 58. 
A DICTIONARY OF MIRACLES. 


Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic. By Rev. Dr. BREWER. 
Crown 8vo, half morocco, gilt top, over 600 pp. Price, $250. 








Special Terms to teachers for Examination and Introd 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





Revised by J. R. V. MARCHANT, MA, and 
JOSEPH F. CHARLES, B.A. 
Crown S8vo. Extra Cloth. 941 Pages Price, $1.50. 


CASSELL’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, | 


Containing Definitions of Upward of 100,000 Words | 
and Phrases. | 
| 


1 vol., 8vo, 1108 pages, cloth, price, $2 00. 





By HENRY MORLEY, LL.D, . 

Professor of English Literature at University College, London. 
Vol. I.—From the Earliest Times to Beowulf. Vol. II.—From 
Czeamon to the Conquest. Vol. I11.—From the Conquest to Chau- 
cer. Vol. IV.—Literature of tre Fourteenth Century, k I. 
Vol. V.—Literature of the Fourteenth Century, Book [[. Vol. VI. 
—From Chaucer to Caxton. Vol. VII.—From Caxton to Coverdale, 
Vol. ViIl.—From Surrey to Spencer.—Vol, 1X.—From Spencer 
to this Time. 

Other Volumes to Follow. 


Large 12mo. Extra Cloth. Gilt Top. Price per volume, $1.50. 


en ‘ | 


uction. |  Gorrespondence Solici'ed. | Descriptive Catalogues and Special Circulars sent FREE upon application. 


IN GENERAL USE FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING, | A FIRST SKETCH OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
CASSELL’S NATIONAL LIBRARY.| By Prof. HENRY MORLBY. 


Baitea by HE } New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 
te y NRY MORLBY, LL.D., 7 
Professor of English Literature, at University College, London. CASSELL’S NEW EDITION OF 


In peat 32mo. volumes. Each containing about 200 pages of clear, | ©O iy ASSIC AL THNXTS. 


readable print, on good paper, at the low price of 
TEN CENTS PER VOLUME. Beautifully printed upon fine paper and handsomely bound. 


Volumes 1 to 1584 can be supplied in Extra Cloth Binding at 25 cts. | i ee See eoe. With & Preface and Summary. 


per volume. 
volu . ice, , b 
Send for complete list of volumes issued to date. oumatene a he 


A MANUAL OF GREEK ARCHAOLOGY, | Ediderunt O KeLLER et I. HAEUSSNER. With a Preface, Con- 


spectus Metronum, Index Nominum et Rerum Memorabi'ium, 
and Critical Notes. Price, $2 00. 
| HMOMEBS ODYSSEA. 
By MAXIME COLLIGNON. Edidit PAULUS CAUER. Price, $2.00. 
| Deputy Prof. of Archwology in Faculty of Letters of Paris (Sorbonne). | VERGILIE ENEIS. 


T Editit W KLoucEK Price, $1.50. 
ranslated by JOHN HENRY WRIGHT, |/XENOPHONTIS ANABASIS. 
Professor of Greek in Harvard University. 


Edidit ANDREAS WEIDNER. Price, $1.50. 
Large 12mo. Extra Cloth. Gilt Top. Illustrated. Price, $2.00. 

















In two 





CAESARIS COMMENTARIES de Bello Gallico. 
Edidit IanaTI0s PRAMMER. With Map. Price, $1.50. 
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The best Pens for Schools and Business Purposes are 


t+ ESTERBROOK’S. x 


Their leading School Numbers, Al, 128, 333, 444, are exactly 
suited to Teachers’ and Scholars’ requirements. 


MAKE YOUR REQUISITIONS FOR THEM. 


Works: Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York, 














How ro Fue Lerrens 


If you are in business, whether wholesale, 
retail, or manufacturing, or if you are a pro- 
fessional man, you receive 





Letters, Bills, and other Office Papers 
which have to be filed. It goes without say- A. 0, —_ SCHOOL PENS 


ing, that you have suffered more or less in- 
convenience in finding a paper when wanted. 
The simple system used in the 





LONDOK. 
* ye 
Amberg Cabinet Letter File pean ca, 
Samples to Teachers on application. 
enables you to place your hand upon the SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 


letter wanted at once, whether it is a day, 
week, or many years old; 


THE REFERENCE IS INSTANT. 


To responsible parties we send a Cabinet on 
sixty days’ approval. Send for an Illustrated 
Catalogue and Price List. 


810 Broadway, 


Sole Agents, NEW YORK. 


AmeBerc FILE AND  fuvex COMPANY, 
pe oy 79 & 81 Duane St., New York. 


ges Send your name and address to the Publishers. J. B. LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY, Philadelphia, and they will be pleased to send you, free, an 
illustrated list of “‘ BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING.’ 


~anigh Blackboard Cloth mimes tate. Blackboards 
EVERY TEACHER IN EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD USE 


ESTERBROOK’S AMERICAN-MADE STEEL PENS. 


Leading School Numbers, 333, 444, 128, 135, 182, 048. Of Superior and Standard Quality. All Stationers Have Them, 
camaen. wud The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. = 26 Join St, New York. 


uc, Wat Natural Science Establishment, ssssntsr--" 


Casts of F'os  ieebebana, 


Geological "? | MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | Anatomical Models, 


HRelief Maps, | __ Send for Circular. ROCHESTER,N.Y. | Invertebrates. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Covtributors and queriests of this department are requested to send 
enbir correet names pr addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may kuow to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence. 





ANNE HATHAWAY. 


Please print, or tell me where I can fiad, Shakespeare’s poem 
‘© Anne Ha:haway.”’ Lucia T. 


ANNE HATHAWAY, 


Would ye be taught, ye feathered throng, 
With love’s sweet notes to grace your song, 
To pierce the heart with thrilling lay, 
Listen to mine Anne Hathaway! 
She hath a way to sing so clear, 
Phebus might wandering stop to hear. 
To melt the sad, make blithe the gay, 
And nature charm, Arne bath a way ; 
She hath a way, 
Anne Hathaway ; 
To breathe delight, Anne hath a way. 


When Envy’s breath and rancorous tooth 
Do soil and bite fair worth and truth, 
And merit to distress betray, 
To soothe the heart Anne hath a way. 
She hath a way to chase despair, 
To heal all grief, to cure all care, 
Turn foulest night to fairest day, 
Thou know’st fond heart Anne hath a way; 
She hath a way, 
Anne Hathaway ; 
To make grief bliss, Anne hath a way. 


Talk not of gems, the Orient list, 
The diamond, topaz, amethyst, 
The emerald mild, the ruby gay, 
Talk of my gem, Anne Hathaway! 
She hath a way with her bright eye, 
Their various lusters to defy— 
The jewels she, and the foil they, 
So sweet to look, Anne hath a way; 
She hath a way, 
Anne Hathaway ; 
To shame bright gems, Anne hath a way. 


Bat were it to my fancy given, 
To rate her charms, I’d call them heaven ; 
For though a mortal made of clay 
Angels must love Anne Hathaway ; 
She hath a way so to control, 
To rapture, the imprisoned soul, 
And sweetest heaven on earth display, 
That to be heaven Anne hath a way; 
She hath a way, 
Anne Hathaway, 
To be heaven’srelf, Anne hath a way. 


SOCIETY OF THE CINCINNATI. 


Please give through ‘‘ Notes and Queries” a brief account of 
ths society of the Cincinnati. M. J. R. 


The Scciety of the Cincinnati was founded by the officers of the 
American Revolution army in May, 1783. Membership is restric- 
ted to the oldest male descendant of an original family or of a com- 
missioned officer of the Revolution who was qualified by con- 
tinental service for original membership. There were originally 


thirteen State societies and one composed of French officers who 
had served in the Revolutionary War. There now remain seven 
societies—viz: Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and South Carolina, _and the 
Society of the Cincinnati in France has effected a preliminary re- 
organization, and is about to be re-established. General Washing- 
ton was the first President: General and General Alexander Hanil- 
ton the second. The general society, which consists of the general 
officers and five delegates from each State society held its triennial 


meeting in Boston in May last. 


——e——_ 


AMERICAN WAR BALLADS. 
Wuo WROTE? 


Battle Hymn of the Republic. Barbara Frietchie. 
Sheridan’s Ride. Kenan’s Charge. 
My Maryland. Gettysburg. 
Jonathan to John. Sherman’s March to the Sea. 
Never or Now. The Revielle. 
The Camberland. The Blue and the Gray. 
Marching Along. A Woman of the War. 
Wanted, a Man. 
ANSWERS. 
John G. Whittier. 
George Parsons Lathrop. 
Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
H. M. Byers. 
Bret Harte. 
Francis Miles Finch. 
Rossiter Johnson. 


Jalia Ward Howe. 

Thomas Buchanan Reed. 
James R. Randall. 

James Russell Lowell. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Henry W. Longfellow. 
Wm. B. Bradbury. 
Edmund Clarence Stedman. 





ee 
PUBLIC LANDS VACANT IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Acres. Acres. 

Alabama, 807,947 Montana, 74,558,148 
Arizona, 54,608,531 Nebraska, 10,799,382 
Arkansas, 5,091,812- Nevade, 42 385,736 
California, 50,132,241 New Mexico, 54,720,863 
Colorado, 41,998 377 North Dakota, 19,500,555 
Florida, 2,806,587 Oklahoma, 6,344,863 
Idaho, 84,225,149 Oregon, 88,435,873 
Kansas, 734,080 South Dakota, 13,006,396 
Louisiana, 1,172,518 Utah, 85,231,466 
Michigan, 724,232 Washington, 19,098,420 
Minnesota, 6,510,611 Wisconsin, 871,087 
Mississippi, 978,418 Wyoming, 52,055,248 
Missouri, 808,799 annie 
Total, - - - . - 567,586,783 


WHO? 

1. Goliah Moff. 4. A Lunar Wray. 
2. U. Donough Oatie. 5. Anabel Penfeather, 
8. Old Burchell. 6. Gynfryn. ; 

ANSWERS, 
1. William Makepeace Thack- 4. Minot Jadson Savage. 

eray. 5. James Fennimore Cooper. 

2. Richard Grant White. 6. Oliver Thorne Miller. 
8, Elihu Burritt. 

pe 

GEOGRAPICAL AREAS. 

Cuba = Tennessee. Oregon = New York and Penn, 
Michigan == Florida. Kansas = ten times Mass. 
Maryland = Italy. Texas = 212 times Rhode Island, 
Canada = United States. Dakota = British Isles, 


Texas = five times Ireland. 


Brazil == United States. 
— Murphy. 





ANNIE LAURIE. 


Is “‘ Annie Laurie’’ a real or an imaginary personage ? 

Who composed the song of that name ? M. F. 

The heroine of the popular song was the daughter of Sir Robert 
Laurie of Maxwelltown. In his family register he thus recorded 
her birth—‘‘At the pleasure of the Almighty God, my daughter 
Annie Laurie was born upon the 16th of December, 1682 years 
and was baptized by Mr. George Hunter of Glengairn.’’ ? 

William Douglass of Fingland. 


0 


EUROPE TODAY. 


No better presentment of the situation in Europe has been made 
than that by Mrs. Parmele in her work on the Evolution of the 
German Empire (New York: Wm. Beverley Harison.) 

Europe today is like a field closely packed with explosives, with 


a plentifal sprinkling throughout the mass of that giant powder, 
Nihiliem. People step carefully lest they jar the hostile elements, 
and ‘‘ let loose the dogs of war.’’ The slightest change in position 
of the little package marked Bulgaria, and it may be too late. 

This province which ten or twelve years ago was set up by the 
Great Powers with an autonomy of its own, lying athwart the 
coveted pathway to the Mediterranean, hae, like Schleswig- Holstein, 
greatness thrust upon it. The plaything of diplomacy, with only 
a semblance of self-government’ its ré/e in Eu: opean polities is bo:h 
tragic and comic. Its King must await not alone confirmation by 
Turkey, bat ratification by the Great Powers, and little care they 
who ascends its slippery little throne, except as he will further or 
obstract the private political ends of each; and Russia thinking 
only of expansion toward the sea, is eapecially paternal toward the 
forlorn little state. 

While this diplomatic game is enacting, there is a pause. Is it 
the hush which precedes the storm? All eyes are fixed upon the 
Rassian bear, cautiously and stealthily prowling toward the sonth 
and east.——Austria hungrily watches the Balkan provinces, over 
which the menacing paw hovers. —— Italy with hate and sus- 
picion, has eyes riveted upon her hereditary enemy, Austria. 
France, never for a moment forgetting Alsace and Lorraine, 

[Continued on page 32.1 
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COMPILED AND EDITED BY 


Variety, Conciseness, and Arrangement. 


the work be supplied to or through the 
Description mailed om requset. 


Additional solicitors desired 





THE LIBRARY OF || 
AMERICAN [LITERATURE] 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN and ELLEN 
MACKAY HUTCHINSON. 


A Monumental Work, without a Parallel in Scope, Quality, 


USEFUL DIGEST OF AMERICAN LITERATURE IN EXISTENCE. 


It is indispensable to every busy man whose time is limited; to children 
whose taste for good reading is to be formed ; to all persons who use books for 
entertainment or instruction, and to all who wish to be familiar with the work of 
the foremost American writers, orators, divines, and statesmen. 


j y , 
Sold only by subscription through duly authorized solicitors. 
book trade or other dealers —cither now or hereafter 


Especially attractive employment for teachers. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., Publishers, 67 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 


1803 | 


— 


re 















Under no circumstances will mail, 50 cents. 








Address 








and prepares for the rational study of geography. 


THE BEST ARITHMETICS. 


The Revised Model Elementary Arithmetic contains the essentials arranged in 
courses of one year each. The principles are illustrated by practical examples, and made familiar 
by much oral and written drill work. 


By HANS RASMUSSEN, 


PHYSICAL GULTURE FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Supervisor of Physical Culture in the Public Schools of Milwaukee. 


Education and experience have peculiarly fitted the author for this work. 
Teachers will find the book well suited to their needs. 
It contains calisthenic exercises for all the grades. 
given as the teacher uses them in the class, and so plainly illustrated by 
half-tone pictures from photographs of the author’s pupils, that any teacher 
can drill classes with this book before her. 
adapted to promote strength and gracefulness of body and limbs. They 
are attractive to pupils and to observers, and a great help in securing good 
order and more efficient study. They correct, in a short time, the clumsy, 
dragging movements often seen in the school room. Slovenly motions 
have a deadening effect on the child’s ambitions, and for his good as well 

as the looks of the school, should be corrected at once. 
In addition to the Calisthenics for all grades, the book contains courses 


The commands are 


These exercises are well 


Adventure Narrative in Wand, Dumb Bell, and Indian Club Exercises. The print is first class, 
Anecdote Noted Sayings , | on fine plate paper, the illustrations elegant and artistic, and the binding in 
Ballads Orations : cloth, substantial, Sent by mail on receipt of $1.25. 
Biography Poems TROHGER’S SCIENCE BOOK. 
Character Sketches Politics BY J. W. TROEGER, B.S., A.M. — — 
Correspondence Romance : pe ee - the —_ of me teage 4 of third and higher grades. It leads J 
ey the child to observe and to think about the things of interest in his sur- Sirium 
Criticism Theology . or 
roundings. There is no other book which helps the pupils so much to get — 
Drama Travel | the training that life’s duties will demand of him. He is stimulated to ff ° 
Essays War ang a knowledge of facts by his own efforts and an interest in Nature that Hy 
. : will never die out; he studies things, not some one’s description of things. fh 
History Witchcraft To teach science from books is uninteresting, unreliable, and difficult; A = 
Hi umor Wonders from Nature #t is delightful, casy, and gives training to the senses, — the true 
basis of intelligence and success in life. 
PRE-EMINENTLY THE MOST COMPLETE, CAREFULLY COMPILED, ATTRACTIVE, AND The book is used with the best of results in many schools. It leads to —" 








Sent postpaid for 50 cts. 


It meets its competitors, and in a contest, always wins. By 


The New Model Complete Arithmetic omits useless matter, treats decimals as an 
integral part of the decimal] system, devotes much space to Fractions and Percentage, sets forth 
| clearly every subject, and furnishes more practical work for drill than any other. The problems 
| are business like ; and as far as possible, instructive; free from puzzles and conur drums, A suc 
cess in the school room. By mail, 65 cents. 


CEO. SHERWOOD & GO., 307 & 309 Wabash Ave, Chicago. 
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CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 614 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


THE OLDEST PUBLISHING HOUSE IN AMERICA. 





Brooks’s Arithmeties, Algebras, Geometries, and Trigonometries, 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Pu.D., 
Supt. of Public Schools, Philadelpbia. 
CET THE BEST AND MAKE THEM UNIFORM. 
Brooks’s New Arithmetics. In two Brooks’s Element. Algebta and Key. 
different and distinct series. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and 
A FULLER Course.—Brooks’s New Stand- Trigonometry, and Key. 
= acreage Sour wre 1.| Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic & Key. 
ew Primary. 2. ementary. 3. ew 9 
Mental, 4. New Written Arithmetic. og a a poi ae sp te 
. : rooks’s pherica rig- 
A SHORTER CouRSE .— Brooks’s Union onometry. 


Arithmetics. In ¢wo books, or three parts. 
1. Union, Part I. 2. Union Complete Arith- Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic, 
an elaborate work on the Early History 


metic. 
The Union Complete is bound in one volume. or it and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Stu- 
may be had bound in two volumes, called Union 
dents and Teachers. 


Parts 2 and 3 











Welsh’s Practic | E lj h G ar By JUDSON PERRY WELSH, A.M., 
a ng IS ramm « Prin. State Normal School,: Bloomsburg, Pa. 
The author treats the English Language as it is. omitting terms, rules. exceptions) and explanations 
that have no existence in the language. Pupils begin with the study of the sentence and the elements 
be 3 constitute it; and the study cf each element Is followed by a composition exercise, requiring the use 
of the same. 


Westlake’s Common School Literature. | Westlake’s How to Write Letters, 


By J. WILLIS WESTLAKE, A.M., 
Late Professor ef English Literature in the State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 
In the LITERATURE the arthor has a png in a small book a concise and graphic descriptions of 
representative authors, and literary periods from Chaucer to Emerson, with short elegant extracts, illus- 
trating each author’s character and style, to be memorized. 


Magill’s Reading French Grammar. | Magill’s Reading Series of Modern 
« * . . French Authors, with Annotations, 


By E. H. MAGILL, A.M, LL.D., 
Pe-President of and Professor of French in Swarthmore College. 


These books follow the method used succes fullv by Dr. Magill in his classwork. The Grammar 
[1) pays immediate and poveng® attention to the French Verb. (2) It classifies and clearly elucidates the com- 
{mon French idioms. (3 It makes no attempt toteach either pronuuciation or composition, and hence avoids the 
| eee difficulties which usually embarrass pupils who wirh to learn to read French. By its use a pupil 
acquires rapidly a good reading capacity, thus enabling him to acquire French diction and composition easily and 
naturally from reading the works of the best Freach writers. 




















For circulars, prices, and other definite information, address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 614 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








MACMILLAN & CO.S NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, 


Macmillan’s School Library 





Macmillan’s Elementary Classics. 
Revised for American Schools. of Books Suitable for Supplementary Readlag. 


CAESAR.—The Invasion of Britain. | 7% publishers expect to include in this School 
Selections from Books IV. and V. of “ De Bello | brary only such of their boeks for the young as 
Gallico.” With Notes and Vocabulary by SID | have already by their popularity and recognized 


a By - wo dasa Wen ween excellence acquired the right to rank as standard 
: . . "| reading books. 


18mo, 40 cents. 
HELEVTIAN WAR. 16mo. Cloth. Hach, 50 cents. 








— for the Use of Beginners. With Notes, 
xercises, and Vocabularies by SIDNEY G AsH.- 
MORE, A.M., Litt.D., Professor of Latin, Union 
College, Schenectady, New York. 18mo, 40 cts. 


VIRGIL.—Aeneid, Book I. 


Edited for the use of schools, by ARTHURS WAL 
POLF, M.A, with Notes, Vocabulary, etc. New 
Kdition. Revised for American Schools. by 
HENRY CLARK JOHN@ON, A.M.. LL.B., Pres 
Central High School. Philadelphia. With refer 
ences to American Grammars. Cloth, 18mo, 40 
cents. Juet Ready. 


OVID.—Stories from the Metamor- 
hoses. Edited for the use of Schools, by Rev. 
OHN BOND, M.A, and ARTHUR WALPOLE, 
MA. With Notes Exercises, and Vocabulary. 
New Edition Revised for American Schools by 
WILFRED FP. MuSTABD, A M.., Prof, of Latin in 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs. Cloth, 18mo, 

40 cents. Just Ready. 

This little book contains a number of interesting 
stories in easy Latin verse. It is therefore com 
mended to teachers who consider Virgil too difficult 
10r a first verse reader, and yet have very little time 
for work that is not ‘‘required.” In the American 
edition the notes have been rewritten, the vocabu 
lary revised, and references added to the grammars 
of Allen and Greenough,Gildersleeve, and Harkness. 


Now Ready. Volume lI. Cloth, $1.10. 
ENGLISH PROSE SELECTIONS. 


With Critical Introductions by various writers, 
and General Introductions to each period. Ed 
ited by HENRY CRAIK,C.B, Vol. I, Fourteenth 
to Sixteenth Century. 12mo, cloth. Students’ 
Edition, $1 10; Library Edition, gilt top, $1.50. 


4 NEW BOOK BY DR S. 8. LAURIE 
THE INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION. 


Comprising a Rational Introduction to Psychol 


ogy. By Dr. 8 8. LAURIB. author of “Occa 

sional Addresses on Educational Subjects.” 

16mo, $1 00. 

A NEW BOOK BY THE REV. STOPFORD 
A, BROOKE, 


THE HISTORY OF EARLY EN- 
GLISH LITERATURE. 


By the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. With Maps 
Uniform with Bryce’s ** The American Common 
wealth ’ Large 12mo, $2.50. 


*.* Macmillan & Co. respectfully call the attention of teachers and others interested in Education 


to their separate Catalogues of Books in the follow 
Greek Lauguage and Literature. 
Latin Laaguage aud Literature. | 
German Language aad Literature. 


There seprrate catalogues, if applicants will specify which they require, will be sent free, by mail, 


to any address. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, N, Y. 


THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. 
By the Rev. ALFRED J. CHURCH. 

“Tt is a fine thing in every respect—arrange 
ment, accuracy, and interest. It cannot fail to be 
readily appreciated.”’—Prin. EDWARD 38. BOoyD, 
Parker Academy, Conn. 





‘A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS.—Of. 


All Times and Lands. Gathered and Nar 
rated by Miss CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, author of 
“The Heir of Redciyffe,” etc., etc. 


LEE & SHEPARD'S LATE PUBLICATIONS 


** The true UNIVERSITY of these days is a collection of books.’’ — CARLYLE. 


The Poet and the Man CARPENTRY FOR BOYS 


Recollections and appreciations of James 
Russell Lowell By y tee H. $F emney Elementary Wood-work for Manual 
Training Classes By Gso. B. KILpon, 


woop, LL.D. A Grand Book for Supple- , a ; 
mentary Reading in Upper Classes. Price,} Prin. Manual Training School, Springfield. 
A book designed to give instruction in all the 


postpaid, $1.00. 

Nothing can surpass in interest the personal im ee be yy Teel angie ang 
pressions of one who has lived in intimate persona A prominent Manual Lraining Expert writes of 
relations with an eminent man, and these recollec | thig pook: ‘I have always regarded Prof. Kilbon’s 
tions are what Mr Underwood bere ¢ ffers us. A/ contributions to the Literature of Manual Training 
tudy of his life as here presented will aia in materi | ag most valu ‘ble, an! the appearance of this latest 
ally strepgthening the youthful character. product of his experience, will, I feel sure, be 


7 4 > } 1 
A Pathfinder in American History — after by teachers in this branch of 


By Profs. Gorpy and TWITCHELL. One; yy P i 
vol. complete at $1.20 met. By mail, $1.35 FRANKLIN S SELECT WORKS 
A Work that will do more to aid the Teacher of| Franklin is safely to be reckoned on the 
History in perfecting the method of teaching than strength of his ‘Autobiography’ among the 
any book that bas ever been presented. world's great writers, and certainly among the 


Sample of unsolicited opinions —* I am delighted ae . 
with the ‘ Pathfinder.’ It pu's into usable form many | V¢Ty few names in literature that America has 
thus far added to the roll of immortals. 











‘Ita pleasure to know that a book that has had | 


so many admirers is now put within the reach of a 
| greatly increased circle of resders. What an uplift 
| there would be in eur national lifeif every American 


of the plans and ideas that we had been using in our | Is 
schools. its principles are sound pedag bem and| “We are glad to see a new edition of the 
its suggestions to teachers are fresh and out of the | «Select Works of Benjamin Franklin,’ edited 


traditional grooves’ — Supt I. H. Jones, indian | by the jate Epes Sargent. The introductory 





boy and girl should have been thrilled to nobler 
| thouebt and action by meditating on these Golden 
| Deeds.”—Prin. E. H. WiLs0oNn, Norwalk, Conn. 


MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY. 


—Wiret Lessens in Earth-Lere for Chil- 
dren. Bythe Rev. OHARLKS KINGSLEY, author 
of ‘‘ Greek Heroes,” *‘ Water Babies,’’ etc. 


THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF 
ENGLISH SONG, 


Selected and arranged. with Notes, by FRANCIS 
TURNER PALGRAVE, author of the “Golden 
Treasury.” 


TALES FROM SPENSER. 


Chosen from “ The Faerie Queene,’ By SOPHIA H. 
MACLEHOSE. 


THE WATER-BABIES. A _ Fairy- 
Tale for a Lamd-Baby. By CHARLES 
KINGSLEY. Witb Illustrations. 

**One of the best children’s stories ever written. 

Water Babies is deservedly an English classic.’’— 

Christian Unton. 


'THE HEROES OF ASGARD.—Tales 
from Scandiuavian Mythology. By A. and 

E. KEARY. With Iliustrations. 
These little Tales, drawn from the most striking 
and picturesque of the Northern myths, are put to- 
|gether in the simplest possible form, and were 
written only with a design to make the subject in- 

teresting to chi dren.—From the Jntroduction, 


TALES FROM WAVERLY. 


By H. GassiortT. 





ing departments of study. 
French Language and Literature. 
Kuglish Language and Literature, 
Mathematics and Science. 





Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

. a rep te age > enone erpacating } Mental and 

- Union Arith. Course m Writtei 
Beooks’s Higher Arithmetic. me ” 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 


AN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


IN ONE PIECE. 
Neo joints on outside te come apart. Fits an 
book from 32mo te Sve, without cutting. 
Price per 100, $150 net, postpaid. 
Send for sample. 
Ww. BEVERLEY HARRISON; 
59 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


apolis. . ~ 
« . memoir by Sargent and the notes he added to 
Let Him First Be a Man ’ (the autobiography and other papers are well 
By W. H. VENABLE, LL.D. An especially worth preserving, and the volume as a whole ful- 
valuable work for teachers and education-| fills the claim of the editor that it contains all of 
ists. Essays relating mainly to Education| Franklin’s literary productions of merit, with 
and Culture are herein contained. Price, | liberal specimens of his philosophical writings 
postpaid, $1.25. and the choicest of his letters. This is a book 


that every intelligent and Patriotic American 
Froebel Letters should have in his library.” — [Aeacon, Boston, 








Matter By ARNOLD H. HEINEMANN. 
} . ust Read 
With Portraits and Illustrations. J iy 
understanding of the spirit and principles of the ; , 
founder of the Kindergarten system. As Froebel esque Geographical Readers ; 
Subject “ The Land We Live In.” Price, 
these letters must be accepted as the nearest | 
approach to an exposition of his plans. More than 
° . , ‘ 
the patient beauty of the character of the man who | Price Reduced. New kdition. 
accepted, calmly, misrepresentation and persecu-) King’s Methods and Aids in Geog- 
needful ’”’ 
Address LEER & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, for additional information relative to new 
sent upon application. 
S h l f P da O oF University of the 
CNool O e 2g Ly THE State of New York. 
Five Courses :— Degrees granted :— 
History of Education. Doctor of Pedagogy, and 
11f, Theory and Art of Teaching. Year: From October to May. 
IV. Bducational Literature and Oriticlsm. Scholarships: Only resident students are enrolled. 


With explanatory notes and additional} Over 500 pages. Cloth, by mail, 75 cents. 
These letters, never before published, give aclear| Books III. & IV. King’s Pictur- 
never wrote a promised handbook of his system, | 
each, by mail, 63 cents. 
that, they let the reader into his inner life and show | 
tion. and felt that he “had chosen the one thing | i 
— ®\rapby Price, $1.20 Net, by mail, $1.35. 
and forthcoming books. Complete catalogue, including information of new books, and specimen pages 
HENRY M. McCRACKEN, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor —— PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR TEACHERS. 
Il. Psychology and Ethics. Master of Pedagogy. 
V. Systems of Education. 


Send for Catalogue giving full information. Address: SECRETARY, FACULTY OF PEDAGOGY, 
eow UNIVERSITY, W48HINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 





oo 
ILL. Jul Ist 2 ° 
ART STUDIES, LAKE BLUFF, ““’taLks: stereopticon. 
Mnieeinivai tae. WORLD’S FATR. 
Course many years in preparation by 8. 8. OuRRy, Ph.D., Instructor in Harvard anc Yale, Librarian of 


the Boston Art Club, etc. Also courses in Vocal Training. Expression, Pantomime, (Delsarte), Singing, 
Swedish Gymnastics, etc. Address, SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 15% Beacon 8t., Boston, Mass. After 


June 20, Lake Biuff, Ill. 


The H. EK. HOLT 


(LEXINGTON, MASS, ) 


NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL 4%» [nstitule of Vocal Harmony. 


Two Sessions in i803. 
Beginning at Lexington August 8, and closing with graduating exercises Aug. 25. A Western branch 

















Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. cow 


preps. Charts, School Books, and School Supplies 
of kinds. 1 


of the School will open in the ATHENZUM BUILDING, CHICAGO, July 19, and close Aug. 2. 
Send for circulars. Address Mrs. H. E. HOLT, ec’y, Box 109, LEXINGTON, MAss. 
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Manufacturess of the 


, INDIAN HEAD SLATE BLACKBOARDS. 
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voy slab guaranteed first quality. 


Straight grain. Perfect color and_finish. 


Send for descriptive circulars. ,. 4 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
[Continued from page 30.] 





watches her opportunity with Germany, and draws into closer 
affinity with Russia. —Eogland with gaze fixed upon the path- 
way to India suspects thom all,—and Germany, conscious that dis- 
aster is always imminent while the French thirst for revenge aod 
the Russian thirst for the waters of the Mediterranean are unabated, 
strengthens her defences and sleeps with hand upon her sword. 


Qe 
GEOGRAPHICAL POETRY. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


O good old freeborn state! 
God’s blessing seek—and wait, 

Oar Commonwealth. 
Seek, as the Fathers sought— 
Thus work out, as they wrought,— 
O'er sea and desert brought— 

The Nation’s health. 


** Seek first to know the right; 

For that make earnest fight,” 
Thy voice proclaims. 

Let thy firm hand still hold 

Thy children as of old— 

Scorning th’ op r’s gold— 
To freeman’s aims. 

Bid them thy watchword raise, 

Let their wealth give the praise 
To Liberty. 

The Truth in speech and thought— 

Manbood’s astern battle fought— 

The commonwealth is wrought; 
That maketh free, 


God save the commonwealth! 
Make it the nation’s health; 

All men for each. 
Each to all firmly bound 
Is the Republic found— 
Free feet on holy ground— 

Let duty teach. 

—C. H. C., in Springfield Republican, 


——o——— 


TEN DON’TS FOR WRITERS. 


1. Don’t say ‘‘ to fully explain,’ but, ‘‘to explain fully.’’ 
Never separate the two parts of an infinitive verb. 

2. Don’t mistake the cases of your pronouns, as ‘‘ I met a per- 
son whom I feared was ill.’’ And because an apostrophe denotes 
the possessive case of a noun, don’t bestow one needlessly on a 
pronoun, as “‘ your’s”’ for ‘‘ yours.’’ In short, 

8. Don’t forget grammar. 

4. Don’t, if you write of country life, assame that all the in- 
habitants of the rural districts speak ungrammatically. 


5. Don’t, if you are a woman, adopt a masculine sobriquet. If 
you must, however, do not attempt to impose upon your readers 


by masculine phrases, as George Eliot in some of her early stories 
tells of what ‘‘ we boys’ said and did. Such affectations rarely 
deceive, and where they do not, are extremely ridiculous. 

6. Do you sometimes write verse? Don’t give to all your 
rhymes the noble name of “‘ poems.”” Leave that title to the 

f 
ne tls ‘* the bards sublime 
Whose distant footsteps echo 
Down the corridors of time.’’ 

7. Don’t in familiar writing,—such as may be seen in so much 
of the correspondence of ‘‘ Home departments,’”’—mention your 
fear of ‘‘ the waste-basket ’’ or express a childish hope of being 
‘* allowed to come again.”’? Be dignified. 

8. Don’t be egotistic. Many a narrative or description is more 
interesting when we know that it is drawn from personal experi- 
ence. But beware of introducing yourself too prominently, above 
all mentioning your own peculiar characteristics, or personal tastes. 

9. Don’t, like Mies Alcott’s Jo, “turn thorny ’’ when persons, 
with evident friendliness, allude to your writings. But don’t in- 
troduce the subject yourself,—writers are not rare, now-a-days. 

10. Don’t talk of reading “to catch the charm of the etyle”’ of 
——. Some persons use that phrase as if style were to be caught 
like a distemper. Still as ‘‘ he that walketh with wise men shall 
be wise,’’ a familiarity with good works will leaven the style both 
of writing and conversation. C. 





WORDS. 


Hollyhock (Anglo-Saxon hoc, mallow). Called hollyhock or 
holy hock from the Holy Land, where it. is indigenous. 

Answer, derived from an Anglo-Saxon legal term, answarian— 
an, against, swarain, to swear. 

Anywhere, somewhere, useful words which were fifty years ago 
in common use in England. 

Bonnet, Gaelic bonaid, a head dress. 

Bran, a corruption of brown, the brown husk or covering of the 
wheat. 

Brochure, from brocher, to stitch; a pampblet. 

Emerald. These are two Welch words which fairly describe the 
emerald,— Zim a gem, and eiriawl is splendid. The name came 
originally from the Greek. 

Apricot, more properly apricock, from the Latin precoqua, a 
name given to the fruit from its ripening earlier than the ordinary 
peaches. 

Balm, a contraction of balsam. 

Belladonna, Italian for ‘‘ fair lady.’”? The name of a poisonous 
plant—Atropa bella donna, formerly used by ladies as a cosmetic, 
and for dilating the pupils of the eyes. 

Enlist or inlist, in the list. 

Equinox, equal night. 

Fagged, in the sense of tired, a contraction of fatigued. 

Neighbour. Boor, from the Anglo-Saxon, is a rustic or coun- 
tryman, and neagh is nigh. 

Flag from Anglo-Saxon fleogan, to fly. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


What flags are common to all nations ? J. K. 


A white fisg is accepted throughout the world as a token of 
peace ; in war it denotes a suepension of hostilities, or a surrender ; 
it is the flag of truce. A red flag is the universal sign of defiance, 
A black flag declares the ship carrying it to be a pirate. A yellow 
flag would be exhibited by a ship in quarantine. 


Where is ‘‘ Yankeeland’’ ? Is it New England ? M. 


This is a name applied to New England, in the United States; 
but to the whole United States in other countries. 


Is it true that an applicant for naturalization in the United 
States must renounce any hereditary title he may bear ? 
MARGARET §, 


Yes. If the applicant bears any hereditary title or belongs to 
any order of nobility, he must make express renunciation at the 
time of his application. 


What geries of readers is used in the Boston schools ? 
What reading charts are used in connection with them ? 

J.D. MeD, 
Franklin Series of Readers. 


Manroe’s Reading Chartz. 


Please give the chronological order in which Scott’s novels should 
be read. C. W. 

An eminent authority gives the following: Count Robert of 
Paris; The Betrothed; The Talisman; Ivanhoe; Castle Danger- 
ous; The Fair Maid of Perth; Qaentin Durward; Anne of Geier- 
stein; The Monastry; The Abbott; Kenilworth; The Laird’s 
Jock; The Fortunes of Nigel; A Legend of Montrose; Wood- 
stock; Peveril of the Peak; Old Mortality; The Pirate; My 
Aunt Margaret’s Mirror; The Bride of Lammermoor; The Black 
Dwarf; Rob Roy; The Heart of Midlothian; Waverley; Red- 
gauntlet; The Highland Widow; The Surgeon’s Daughter ; Gay 
Mannering; The Two Drovers; The Tapestried Chamber; The 
Antiquary; St. Ronan’s Well. 


2. 
L 
4 


When was the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science organized ? 

What is its membership ? 

When and where is the next meeting to be held ? 

Who is the secretary ? 

1848, 

Some over 2000. 

Madison, Wis., sometime in August. 

F. W. Putnam, Salem, Maas. 

To whom are we indebted for the expression ‘‘ Men are but chil- 
dren of a larger growth’’ ? 

Pennsylvania. 

To Dryden. 


8. 0. V. 


LESLIE. 











HOW TO PARSE. 


An Attempt to Apply the Principles of Scholarship to English 
With Appendices in Analysis, Spelling, and Punctuation. 
16mo, cloth. 


Grammar. 
ABBOTT, M.A., Head Master of the City of London School. 


By E. A. ABBOTT and J. R. SEELEY. 
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By F. B. SANBORN and WILLIAM Tr. HARRIS. 


A. BRONSON ALCOTT. nis Life ana Philosophy. 


By EpwIn A. 


Price, $1.00. ‘ 
Philosophy. Two volumes. 


With Portraits from a crayon by Mrs. RICHARD HILDRETH and from a photograph by Boyd, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, in January, 1881, and an engraving of the Orchard House and School of 


Crown 8vo, $3.50. 


*: The raaterial for this work nas been derived from the copious biographical papers left by Mr. Alcott, 


ENGLISH LESSONS. 


For English People. By the Rev. Epwin Annott, M.A., Head Master of the City of 
London School, and J. RK. SEELEY, M.A., Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Cambridge. Part I., Vocabulary. Part II., Diction. Part III., Meter. Part I1V., Hints on 
Selections and Arrargement. Appendix. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth. $1.§0. 


HOW TO WRITE CLEARLY, 


Rules on English Composition. By the Rev. Epwin Apzorr. M.A., Head Master 
of the City of London School. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


HOW TO TELL THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 


An Introduction to English Grammar, By the Rev. Eowin A. Apnort, D.D., 
Head Master of the City of London School. American edition. Revised and enlarged by 
Jno. G. R. MCELRoy, Professor of the English Language in the University of Pennsylvania. 
1 volume, 16mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


By WILLIAM A. MOWRY. 


TALKS WITH. MY BOYS. Revised edition. 16mo, $1.00. 


“The subjects chosen are of vital importance to every boy, and the manner in which they are treated 
is at once attractive and instructive, well calculated to awaken thought, inspire manly sentiment, 
and form correct habits "—New England Journal of Education. 


By i. A. A. SMITH. 


KEEP YOUR MOUTH SHUT. 


A Popular Treatise on Mouth Breathing: Its causes, effects, and treatment. 
By Frep. A. A. Smit, M.D., Hon. Surgeon Cheltenham (Eng.) Infirmary,’ with an appendix 
on ophthalmia in new born children, by Drs. SMirH and Swan BuRNETT. 16mo, cloth, 50 cts. 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. SCHOOL EDITION. 
Illustrated. 


“ No work extant is better fitted to inspire a true and noble love of country than this..... & new and 
attractive edition at a price which places it within the means of every one.”’—N. X. Journal of Education 


Square 12mo. Papercovers. 30 cents. 


Our New 


or furnished by bis daughter, Mrs. Pratt, from sources in her possession. An important addition has been 
made through the kindness of Mr. Edward Waldo Emerson, from his father’s papers not hitherto pub- 
lished; and something has also been drawn from the papers left behind by Mr. Thoreau, and those in pos- 
| session of William Ellery Channing, of Concord, and Mr. B. M. Watson of Plymouth. The pages of the book 
portray our friend as he lived,—in youth, in middle life, and in serene old age.”—From the Introduction. 


By ISAAC B. 


WELLS OF ENGLISH. 16mo, cloth, Price, $1.50. 


A review of the minor writers of England in the 16th and 17th centuries. 


CHOATE. ° 


‘Every teacher of English will find much that will prove stimulating and healthful in class work... 
| A style which may be safely recommended as a model of pure and graceful &nglish.”—Popular Educator 


‘COLUMBIAN KNOWLEDGE SERIES. 


Edited by Professor Topp, of Amherst College. A series of timely, readable, and authoritative 
monographs on subjects of wide and permanent interest and significance. Each work is in- 
tended to be complete in itself. Thetreatment will be scierftific where best suited to the pur- 
pose ; but the language will be untechnical, and illustrations freely used when appropriate. In 
no respect will the field of the encyclopadias or of books for the schools be encroached upon. 


To be issued in 16mo volumes, uniformly bound in cloth. 75 cents. 
NOW IN PRESS AND READY FOR ISSVE SHORTLY: 


Stars and Telescop 6S. By WittiaMT. LYNN, F.R.A.S., formerly of the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich ; revised with additions and illustrations by Davip P. Topp, M A., Ph.D., Professor of 
Astronomy and Director of the Observatory, Amherst College, Mass. 


Total Eclipses of the Sun. 
AMONG OTHERS IN PREPARATION FOR EARLY ISSUE ARE THE FOLLOWING: 
Public Libraries in America. 
Aerial Locomotion. 
Asiatic Cholera and its Prevention. 
Our Coal and How to Conserve It. 


— - — —_—$—$—$$$——— 


By Mrs. MABEL Loomis Topp. 








Descriptive and Educational Catalogue can be had Free on Application. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Boston. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & COMPANY, 


4 PARK STREET, .. 





Riverside Literature Series. 
Fifteen-Cent Reading Books. 


Sixty-Six Books suitable for use in Pr'mary, Grammar, and High Schools, con- 
taining over 500 of the Most Interesting and Instructive Masterpieces of the 
Most Famous Authors. With Introductions, Notes, Historical Sketches, and 
Biographical Sketches, Each regular single number, 15 cents. 


1. Longfellow’s Evangeline.** 
2. Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles 


Standish.** 
3. Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles 
Standish. Dramatized for private theatricals. 


4. Whittier’s Snow-Bound, Among 
the Hills, and Songs of Labor.** 


5. Whittier’s Mabel Martin, Cobbler 
Keezar, Maud Muller, and Other Poems. 


6. Holmes’s Grandmother’s Story of 
Bunker Hill Battle, and O.her Poems. 


7, 8,9. Hawthorne’s True Stories 
from New England History. Grandfather’s 
Chair. In three parts, with Questions at the 
end of each part. Part I. 1620—1692 ; Part 
II. 1692—1763; Part III. 1763—1803. 

[The 3 parts also in one vol., stiff covers, 45c.] 

10. Hawthorne’s Biographical Sto- 
ries. Sir Isaac Newton, Samuel Johnson, 
Oliver Cromwell, Benjamin Franklin, Queen 
Christina. With Questions.* 

11. Longfellow’s Children’s Hour, 
and Other Selections. 


12. Studies in Longfellow. Outlines 
for Schools, Conversation Classes, and Home 
Study. Containing Thirty two Topics for 
Study, with Questions and References re- 
lating to each Topic. By W. C. GANNETT. 

13, 14. Longfellow’s Song of Hia. 
watha, With Vocabulary. In two parts.{ 

15. Lowell’s Under the Old Elm, and 
Other Poems. 

16. Bayard Taylor’s Lars: A Pas- 
toral of Norway. 

17, 18. Hawthorne’s Wonder - Book. 
In two parts.{ Part I.—The Gorgon’s Head; 
The Golden Touch; The Paradise of Chil- 
dren, Part IIl.—The Three Golden Apples ; 
The Miraculous Pitcher; The Chimera. 

19, 20. Benjamin Franklin’s Auto- 
biography. With a chapter completing the 
Life. In two parts.} 


21. Benjamin Franklin’s Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanac, and Other Papers, 

22, 23. Hawthorne’s Tanglewood 
Tales. A Second Wonder Book. In two 

RY parts.{ Part I.—The Wayside; The Mino- 
taur; The Pygmies; The Dragon’s Teeth. 
Part I[.—Circe’s Palace; The Pomegranate 
Seeds ; The Golden Fleece. 

24. George Washington’s Rules of 
Conduct, Diary of Adventure, Letters, and 
Farewell Addresses.** 

25, 26. Longfellow’s Golden Legend. 
With Notes, by S. A. Bent. In two parts { 

27. Thoreau’s Succession of Forest 
Trees, etc. With a Biographical Sketch by 
R. W. EMERSON. 

28. John Burroughs’s Birds and 
Bees.* 

29. Hawthorne’s Little Daffydown- 
dilly, and Other Stories.* 

30. Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal, 
and Other Pieces. 

31. Holmes’s My Hunt after the 
Captain, and Other Papers. 

32. Abraham Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Speech, and Other Papers. 

33, 34, 35. Longfellow’s Tales of a 
Wayside Inn. In three parts. 

(The 3 parts also in one vel., stiff covers, 50c.] 

36. John Burroughs’s Sharp Eyes, 
and Other Papers.* 

37. Charles Dudley Warner’s A- 
Hunting of the Deer, and Other Papers. 

38. Longfellow’s Building of the 


Ship, The Masque of Pandora, and Other 
Poems. 





39. Lowell’s Books and Libraries, 
and Other Pape's. 

40. Hawthorne's Tales of the White 
Hills and Sketches. 


41. Whittier’s Tent on the Beach. 


42. Emerson’s Fortune of the Re- 
public, and Other American Addresses. 


43. Ulysses Among the Phzacians. 
From W. C. Bryant’s Translation of Homer’s 
Odyssey. 

44. Maria Edgeworth’s Waste Not, 
Want Not, and The Barring Out. 


45. Macaulay’s Laysof Ancient Rome. 
40. Old Testament Stories in Scrip- 


ture Language, From the Dispersion at 
Babel to the Conquest of Canaan. 

47, 48. Fables and Folk Stories. 
Second Reader grade. Phrased by HORACE 
E. SCUDDER. In two parts. 

49,50. Hans Andersen’s Stories. 
Newly Translated. Second Reader grade. 
In two parts ¢ 

51, 52. Washington Irving: Essays 
from the Sketch Book. [51.] Rip Van 
Winkle and Other American Essays. [52.] 
The Voyage and Other English Essays. In 
two parts.f 

53. Scott’s Lady of the Lake. Edited 
by W. J. RotFg. With copious Notes and 
numerous Illustrations. (Double number, 
30 cents.) 

54. Bryant’s Sella, Thanatopsis, and 
Other Poems. 

55. Shakespeare’s [erchant of Ven- 
ice. Edited for School Use by SAMUEL 
THURBER, Master in the Girls’ High School, 
Boston, 

56. Webster’s First Bunker Hill Ora- 


tion, and the Oration on Adams and Jefferson. 
57- Dickens’s Christmas Carol. With 
Notes and a Biographical Sketch. 
58. Dickens’s Cricket on the Hearth. 


[Nos. 57 and 58 alsoin one vol., stiff covers, 40c. ] 


EXTRA NUMBERS. 


A, American Authors and Their 
Birthdays. Programmes and Suggestions 
for the Celebration of the Birthdays of 
Authors. By A.S RoE. 


B. Portraits and Biographical 
Sketches of Twenty American Authors. 


C. A Longfellow Night. A Short 
Sketch of the Poet's Life, with songs and 
recitations from his works. For the use of 
Catholic Schools and Catholic Literary So- 
cieties. By KATHARINE A. O'KEEFFE, 


D. Literature in School: The Place 
of Literature in Common School Education ; 
Nursery Classics in School; American Clas 
sics in School. By Horace E. ScuppeEr. 


Z, Harriet Beecher Stowe. Dialogues 
and Scenes from Mrs. Stowe’s Writings. 
Arranged by EMILY WEAVER. 

. (Double num- 

F. Longfellow Leaflets. } bers, 30 cents 

each.) Poems 

> and Prose Pas- 
sages for read- 

H. Holmes Leaflets. j ing and recita- 

ion, 

J. The Riverside Manual for Teach- 
ers. Containing Suggestions and Illustrative 
Lessons Leading up to Primary Reading. 
By I. F. HALL. 

X. TheRiverside Primer and Reader. 
(Special Number.) In strong paper covers, 
with cloth back, 25 cents. In strong cloth 
binding, 30 cents. 

Z. The Riverside Song Book. Con- 
taining Classic American Poems set to Stand- 
ard Music. (Doudle number, paper, 30 cents ; 

- boards, 40 cents.) 





G. Whittier Leaflets. 


* 29 and 10 also in one volume, stiff , SOveED, 40 cents; likewise 28 and 36. 


** Also bound in stiff covers, 25 cen 


¢ Also in one volume, stiff covers, 40 cents. 








BOSTON, MASS. 


RIVERSIDE INSTRUCTION FRAME, 


For Teaching Reading and Writing in Primary Schools. Designed by 
I. F. Hatt. Equipped with Two Sizes of Outline Language Pictures ; 
Pictures of Objects; Script and Printed Sentences and Words; A Dis- 
playing Holder. Price, $10, express or freight prepaid. 


THE RIVERSIDE PRIMER AND READER. 


16 mo, 205 pages. In strong paper covers, with cloth back, 25 cents ; 
in strong cloth binding, 30 cents. 


A STEPPING STONE TO THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


The simplest book in this Series, for which the “ Riverside Primer and Reader ” 
is a direct preparation, is ‘“ Scudder’s Fables and Folk Stories. (Nos. 
47 and 48.) 





FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS. 

1. Zhe child must think intelligently -be-| 2. The end of learning to read is to read 

Sore he can read intelligibly. \greal books. 
CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES. 

a, Graded, interesting, instructive, and thought-provoking exercises. 

b, Silent Reading, by which a pupil acts out a sentence before reading it aloud. 

¢. Introduction of words found in simple literature. 

d. Lessons containing literature. 

e. The only Reader which a child will need. 

7. A shortening and enriching of the scl.ool curriculum. 

All who are interested in primary education are invited to send to the publishers 

Jor a circular which describes the book in detail, 


THE RIVERSIDE SONG BOOK. Containing Classic Ameri- 
can Poems set to Standard Music. In strong paper covers, with cloth back, 
30 cents ; in boards, 40 cents. 


AMERICAN POETS. 
Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, and Emerson. 
ScuppER. With Biographical Sketches and Notes. 
new plates. 12mo, $1.00, met. 


AMERICAN PROSE. Complete selections from the Writings 
of Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau, and 
Emerson. Edited by Horace E. Scupper. With Introduction and Notes. 
12mo, $1.00, met. Revised and Enlarged Edition from new plates. 


MASTERPIECES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Com- 
plete Prose and Poetical Selections from the works of Franklin, Irving, 
Bryant, Webster, Everett, Longfellow, Hawthorne, Whittier, Emerson, Holmes, 
Lowell, Thoreau, and O'Reilly. With a Portrait and Biographical Sketch 
of each Author. Adapted for use in Grammar Schools, High Schools, and 
Academies as a Reading Book and as a Text-Book in American Literature. 


12mo, $1.00, meét. 


MODERN CLASSICS. 
A School Library for $11.56. Thirty-four volumes, neatly bound in cloth, 
averaging 310 pages. A sample volume will be sent to any address by the 
publishers on receipt of 40 cents. A pamphlet containing the Table of Con- 
tents of each volume will be sent free to any one applying for it. 


STUDENTS’ SERIES OF STANDARD POETRY. 
For Schools and Colleges. (Uniform with Rolfe’s Shakespeare.) Edited by 
W. J. Rotrs, Litt.D. <A carefully Revised Text; Copious Explanatory and 
Critical Notes ; Numerous Illustra'ions. All these are equally suited to the 
use of the student and of the general reader. ‘They should have a place in 
every library, public or private. Each volume 75 cents; to teachers, for ex- 
amination, 47 cents. 


Selected from the Works of Longfellow, 
Edited by Horace E, 
Revised Edition from 


1. Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 6. Byron’s Childe Harold. 

2. Scott’s Marmion. 7. Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
3. Tennyson’s Princess. 8. Tennyson’s Enoch Arden and 
4. Select Poems of Tennyson. Other Poems. [etc. 
5. Young People’s Tennyson. 9. William [lorris’s Atalanta’s Race, 


LATIN LESSONS. Designed to prepare for the intelligent 
reading of Classic Latin. By Henry PRreBLE, formerly Assistant Professor 
of Latin and Greek at Harvard University, and L. C. Hutt, Master in the 
Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 12mo, $1.12, me?. 


ARITHMETIC IN TWO BOOKS 


Warren Colburn’s First Lessons. 16mo, - 35 cents. 
H. N. Wheeler’s Second Lessons. 16mo, - 60 cents. 
Answers to the Second Lessons. 16mo0, Paper, 20 cents. 


These two books form a complete course in Arithmetic, which is characterized 
throughout by a careful application of the Inductive Method of Instruction, 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES, 
Considered with Some Reference to Its Origins. By Joun Fiske. 
With questions prepared by F. A. Hill, Principal of the English High School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 12mo, 380 pages. $1.00, wet. 





RE M ARKS. The attention of teachers is invited to the classic literature which we are now publishing in a cheat form for school use. During the next school year valuable additions will be made to 


the Riverside Literature Series, We shall be glad to correspond with teachers in regard to the books mentioned above, and many others suitable for use in all grades of schools, and 


to supply them with descriptive circulars, and we will send free to any teacher who applies for it a portrait caselogue of all our publications, containing portraits of more than forty of our famous authors. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, AND COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston. 


11 East 17th Street, New York. 


28 Lakeside Building, Chicago. 
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Some Recent Publications. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


worth knowing, and we have a receipe for it that we offer free. Itis not to regis. 





Author. lisher. 
Formation of the Daton - Hart Longmans, Green & Co, NY $3 ° 
Elements of Deduc'ive Logic ca serpes Se < y 
Pete as heen ° ; » ° Southworth Leacn, Shewell & Sanborn, Bost. - 
On Sledge and Horseback ° " P Marsden Cassell & Co, New York 2 o 
Famous Allego'ies . ‘ * ; Balowin D. Lothrop Co, Boston 1 = 
Life and Work of Comenius oe hor by a oaite. th — me 61 + 
Pastas Gervere ' ca Rasmussen Geo Sherwood & Co, Chicago 110 
Academic Geometry . r P Bradbury Thompson, Brown & Co, Bost. 1 25 
The Thecry of Educational Sloyd Salomon Silver, Burdett & Cv. ‘ 1 = 
Government Class Book. ‘ ; Young Maynard, Merrill & C>, N Y 1 Of 
Moral Science. ; > : Fauchild Sheldon & Co, New York . 1 12 
French Reader on the Cumulative Method seeevering American Book Co, New Yor om 
dard Arithmetic ‘ ° . : : 

pony and the Rise of Christian Schools West Chas. Scribner’s Sons, * 1 2 
Nature Stories ° e . e Bass D. C. Heath & Co, ag » . 
Story of Columbus. . ° Seclye D Ap leton & Co, New Yor i 
sancof the Lingering Snow Bolles Houghton, M:fflin & Co, Bos i = 
TheaNewer Keligious Thinking . : Beach Little, Brown Co, = ; 4 
Essays on Education. : ° . Venable Lee & Shepard, = i@ 
A Bronson Alcott—his Life and Philos»phy Savhorn-Harris. Roberts Bros, 4 
Principles ot Kducation ° . ; MeVicar Ginn & Co, Boston 

The Tuscan Republic Duffy G. P, Putnam’s Sons, NY 1 50 
Manual of Geography met | Conteneaiee Ly A “a “ 

; . a ', 
Genosivot the vivir War, Crawford Chas. L. Webster & Co," 3 50 


Genesis of the Civil War 
Butler’s Geograpbical Sei ies 


E. H. Butler & Co, Phila. 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION in its annual 
Special Number extends hearty greetings to its 
readers, and wishes them all manner of pleasant 
things this vacation. As this is the largest and 
best issus of THE JOURNAL that has ever gone 
forth, as it greets its patrons with the best reading 
and most and best advertising, it extends its 
thanks to all who have made it possible to present 
such an educational paper. ‘There never were 
grouped so many educational writers, all at their 
best; there were never advertised so many new 
school books so progressive, so scholarly, so scien- 
tific, so carefully edited. There was never such an 
array of educational books for teachers; never 
such a tempting presentation of historical and 
literary books for teachers; never so good an ar- 
ray of school furniture and apparatus; never such 
a wealth of opportunities for promotion through 
teachers’ bureaus. THE JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION is justified in congratulating its readers upon 
what the summer of ’93 brings to them. 

THE ATTENTION of bright young teachers who 
have had reveral years of valuable experience is 
called to the advertisement of the College of Gym- 
nastics, on page 35. Teaching in the department 


A SUGGESTION. 


Among the superintendents, principals, and 
teachers who will read this suggestion are many 
who see no chance for advancement in their pres- 
ent calling. Many of these are among the bright- 
est and most capable persons ia their several com- 
munities. Because they do not know where to 
turn for a larger income, they continue in a help- 
less way on very low salaries. In another circle, 
where they could use and improve their talents, 
they could command two or three times their 
present income. Confined to the every day rou- 
tine, they have no chance to mingle with the 











of Physical Culture offers large advantage over 
every other. One of its best features is that each 
year leaves the teacher in better health. 


world, and the opportanities that come to others 
never come to them. 

Any such percon, who is willing to lay aside all 
prejudices, may become prosperous in the same 
way thousands of others have succeeded, if they 
will, write for ‘*An Opportunity ’’ to T. M. Wil- 
liams, 67 Fifth Ave., New York. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY issue their new 
catalegue in colored covers with profuse illustra- 
tions. Not often ia it given to any house to have 
a complete monopoly of all that is best in any one 
line, but this house has never had a rival in the 
direction of ita largest intereste. No other house 
seems to know what to make or how to make it. 

Mr. Bradley is himeelf in the best sense an 
educator, and has a wide and intimate persona) 
scquaintance with teachers, authors, and artists, 
all of whom are ready to aid in every way in 
making his work a success. He knows how to 
make a catalogue also, for this is of iteelf at- 
tractive. 








Educational Institutions. 
Western Female Seminary, 


OXFORD, OHIO. 

Full Academic and Seminary Courses. Greek, 
Modern Languages, Elocution and Art. Faculty of 
Twenty two Members. Large Campus. steam 
Heat. Electric Light. Thirty-ninth year. 

Terms, 8200 per Wear. 


Mrs. LEILA 8S. MCKEE, P#.D, Principal. 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
44th Annual Session opens Sept, 27, 18938. 


A four years graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory «nd Clinical work offers superior aavaa 
tages to students, who are also admitted to the 
clinics of the public Hospitals 

Address CLAKA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, 

131 8. 18tu St., Philagelphia. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


College of Dental Surgery 


The thirty eighth annual session opens October 3 
1893. A three years graded course of Lectures, 
Clinics and Quizzes is required before graduation. 
Every opportunity for the denial student 1s’ offered. 
Women admitted. For catiiogue and information 
address Dr. C. N. PELRCE, Dean, 

eow]) 1415 Walnut 8t, Philadeiphia, P.. 


School of Expression 


Freeman Pi., Beacon St., Mass, 
Vocal, Literary, and other Art studies. Send for 
plan of Summer Term, ¢uly 1, Lake Bluff, Ill,, near 
Chicago, witn Ar: Courses for Teachers anda Clergy: 
men at World's Fair. eow 
MICHIGAN, 


HOUGHTON. ‘Michigan Mining School. ¥ 


A State School of Mining Engineering, and allied 
su jects. Has Summe§ ‘chools in Surveying, Shop 
Practice, Assaying Ore vressing. and Fiel Geology. 
Laboratories, Shops, and Stamp Mili well equipped, 
Tuition free. For Catalogue the write Director. 























W. A. HAYWARD, Tayzis"» 
A-A-asa Prize BADGES and JEWELS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


ALBERT M. WEST, Architect, 


266 Washington St., Boston, Mass., 


MAKES A SPECIAL STUDY OF SC I as 
and inviles correspondence, SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

















Morphine Habit Cc 
to 20. ured in 10 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. &. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. W. 








save two dollars is 

. Aman tried that last month. He came into the office, telked things over, w 

HOW TO erin cee Ghote time to think it over. Scon after he read in the newspaper that the one place in 
the State he especia'ly coveted was vacant the princip»! having been appointed to the Regent’s<ffice. “Saved 
two dollars that ime. he chuckled to bimeelf as he took the train, and he even confided tow nother teacher whom 
he met how sure he was of the place and how much VE the newspaper instead of through an Agency, he 
he had saved by getting hf« information through stopped over a day to fortify himself with refer. 
e1.ces from his college, and arrived at Careee presered — ues Bon a op a bt anes ey panes te the prin. 
acad ve to the first mem “ ° : ;“O. no; 

Cipalehip of i nw Gh =e But your principal has only just resigned!” “* Trne, but before he did sc 


led tyree days ago. 
fee ee te Teerune to consule the Bulletin Agency, and the man elected had been looked Two DOLLARS 


eed upon before the resignation was offered.” The would-be candidate figured it 
+ 4 oa an one bose. It had cost him $28 75 to save two dollars. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 
70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 2m" 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


t in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls fo 
This Bureau is the oldest in ve tory acd from abroad. During the administration 


teac f every grade, and from every State and Te 
of “3 Dresent Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 


yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


, Colorado, May 15 1893. 


———. 











Dr. Hiram Orewtt,—Dear Sir: 

Misses -J- and D , teachers employed through your 
Agency last summer, have given us perfect satisfaction. We 
are now looking for two other tearhers to fill important positions 
(as described below). What can ycu do for us? 


Very truly yours, 
Evcene C. Srevens, Supt. City Schools. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should at once. Nocharge to school offlcers fur 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


We need a lady for Latin and English, salary $700; another for School of Practice, $800; another for 
Classics and English, $900. We also have a large number of vacancies for ladies and gentlemen: sala 


from $300 to $2000. Circulars free. JB, LANDIS, Mgr., 205 N, 7th St., (G@) ALLENTOWN, Paries. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., ; 106 Wabash Ave., ; 371 Main Street, ; 12014 So.Spring St. 131 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. | New York, Chicago, Il Hartford, Conn. | Losangetes, Eni. | Portland, Ore. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We have some good openings for graduates 


of New England Colleges and Normal Schools. 
Now is the time to register. Send stamp for Application Form. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


























Eastern Teachers Agency. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 





Teachers’ Agency 
American and For my bo Prof 

‘oreign Teachers, essors, anc 
Music of both sexes, for Universiti Colleges, 
Behools: Fastin and Churches, re of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of schoo) property. 

Best references furnished. 


KE. MIRIAM COYRIERE 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


S. R. WINCHELL’S "iAenes® 
. . ACENCY, 
This is a personal Agency, It aims, by personal 
recommendation, to supply vacancies with teachers 
I cannot be of much service to any teacher whom I do 
not kpow well enough personally ur by reputation to rec- 
ommend on my own resvonsibility. I waut to become ac- 
quainted with competent teachers in all grades—from tha 
kindergarten !otbevniversity. Such teachers are alway: 
in demand. Superimtencenta and employers of teachers 
may always comeae on satisfactory service, and corres. 
ondence is solicited when vacancies are to be fiiled 
eachers may obtain Enrollmevt: Blank by sending a 
two-cent postage +tamp. No fee for registration. 
Address 8. R. WINOGHELL, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Teachers Wanted | ‘arcrics, Teachers” Burean, 


9 . o 
Teachers’ Columbian Directory 
i: Png Park High School, Chicago. 
nd°r the direction of the Principal of h 
Park High School, a few Chicago ree heed ang 
pared to render intelligent assistance to Parties of 
teachers.or others who may wish to secure conven. 
lent lodgings or to receive Systematic instruction in 
the various departments of the Ex sition. 


Cc. W. } 
For pantioniore address vanerwam Principal. 


. F. WEBSTER, 4608 Lake Ay » Chicago, 


Europe, 1893. 


Trips from Six to Nine Weeks. 
SIXTH SEASON. 
ELIAS BROOKINGS, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 























vane 9:00 fo $250.00 PER MONTH 
6m 
good account. This is of especial Interare see 2 


to teachers. Never mind about sendi 
dress B. F. JOHNSON & CO., Richmond’ Va" 











OPIN 


DR. J. STEPORNE Lae Ree 


Dialogu Speakers, for School, 
Club and Par or. Catal 
PLAYS? $. DENISON, Publishes,” Chisage 




















Mors 











For positions for Sep'emb-r We can assist you. 











TEACHERS WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 
50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
' ' TEACHER (la’y) WANTED for public 
a N U a fa i N | NM Begin Sept. Many vacancies for primary 
teachers. Send stamp for blarks. No 
KERR & HUYsSUON, Managers. 2 W. Fourteenth St, New York. 
>] 
THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
an increased ; should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 
CHOOL BOARDS should always have on file a few blanks from ® B, WINCH ELL’S 
Teachers’ Ageucy, 262 Wabash Av, Chicage. Copfiden ial infor 
assistance free. Wo» do not notity teacbers of vacancies, but deal directly with the Roards, and jet 
them write to the parties we recommend Send a postal tor circular and blank form of Application 
HE SOUTHWESTERN BUREAU OF EDUCATION wants competent teachers who are 
desirous of securing better positions, to know that for the last s:x months it has been urable to supp!y 
A. GRIDLEY, begun to consult with ite man+gers In reference to ‘heir veeds It bas un 
D. A. LEAR, equaled facilities for locating teacherain the Westand South Register now 
‘to SPAULDING & M 
TO ERRILL, MANAGERS, 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association of New Fngliand, 
FRANK E. PLUMMER, General Manager, Central Office, Des Moines, Iowa. o 
A BUREAU IN EACH STATE — ONE FEE ENROLLS YOU IN ALL. : 


Remember the Place, and call or write: 
school near New York City. Salary. $750. 
Advance registration fee Over 3200 places fil'ed UNION SCHIOOL BUREAL, 
Teachers seeking positions, ( Address e Hotel Bldg.) 
and those wishing a change at C. B. RUGGLES & CO. eg OO Cc ‘ 
Mation given relative to the availibility of best Superintend pts, Prineipais. and Teachers. All 
for a Teacher or Superintendent We do business in every State 1p the Union. 
the d-mands made upon it forteachers. Scho. 1: ffi ials wartiag teachers for next \e:r have already 
EK. O. CKEIGHTON, Address: SOUTHWESTERN Eprcat’L BUREAU, Wirfield. Kansas. 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
The National League of State Teachers’ Bureaus. 
| Teachers Wh. Wonld Be 


For positions they especially desire 
IN LINE For choice and deserved peemnetion, 
For other locations and better salaries, 
Should write for particulars to 


| 
| Our Eastern Managers: 
} Del.— Ma.—E, D. MURDAUGH, Easton, Md. 
New England—H. J. CHAs®, 18 Story St., Cambridge, Mass. 
New Jers y—M. H. Pappocx, 23 Crescent Ave., Jersey City. 
| New York—-E tb. MONRO, Coxsackie. 
Or to Central Office for complete list of State Managers. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 





REASONS WHY THIS BUREAU HAS GAINED AND DESERVES THE Con- 
FIDENCE AND PATRONAGE OF SO LARGE A CONSTITUENCY OF TEACHERS 
AND SCHOOL OFFICERS ALL OVER THE NATION. 


(1) Because it is the oldest Teachers’ Agency in New England, having been estab- 


lished in 1875. 


(2) Because its Manager for the last eleven years is a F i. yar oor xf educator, and has 
hecome familiar with the condition and wants of every gra 


qualifications of teachers. 


“ my knowledge of Dr. Hiram tt, 1|__Hmmam Orcorr, LL.D. :— “I have been surprised 
moulh net expect any man in the cane te -5 and gratified at the intelligence, good sense, and skill 
him in selecting the right teacher for the right| (splayed in your management. You have estab 


lace.”? — Hon. JOHN EATCN, Pres. Marietta Col 
ege, and for 16 years U. 8. Com. of Education. 


“T have had, as superintendent of schools, the; pr. Orcurr:—‘‘I want to tell you how much 
most cordial relations with Dr. Hiram Orcutt, the , " 
manager of the New England Bureau of Edueation. | P/ease¢ I am with your method of conducting your 
He has sent me several teachers at different times, 
and I have found his estimate of their qualifications 
for the positions to be Sites, to be correct in almost 


every instance.” — W. 
Schools, Leominster, Mass- 


(3) Because the number of our candidates is large and embraces many of the ablest 


teachers, male and female, in the profession. 


Dr. Hiram Orcutt, Dear Sir: ‘‘ We have been 
pleased with the applications prompted by your 
agency, and have offered positions to several. This 
favorable regard prompts me to give you the ez- 
clusive preference in reporting favorable vacancies. 
I now want five teachers as indicated above.”—A. J. 
SNOKE, Supt. of Schools, Princeton, Ind. 


(4) Because all applications for teachers 


“* I write to speak to you a word of praise for your 
remarkable promptness in supplying teachers when 
called upon by school boards, Your Bureau has 
been of great service to our school committee for 
several years. Accept our thanks.”—JOoNA LAm- 
SON, Chairman, School Board, Hamilton Mass. 

**You have shown great tg | and preuptnene 
in notifying me of vacancies, and I thank you most 
heartily.”—E. R. P., Hast Orange, N. J. 


(5) Because our pledge for fair dealing and devotion to the interests of our patrons 


has been redeemed. 


“‘T shall bear in mind your excellent agency when 
we want other instructors, as we surely shall by and 
by.”—HomeEr B. SPRAGUE, Pres. University, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


‘“*T felt inclined to be a little cautious when I first 
wrote you, as I had some experience with one or 
two agencies, but you have treated me handsomely, 
and I have confidence in your method of doing busi- 
ness. Select and send me another Grammar 
teacher.”—W. T. SARGENT, Henniker, N. H. 

Dr. HrRAM ORcCUTT:—* Last night our School 
Board met and unanimously elected Prof. J. H. M. 
and wife. principal and preceptress of our Academy” 
Your letter of recom ion was favorab'y re- 
ceived Youare personally known to several persons 
here, and happily can be absolutely trusted as honest 
in this work”’—J. M. SAWYER, Chairman School 
Board, Toulon, iil. 

“Thanks for your ever efficient service, which 


PCULSIFER, Supt. Of} school officers can rely every time ’’—C. E. BLAKE, 


of schools, and the necessary 


lished a claim to the vratitude of teachers and 
school officers.”—Gen. T. J. MoRGAN, Comm 
er of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


business. I have been surprised at your resources 
and ability to assist reliable teachers. I have seen 
enough of your management to convince me that you 
are one of tne few upon whom the teachers and 





Prof. of Classics, French College, Springfield, Mass. 


‘* We have always found at the office of the New 
England Bureau of Education a good list of well edu- 
cated and experienced teacters to select from, and 
the representations made to us concerning the candi- 
dates have been in every case full, reliable and 
true.”—Supt. A. P. STONE, Springfield, Mass. 


receive prompt and careful attention. 


‘Your Bureau is as prompt in its responses as the 
Boston Fire Department. e thank you for your 
courteous aid so promptly extended.’”’—Supt. O. B, 
BRUCE, Lynn, Mass. 


**T have accepted the position in Memphis, Tenn., 
which you secured for me; salary, $900. Thanks for 
ed prompt and efficient service in my behalf.”— 

iss 8. G. F., Auburndale, Mass. 





“T wish once more to express my a , oaueedte 
tion of the excellent aid you have rende me in 
obtaining the position (at New Haven, Conn.—salary 
$1500) which I desired, I am confident that no one 
could have done better, and feel myself under great 
med to you. Please accept my thanks,’’—M. 
M. MARBLE, New Haven, Conn. 


** We received your nominations, and I must cer- 
tainly congratulate you on their strength. Now 
that we know the character of your work, we shall 
want to call ve a 3 again.”—J. M. GREEN, A. M., 
Long Branch, N. J. 

** When my time of registration expires. there are 
some agencies with which I shall not renew my con- 
nection, but the New England Bureau is not one of 
them.’”’—E. 8. T., Providence, R. I. 


**Select and send me a teacher of Latin and 
French, at once. I can trust you to make the selec- 





from experience, I have learned to be always reli- 
able and trustworthy.”—W. M. F., Zikton, Md. 


No charge to school officers. Forms and circulars sent FREE. Register now for the Autumn 
vacancies ; for Winter and Spring as well, as the demand is constant. Apply to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manacer, 3 Somerset Srt., Boston. 


tion. for you have always served me well.’’—Prin. F, 
L. PATTEE, Coe’s Academy, Northwood Centre, 









UNION INSTITUTE 
(open through the year), 


162 Boylston St., Bostor., Mass. 
Room 7%, 8, and 9. 
Art, Mus:°, Languages, Literature, etc. 
Large staff of competent Instructors. 
A schooi tur the People. Terms low. 
For the Summer (day and evening). 
I 2 fees only. Pupils begin at any time. 
Art sale in interest of the schoo. open daily till 
October ist. 
HELEN FARLEY BLANEY, Manager. 


$5 to $15 Sen ey.2% 
GHTNING PLATE 

-- LI 
and plating jewelry ,watches 
| tableware, &c. Plates the 
finest of jewelry good as 
new, on all kinds of metal 
with gold, silver or nickel. 
|} No experience. No capital. 
very house has goods need- 
ing plating. Wholesale to 











Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Bere ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


















BOOKS 
THAT. 


Lofy TEACH; 


, Williams & Rogers’ Commercial Publications, 


Adapted to schools of a!) grades. The best and only complete series published. The list 
embraces: Bookkeeping, Commercial Arithmetic, Commercial Law, Practical tacosnmes, | 
Business Correspondence, Civil Government, Political Economy, Penmanship, Spelling, 
Business Practice, Blank Books, Business Forms, Imitation Money, &c.,&c. Specimen 
pages, and Catalogue giving wholesale prices, introduction rates, and one thousand testi- 
monialJs, sent free to teachers on application. Address 

~— WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, Rochester, N, Y., or Chicago, Ill. / 








COLLEGE OF GYMNASTICS. 


Extension and Enlargement «f the Normal Course of 


The Allen Gymnasium. 


Thorough Course in Gymnastics, theoretical and practical, ‘ncluding Dancing, Swimmin?, Bicycling 
Voice Culture, Anatomy, and Physiology. 


For Prospectus address MARY E, ALLEN, 42—56 St. Botolph Street, Boston. 


Boston College of Oratory. 


THE DELSARTE IDEAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


CLARA POWER F! GERLY, Principal, and teach-| REV. WM R. AIGER, pupil of Delsarte’s son and 


er of Delsarte System of Gestu d 7 associate of St+ele Mackaye in study of Delsarte’s 
Gpunssiine . re and Aisthetic | gg. will lecture beiore this school exclustvely the 
coming year. 


Ke Send for Catalogue. . . . .» Bex 1941, Boston, Mass. 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Four Hundred Students. 


Has a thorough and tematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Nztural ndering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. gelonting and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 
ee Summer Session at Cottage City. Address for Illustrated Mey 7a 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 
eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, 


ERP TAT LARGE PH 
a ” “~~ For Schools, tle and SU Sper dn 


i These pho’ phic enlargements, ranging from three to eight feet in length, 
are reprodu from imported phot graphs of ancient and modern art and sub- 
co of architectural and historic interest. They are so treated that they can 

, framed without glass, and are now being adopted by — schools for deco- 

rating walls and for educativnal purposes, and are presen as class pictures 

by graduating classes. This isin answer to many inquiries for large pictures 
of subjects that canot be obtained in any other way. 
WM. HK. PIERCE & CO., 352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


OUR ALLOTMENT (a2.im0c20") Group 150. Class 855. Dept. L. Sec. D. 


We have on exhibition a complete list of our publications, including elegantly bound volumes of the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN TEACHER, 

Our space is located in the north end, on the second floor of the great building for Manufactures and 
Liberal Arts, Section Q, where we cordially invite you to call when visiting the Exposition. 


NEW ENCLAND PUBLISHING CO., Boston and Chicago. 





























ARTMOUTH COLLEGE. Chandler ScientificCourse. 
Geveral education. Sp ciaity, Civil Engineering. 
Address: President, or Prof. K. R. RUGGLEs. 








NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 

For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter —. ton. 
G. H. BARTLETT, cipal. 








Stars NORMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For circulars address 


Miss ELLEN Hypa, Principal. 

Stars NORMAL Senet, Bapenwa ys 
both sexes. catalogues, e 
principal, A. G. Boypxgn, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SQHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
pal, : D. B HAgaR, Ph.D. 


ass NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
Fo rey both sexes. 
r Oatalogues address 
J. @. GreENovasA, Principal. 

















A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


In the suburbs of a large southern city is located a 


TWO NEW TEXT- BOOKS. 


ADVANCED ARITHMETIC. For Grammar Grades. By Wom. M. PEcE, author of 
**Our New Arithmetic.”’ 12mo, ix. +246 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

Presents a methods of arrangement on a thoroughly practical basis, eminently fitting it for securing 
the best and largest results. 


GRAPHIC SYSTEM OF OBJECT DRAWING. By Hopart B. Jacoss and 
Aveusta L. BRowER. No. 7: Light and Shade. Price, per doz. $1.80. 


Catalogues on app.ication. Correspondence invited. 
A. LOVELL & CO., 3 East (4th St., New York. 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


9 Appleton Street, Boston. / 
, FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director. 


Two Great Series of Text-Books United. 
THE SHELDON SERIES 1x» THE FRANKLIN SERIES. 


By this consolidation great savings can be effected, of which we propose to give the Public a share. 





Established by 
Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, in 1889. 











College for Young Ladies, patronized by the best 
society people, and in a prosperous condition. [The 
last catalogue enrolls 111 different pupils | The good | 
will of this college, and the entire outfit of school fur | 
niture, desks etc ,can b+ purchased for $2,500. Who, 
is the fortunate man or woman to get possession of 


the college? Apply to . 
. TRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Romeraet Rt., Boston, 





TWO NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
the Journal of Education will secure a 
year’s subscriptien free. 


NEW ENG. PUB. OO.. Fomerset St., Boston. 





Shel’ons’ Modern School and Franklin Readers. | Patterson's Elements of Grammar. 

Sheldons’ and Franklin Arithmetics. Scudder’s Usited States Histories. 

Stoddard’s New Intellectual Arithmetic. Shaw's New History of Eng. and Am. Literature. 
Sheldons’ and Franklin Algebra. Avery's Complete Series on Natural Sciences, 
Sheldons’ Word Studies « Modern Spelling Book.) Hill's Rhetorics, Logic, and Psychology. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, New York, Boston, Chicago. 








Published in March, 





In the Bradbury’s Eaton’s Mathematical Series, 


BRADBURY’S ACADEMIC GEOMETRY, 
PLANE AND SOLID. 


Designed for High Schools and Academies, and especially adapted to the present re- 


Price, 81.25. Examination Copy, 75 cents. 


quirements for admission to the leading Colleges and Scientific Schools. 

The treatment of Plane Geometry alone, being Part I. of the foregoing, and published 
last year, is meeting with great favor from educators. 

Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION. 

Maine takes its name from the Province of 
Maine, in France, and was so called as a compli- 
ment to the Qaeen of Charles I., Henrietta, who 
was its owner. 

New Hampshire takes its name from Hampshire, 
England. New Hampshire was originally called 
Laconia. ele 

Vermont ie French (monts verts), signifying 
** Country about the Green Hills.”’ 

Rhode Island gets its name because of ite fan- 
cied resemblance to the Island of Rhodes, in the 
Mediterranean. 

Deleware derives ite name from Thomas West, 
Lord de la Ware. 

Maryland was named in honor of Henrietta 
Maria, Queen of Charles I. 

Virginia got its name from Queen Elizabeth, the 
** Virgin Queen.’’ 

The Carolinas were named for Charles (Car- 
olus) II. 










cidental to a woman's 
» life, from childhood to 
MY motherhood, there is 
¥\nothing so healthful, 
comfortable, and 
graceful as 


FERRIS’ GOOD SENSE 
Corset Waists. 


Worn by over a million 
mothers, misses and children, 













Sold by 
all Leading 
Hetauers 


Clamp buckle at hip for hose 
if 


supporters, Hlz 
Tape-fastened buttons, /// y 
Cord-edge button holes. 


Various shapes—long, AG ; 
short, or medium. Wee 


FERRIS BROS. siroatway NewYork, 















Florida gets ita name from Kanuas de Flores, a 
‘* Feast of the Flowers.’’ 

Alabama comes from a Greek word, and signifies 
‘* Land of the Rest.’’ 

Louisiana was so named in honor of Louis X[V. 

Mississippi is a Natchez word, and means 
‘* Father of Watere.’’ 

The real name of Connecticut is Qaonseb-ta but. 
It is a Mohegan word, and means ‘“* Long River.’’ 

New York was so named asa compliment to the 
Duke of York, whose brother, Charles I[., granted 
him that territory. 

New Jersey was named for Sir George Carter. 
who was at that time Governor of the Island of 
Jersey, in the British Channel. 

Tennessee, according to some writers, is from 
Tenasea, an Indian chief; others, that it meane 
‘* River of the Big Bend,’’ 

Kentucky does not mean ‘‘ Dark and Bloody 
Ground,’’ but is derived from the Indian word 
** Kain tuck ae,”’ signifying ‘‘ Land at the Head 
of the River.’’ 

Indiana means ‘‘ Land of Indians.’’ 

Illinois is supposed to be derived from an Indian 
word, which was intended to refer to a superior 
class of men. 

Wisconsin is an Indian word, meaning ‘‘ Wild, 
Rashing Waters.’’ 

Missouri means ‘‘ Muddy Water.”’ 

Michigan is from an Indian word meaning 
** Great Lake.”’ 

Iowa is named from an Indian tribe, the Kiowas. 
The Kiowas were so called by the Illinois Indians 
becaus; they were across the river. 


Indigestion. 


HORSFORD'S Acid Phosphate. 





Promotes digestion with- 
out injury and thereby re- 
lieves diseases caused by 
indigestion of the food. The 
best remedy for headache 
proceeding from a disorder- 
ed stomach. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 





Colorado is a Spanish word, applied to that por- 
tion of the Mountains on account of its many col- 
ored peaks. 

Nebraska means ‘' Shallow Water.”’ 

Georgia had its name bestowed when it was a 
colony, in honor of George II. 

The Spanish missionaries of 1524 called the 
country now known as Texas ‘‘ Mixtecapah,”’ and 
the people ‘‘ Mixtecas.’’ From this last word the 
name of Texas is supposed to have been derived. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 









preparation of 


“W. BAKER & C0.’S 


‘\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has morethan three times 
| the strenyth of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
ts Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. anion 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 








GREAT MEN’S PECULIARITIES. 


Confucius, it is said, was passionately fond of 
water-melon seeds. 

Samuel Richardson wrote his novels while at- 
tired in a full dress suit. 

Mark Twain is fond of cats, and has one named 
Satan, another called Sin. 

Samuel Clarke was fond of robust exercise, 
and was sometimes seen jamping over his chairs 
and tables. 

Herrick, the poet, was fond of pigs as pets, 
and taught one to follow him about and to drink 
beer out of a mug. 

Handel, used, when traveling, to order dinner 
for three, or, if hungry, for five, and then eat the 
whole himself. 

Cardinal Richelieu hated children and loved 
cate. When he died, his favorite Angora pet re- 
fused to eat and soon perished. 

Phillip, the Dake of Burgundy, spent much 
time in contriving trap-doors in his house and 


It is 


only necessary 





UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SUMMER 
MEETING. 


[To be held in Philadelphia, July 5 to Angast 2.) 


The University Extension Summer Meeting, 
to be held in Philadelphia, July 5 to August 2, 
provides for university instruction in history, liter- 
ature, and science. Courses are given by eminent 
university i in the various departments of 
stady. The session will be devoted in large part 
to the study of American History. In this sub- 
ject instruction will be given by means of (1) sys- 
tematic courses of lectures and classes by Prof. 
John Bach McMaster of the Vniversity of Penn- 
svivania. Mr. Edward Eggleston, Prof. W. H. 
Mace of Syracuse University; Mr. Lyman I a 
Powell, staff lecturer of the American Society, 
Prof. S. B. Weeks of Trinity College, (North 
Carolina); (2) the Seminary of American His- 
tory under charge of Professor Mace; (3) and 
regional surveys under the general direction of 
Professor Stewart. 

The Renaissance and the Reformation on the 
continent of Europe will form the subject of the 
two weeka’ instruction by Professor Robinson. A 
Seminary of History will be conducted by the lec- 
turer on European History, the chief purpose of 
which will be the use of original sources in the 
university library. 

Dr. Edward W. Emerson of Concord, Mass., 
will give a coure of lectures on English and Ameri- 
can Literature, the material for which will be 
drawn largely from his father’s unpublished manu- 
scripts and correspondence. Prof. Henry A. Beers 
of Yale University, Prof. Felix E. Schelling of 
the University of Pennsylvania, Prof. G. W. 
Smith of Colgate University, Dr. W. C. Rob- 
ingon, Mr. J. H. Penniman of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Prof. W. P. Trent of the Uni 
versity of the Sonth will join in giving instruction 
in this department. 

A course of lectures, with class discussion, use 
of microscopical instraments, etc., will be given 
by Dr. Benjamin L. Robinson, curator of the her- 
bariam of Harvard University. 

Dr. Isaac Sharpless, president of Haverford Col- 
lege, will deliver a short course on Popular As- 
tronomy, and Dr. Milton J. Greenman, assistant 
curator of the Wistar Museum of Anatomy, will 
zive some lectures on the use by beginners of bio- 
logical instruments. Dr. R. D. Roberts of Lon- 
don will give a short course on Geology, and Mr. 
Andrew Herbertson of St. Andrew University, Scot- 
land, one on Botany. 

A course of lectures will be given by Dr. Hugh 
A. Clark, professor of music in the University of 


Tried & True 


may 
well be said 

of the Superior Medicine, 
the standard 
blood-purifier, 


nih aty 


Its long record 
assures you that what 
has cured others 


will cure you 





Time 


is the right time 
for everybody to 





A temperance drink. 
A home-made drink. 
A health-giving drink. 
A thirst-quenching drink. 
A drink that is popular everywhere. 


Delicious, Sparkling, Effervescent. 


A 25 cent package makes 5 gallons of this 
delicious beverage. Don’t be deceived ifa dealer, 
for the sake of larger profit, tells you some other 
kind is ‘*just as good’’—*tis false. No imitation 

} is as good as the genuine Hires’, 








to give your address (and name this publica- 
tion) to test the value of this incomparable 
beverage, and see that COCOA and CHOCOLATE 
bear no more relationship to each other than 
Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream ; 

we take pleasure in sending samples to all 
applicants. 

A recent analysis at the Laboratory of the 


Purity. CHOCOLAT MENIER I, . 

Depart: 
ment 
0] 


Excel- 
lence, 





Pennsylvania, in the history and theory of music, 
with particular reference to the origin and gradual 
development of scales, counterpoint, and harmony. 
The needs of teachers have been kept in mind 
throughout. Courses in Padagogy and in Educa- 
tional Problems will be given by A. E Winship 
of the NEw ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION; by De. R. D. Roberts, secretary of the 
London Society for Extension of University Teach- 
ing; by Dr. Edmund J. James, president of the 
American Society, and by Mr. M. G. Brumbaugh, 
staff lecturer of the American Society. The 
newer pedagogical doctrines which are grouped 
around the central idea of “ Apperceptioa,’’ and 
which have gained such headway in Germaay, will 
be fully presented in a course of lectures by Presi- 
dent Charles De Garmo, who is the most eminent 
representative of this new movement in America. 
The arragements are in charge of Edward T. 
Devine, Fifteenth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 








Low ‘Agricul: 
Price, ture, 


of all foreign and domestic brands of Choco- 
lates, gave Chocolat-Menier the highest 
record as to purity and excellence. 

{ts superior quality and low price have 
placed it within the reach of all for regular 
use. Address 

MENIER, 86 West Broadway, N. Y. City. 

















on gg to souse unwary strangers in water be- 
neath, 

Next to money, Rembrandt loved nothing so 
well as his monkey. He shed tears when the 
ape died, and painted a portrait of his pet from 
memory. 

Jolias Ce iar was ashamed of bis bald head, 
and when it became shiny he constantly wore a 
laurel wreath, 

The soldier Dake d’Epernay became sick for 
hours if he saw a hare, and once kept his bed for 
a week because one leaped on him. 


rabbits, three hares, two guinea pigs, a magpie, 
a jay, etarling, two canary birds, two dogs, a 
‘* retired cat,’’ and a equirrel. 

Macaulay took his Sanday dinner alone at a 
coffee-house, After dinner he would build a 
pyramid of wine glasses, which usually toppled 


Tarner, the painter, would on Saturday night 
put a five-pound note in his pocket, dress himself 
in a suit of rough clothes, and disappear till morn- 
ing. After his death it was discovered that he 
spent the intervening time in carousal at a sailor’s 
drinking-house. 





EPILEPTIC, _ PARALYTIC, 
NERVINE INSTITUTE, 


208 Tremont St..... Boston, Mass. 


For the treatment of Epilepsy, Paralysis, Brain and 
Nervous diseases in all their forms. The only Para 
lytic Institute in the United states. Consultation 





save E 
over. He would pay for the broken glass and go. wi the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


KODAK 
FILMS. 


Our New Films are giving per- 


fect satisfaction, They are highly 
sensitive, and repeated tests show 
that they retain this sensitiveness 
No other 


films are so free from imperfec- 


as well as glass plates. 


tion; none so uniform; none so 


reliable. Our film doesn’t frill. 


Cowper loved pets, and had at one time five Eastman Kodak Co 
*9 


Rochester, N. Y. 


ImMPORTANT.— When visiting New York Ci 
xpress and Carriage Hire, and — 








| Depot. 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
apwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
“Restaurante supelion with th 
Dp 
Sai aerate ae as Sezer ye 
mone 

Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the -— 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s “SooTHINe SyRuUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wimd Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 








tree. Patients boarded, nursed,’and cared for. 
Office treatment if desired. — o 


for Mrs. Winslow’s ing S " 
: Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 








Take a Course 
STUDY “35 
SPRAGUE 
L A Correspondence 


SchoolofLaw. § 
(Incorporated.) 


A 
HOME Send 10c. stamps for 
es particulars to 
J. Cotnen, Jr., Sec'’y, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
No.7 TELEPHONE Bpe, 


DESTROYS! 
.¢ Shallit be Your House or 
yy, tt a Pound of Copper? 
| Entirely new departure in pro- 
if! tecting buildings from lightning 
Patents of N. D. C. Hodges, 
Editor of Science. 
[ Send for circulars. Agents wanted. 
f v ROTECTION Co., 





AMERICAN LIGHTNING P’ 
874 Broadway, New York. 








per week, 
$25 to $50 toAgents, 

Ladies or 
Gentlemen, using or selling 
“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 
practical way to repiate rusty aud 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete; 
quickly done by dipping in melted 
y |} metal. No experience, polishing 
cael or machinery. Thick plate at one 
operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 
fia finish when taken from the plater 
Every family has plating to co 
Plater sells readily. Profits large 
W. P. Harrison & Co., Colambus.0. 















THE LAKE ROUTE TO THE WORLD'S FAIR 
© VIA PICTURESQUE MACKINAC. 





Avoid the heat and dust by traveling 
on the Floating Palaces of the Detroit & 
Cleveland Steam Navigation Company. 
Two new steel passenger steamers have 
just been built for this Upper Lake route, 
costing $300,000 each, and are guaranteed 
to be the grandest, mages, safest and 
fastest steamers on the Lakes; speed 20 
miles per hour, running time between 
Cleveland, Toledo and Chicago less than 
50 hours. Four trips per week between 
Toledo, Detroit, Alpena, Mackinac, Petos- 
key and Chicago. Daily trips between 
Detroit and Cleveland; during July and 
August double daily service will be main- 
tained, giving a daylight ride across Lake 
Erie. Daily service between Cleveland 
and Put-in-Bay... First-class stateroom 
accommodations and menu, and exceed- 
ingly low Round Trip Rates. The pala 
tial equipment, the luxury of the appoint- 
ments makes traveling on these steamers 
thoroughly enjoyable. Send for illus- 


trated pamphlet. Address A. A. Schantz, 
G.P. A., Detroit & Cleveland Steam Nav. 
Co., Detroit, Mich. - 


WI 
$ 


— 





FE SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
| Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 
Sewing Machine; perfect working, reliable, 
finely finished, adapted to light and heavy works 
with a complete set of the latest improved ottechmes 
FREE. Each machine is guaranteed for years. Buy 
* from our factory, and save dealers and agen 
it. FREE TRIAL and FREE CATALOGUE. 







© OXFORD MFG. 00, DEPT. E., Chicago, lll 
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EIMER & AMEND,™ 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 





Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 




















SPECIALTY LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
ga Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


ueccessors to Science Dept Nat'l 8 F. Co. 

e ” Established 1871 ) 
179 & 181 Lake St.. Chicago, 
MAKERS OF 
PHYSICAL, CHEMICAL and 
OPTICAL APPARATUS, 





Valveless Air Pumps. 
5s Improved Statice Electrical 
Machines, 

School Dynamos, 
Solar and Elect’l Projection 
Microscopes, and 
Electrical Test Instruments 

(er Catalogue and SPECIAL 
fMentiou this paper.) NxT PRICES on application. 


Chemical 
Apparatus, 








POs 
Chemicals 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 








JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


' ’ o 
Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
my MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 468 
Catalogue on application. 





JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
Incorporated, 


UEEN & CO., “Phitaaetpnia. ail 


PHILOSOPHICAL, Place 
ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL Your Orders 
APPARATUS. NOW. 
We publish 16 different Catalogues, Send for Catalogue 219. 
TACKLESS ERASERS, 
7x2 in, made of best 
Wilton Carpet’ concave 
fectly flat peeing Sag 


face $1.00 per 
Sample by mail, 15 cts 





—————— 





LIQUID SLATING for 
dressing old and new 
Blackboard surfaces of 
either wood, plaster, or 


J. E. BELL, 24 Portland 8t , Boston. 
ane 83.00" per Cal 


ge (© School Black-Boards, © 
THIS 1S WHAT YOU HAVE BEEN LOOKING FOR 


INSTRUCT YOUR PUBLIC PROPERTY BUYER TO INVESTICATE THIS, 
AND CALL HIS ATTENTION TO THIS “ AD.”’ 














——— AND PRICES, ———— 





"SdB[OYIG pus sjooyos eave odey} aeACTOUM 


a SLNYHDWV 


Send for Circulars 





** Foot Rests’? only when ordered. 
DURABLE, SIMPLE, CHEAPER THAN THE OLD STYLE. 
Correspondence Solicited from all Cities and Towns. 


This adjustment of chair and desk to the wants of your children will appeal to the 
Brains and Hearts of all School Committees, Boards of Education, Principals, and Teach- 
ers. This invention gives the school a desk and chair which can be eee to the size 
of any pupil in three minutes. 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR AND DESK CO., 


7 TEMPLE PLACE, | Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


Rooms 43 & 44, 
] r 59 Fifth Av., N. VW. City, 
Wo. BEV ERLY HARIsoN, N. Y., N. it and Conn. States Agency 












the different ‘graphs,’ 


but none of them are 
practical duplicating 
apparatus in the 
hands of busywriters. 
Mimeograpbs, Cyclo- 
styles, are too expen- 
sive and require con- ¢ 3 
tinual outlay; Hecto- i" Naina ‘ 
graph washing, etc., —— 

isa nuisance. There is an apparatus, reasonable in 










LONDON. 
ug Est. (824, 


Largest ald Oldest Pen Makers in the World, 


PERRY & C 


Samples to Teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 


810 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 


B p 1 Foot Power 
ar § Machinery, 
Lathes for wood and 
metal work, Scroll 
Saws. Circular Saws 
etc., speciall adapted 
for use in ndustrial 
eee anneal mane 
:. 
prices to Educational {netitutions, = 
Catalogue and Price List free by mail, 
W. F, & JOHN Bayene CO,, 
949 RUBY STRERT. ROCKFORD, Lt. 


THE ACME 
is the cheapest 
and best Slate 


Sole Agenis, 








is broken the 
cover can be 
transferred to 
a new alate. 
Sample mailed 
for10c. Send 
for catalogue 
and discounts. 


J.L. HAMMETT, 
352 Washington St., Bosten. 


Worth SA ONORANENG 


S1r:—I have seen 





‘ styles,’ and printers, 





price. pees and considered THE BEST, called 
‘THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR.” It has been 
highly ssdaemaneal, but where are the manufac. 
turers? A. N. ARMSTRONG, Supt. of Schools. 
The E D. is manufactured by C. BENSINGER 
& CO., NEw YORK, 515 Dey St. (1 door from Church). 
it is excellent, and reproduces any writing with ease 
and satisfaction, 100 copies every 20 minutes. It 
pays to send for particulars. 
best. J. B.COLT & CO. 16 Beek- 


AG C man St. New York, Manufacturers 
LANTERNS of Lanterns, Slides &c, 


Catalogues Free, 
Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Se ools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826. 
Description and prices on application 





Criterion and Parabolon are the 




















GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


A ap 


STEEL PENS. 


Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


9, 
G LLOTT S 303, 204, 604 £.F., 351, 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 


170, 601 E. F., 332, 
and his other styles. 





IS THE BEST 
ne “y" ag 






J. B. LIPPINCOTT Comp. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


G.8. PERRY, rt Fulton iton Street, Boston. 
W. A. OLMSTED, my Mt nent Ayv.Chicago 


717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co. 
* Battle Creek, Mich. 


BLACKBOARDS 
FOR SCHOOLS. Lead and’ Sisto Poucile. CRAYONS 
ERASERS 


Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Miass. 


Send for Circular. We will send ma- 
chines on trial to responstble parties. 





UNITED STATES SCH 
74 FIFTH AVENUE 








Remington 


@ STANDARD "| ‘yPEWRITER 


NEW YORK 





SIDNEY OHIO 





GLOBES 
MAPS 
CHARTS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 


OOL FURNITURE CO. 


307-309 WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO 














Simplicity. 


constantly improved. 


SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 


e Durability. 


The importance of the Typewriter as a pleasant and most efficient means 
of learning a proper constructive use of the English language,—terseness 
and elegance of expression, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, paragraph- 
ing, etc., etc., is now generally recognized by progressive educators. 

The Remington has long been the Standard Writing-machine of the 
World. Constructed upon the most correct scientific principles it has been 


UNEQUALED FOR 


e Easy Manipulation. AMOND 


HIGHEST 


Cycle Catalogue free. 
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KINDERGARTEN 
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BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICACO, 


CILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pustisners, 


School and College Text-Books, Music Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 


ga Special terms for introduction of text-books. Catalogue mailed to any address. 


| by IMPORTANT' 
NEW VOLUMES 


Will soon be added to the International 
Education Series that is now so widely 
and favorably known to the educational 


world. 
The teacher who has resolved to know 


PHILADELPHIA. 











Bartholomew’s Superbly Printed and Elegantly Bound Atlases. 


All Revised to Present Date. 


For the Pocket, The Mimiature Atlas, with 128, For the Office, The Graphic Atlas, containing 
8 aa Taritory nthe Valter © ates, $7 a — preparation. The experienced teacher needs 
For the School. ‘fhe Glebe Mand Atlas, with |For the Library, The World at Home Atlas, | it for reference. 


with 73 waps, 13 of which are devoted to thé| require the high standard that it enables the Collection of Patriotic Songs and hirs 


United States, $ 


| maps, 26 of which are devoted to the United 
tates. $1.25 and $2 C0 


64 maps, illustrating Political, Astronomical, 
and Ciassical Geography, $1! 00. 
for sale by all 


booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt o 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pub’rs, 33 E. 17th St., Union 8q., NEW YORK. 


more, and to take a higher rank, and is not 
already in possession of the International 
Education Series, is becoming a rarity. 

The inexperienced teacher needs it for 


WORLD'S FAIR 














The demands of the times 


i of price. teacher to reach. The weaklings that loiter 
in the path of progress must go to the wall. 
An arrangement is now in force by which 


of Different Nations. 








pages. The questions were prepared with unusual care, and cover the following subjects: 


‘Arithmetic American History Composition 
lalgebra Civil Government Grammar 
Geometry Form Study Rhetoric 
Geography Drawing Physiology 
German Music Zoology 


3@™ A valuable help to all who examine or are examined. 


THE BUFFALO EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


A year ago the school system of Buffalo, N. Y., was revolutionized, the 
most important change being in the manner of appointment of teachers. 
SY An Examining Board of seven members-was appointed, and no teacher 
, could be employed except upon certificates granted by them. The ques- 
tions for the First Year are now published in a handsome, leatherette-bound volume of 109 


Send postpaid for 50 cents. 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, New York. 


5 Famous National Airs, of the 








— responsible teacher may obtain it at thirty great nations. Among other countries 
: , represented are— 
Send for particulars, America, Austria, Russia, 
England Belgium, Portugal, 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, ia.” Dennarh, Gaver, 
I, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York. Germany, Scotland, Sweden, 
Holland, Ireland, Turkey, 
LA CKBOA RD ow i Spain, Finland, 
athens Wales, Greece, Poland, 
rs) y United States of Brazil 
Physics CLO TH ° Argentine Republic, 
History of Education re = pe per yd., 31.00. ad  caeaamee — 
Psychology Special discounts to Boards of Education. P ae “a.” 
Kindergarten WM. BEVERLEY HABISON, 69 Fifth Ave., ¥. ¥. - ’ 
Bolivia, Japan. 


School and College Text Books and School Supplies. s ; 
Bound with superb Illuminated Cover bearing 


engravings of the National Flags of each country 


?P ublishers. in five colors. No:withstanding the cost of get- 
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' RHADERS OF FRENCH “oii 


By GEORGE SAND. 


NANON, 


No. 21, Romans Chotsis. 


simply told novel. 


PRES DU BONHEUR, 


Choisis. 16mo, paper, 25 cents. 


ey~ A complete list of other volumes in these Series will be sent, together with revised Catalogue |..1e FRANCAIS” \$2 00 @ year), &@ French wonthiy 


, (1893) upon application. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


New York. 


| tery and Importer 
of Foreign Books, 


With Introduction and English Notes by B. G./¢o., New York ; Hache 
Woopwarp, Ph.D., Tutor in Romance Languages, Columbia College. |Sauveur ; &., &. 
12mo, cloth, 85 cts., paper 60 cts. 


NANON, one of the last works of Aurora Dupin. better known under the nom de plume of George Sand, | ces, Catalogues on gopteatien. 
was written only four or five years prior to her death, which occurred June 8, 1876. Her life of studies and CA 

interest in history, politics, and literature eminently fitted George Sand for such a work as Nanon, where 
with consummate art she interweaves with countless details the story of the French Revolution in a 


By HENRI ARDEL. 
Prof. E. Ricat, B.S., B.L. No. 18 Contes 


Boston Foreign Book Store. |ting up this book, we have decided to give it an 
Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co., | immense sale by making the price only 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Ste + Soo bs x £ SO Sent postpaid 
oo Di ; . : . 
ePLICe 5, receipt of price. 


Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 





OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453--463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO. New York. 


L SCHOENHOR, 
, and Fi » 
144 Tremont Street. Boston. 


TUDY FRENCH 27 YOUR Home. 


If you are a beginner, get ihe new method ~ i 
** French With or Without a Master,” : (:) \\ | =~ ~s )) po 
1 vol., $1.00. 1f you know some French, subscribe to R Ba ‘ ‘iq ¢ ( ) 
magazine, containing annotated comedies, novel Ay N | )) 18) 
sketches, stc., also,,many exercises which are cor 7 ’ SMe kK 


rected free of charge. Difficulties explained. Each FRIEND FRITE” ome oy 


of the most pleasing vocal numbers from this charm- 
ing little musical sketch. Price 25cents. “SONGS 


Importer. 








With English Notes by 





851 and 853 Sixth Ave. peg re pe arene Ppt by “aan of 
. Ww. 3 the Berlitz School o nguages, Sample co ree. 
nce ites saci BERLITZ & UO , M#DiSON 8Q, NEW YURK. 





MW JUST OUT: 


The Essentials of Arithmetic, Book I. By G. A. Sourmworrs. 
‘An Academic Arithmetic. By Prof. Wesster WELLS. 
An Academic Physiology. By O. M. Branps and Dr. VAN Grgson. 


An Analytic Geometry, By Prof. E. W. Nichols. 


‘Tactitus, Germania and Agricola. By Dr. A. G. Hopkins 


Stories for Children By Lucretia P. HAs. 


Jason’s Quest; A Mythological Reader. By D. 0. S. Lowetu. 


Milton’s Lyrics, By Loviss MANNING HopeKINs. 


Macaulay’s Essays on Milton and Addison. By Dr. Jamzs CHALMERS. 


Tay Catalogue for 1893 sent on application. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, 


& SANBORN, 
CHICAGO. 


OF THE ASSGEMBLY”’ by Geo. F. RootandC.c- 
Case. A superior collection of music especially 
adepted for use in Musical Conventions, Singing 
Classes etc. A host of splendid choruses. Price 60 cts. 
“PRACTICAL ANTHEMS’ Vol. 3. As its 
name indicates, this book contains thoroughly prac- 
tical anthems, adapted to the use of average choirs. 
Price $1.0. “GOSPEL HYMNS" Nos. 5 aud 6 
@oambined, Excelsior Edition. A smail type 
edftion of the words and music of this latest volume 
in the Gospel Hymns series. Be sure to specify Ex- 
celsior Edition in ordering. Boards 50 cents, Ling 
cloth S cts. “THE FESTIVAL CHOIR’. The 
Matest chorus book by H.R. Palmer. Replete with 
everything in the way of desirable choruses for all oc- 
casions. Price 60 cts. “THE MUSICAL 
WESITOR’’, a monthly magazine of musical lit- 
erature, with anthems for the choir and volun- 
taries for organists. $1.50 per year; special terma to 
clubs pf fiveor more. Sample copy 10 cents. 


—PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
OINCINNATI, - »- OW YORK, « - CHICAGO 








MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


43,45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 


—— P' BLI8H 

REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course In Language. 
MERRILL’S System of tecnmansbip. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Keaders (3 books). 
MAYNAKD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDER ON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. 

H. I. SMITH, J. D. WILLJAMS, 
5 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Feiks. 
Baub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Petersen’s Constitutien. 

Sheppard's Science. 

















MERRILL’S COPY-BOOKS, New Graded System. vee |(OOLOR TEACHING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Standard Series—Six Numbers. 
Intermediate Series—Seven Numbers. 

- és With Blotters. 
Tracing Series—Two Numbers. 
“ a6 With Blotters. 


Nos. 1 and 2 
Nos, 1 and 2 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 
Nos. 1, rt}, 2, 24, 3, 4, and 5 
Nos. 1, 1h, 2, 2}, 3, 4. and 5 


$1.00} Tue PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY have now ready for teachers a handbook of 


7s| = = ss Suggestions for Color Teaching. . 
This book presents in a simple and systematic manner the educational and esthetic 

‘75 | principles involved in the right teaching of Color. : 

88 Its clear and practical directions for the teacher’s guidance in class exercises of dif- 


These New Copy-books have been prepared with the utmost care by practical and successful | ent grades make it a most valuable schoolroom helo. 


instructors in penmanship, and embody many new and valuable features. 


It is illustrated with numerous plates showing photographic reproductions of class work, 


Although but recently issued, they have already been adopted for and introduced into the pub- and include miniature fac-simi/es, in their actual colors, of Color Charts for school use. 


lic schools of New York City, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken, Orange, Rahway, Elizabeth, 
Poughkeepsie, Albany, and in prominent cities, villages, and towns throughout the country. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 43, 45 & 47 East Tenth St, New York. 


(Successors to EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & Co. and CHARLES E, MERRILL & Co.) 
J. D. WILLIAMS, 161 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


H. I. SMITH, 5 Somerset Street, Boston. 


_ BRPrice, One Dollar. 
For copies of this book or information regarding Color Charts, Color Tablets, and 
Colored Papers, address the publishers. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washingten St., Bosten. 47 E. Tenth St., New Verk. 151 Wabash Av., Chicage. 








CHARLES T. DILLINGHAM & CO,, 


(Successors to Lee, Shepard, & Dillingham,) 
PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, 


718 and 720 Broadway, New York. 


Make a specialty of supplying Public, Private, and School Libraries, and will 
mail postpaid to any address their NEw CaTALOGUE oF STANDARD AND 
MISCELLANEOUS Books. Correspondence with book purchasers solicited. 
Any book published in United States sent postpaid on receipt of price. Lib- 
eral discount to teachers and parties ordering quantities. Send trial order. 





HH BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 Broadway, N. Y., 





* ¥ 


Can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books, 
wherever published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 


Catalogues of and estimates for School and Library Books on application. 








vos 


Be VANNOS. 





"*& SONS Elegant Designs .°. 


Established in 1851. 
Superior Workmanship .*. Great Durability .°. Easy Terms. 
Old Instruments taken in exchange. Write for Catalogues and full information. 
i70 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, Mass- 
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WARD'S NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT, Rochester, N. Y., 


y systematic Cabinets of N atural History specimens to Museums, Colleges, Academies. High, Normal, and Elementary Schools, in collections 
varying in price from $25 to $25,000 according to the practical needs of such institutions. 
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SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


In this department we have many score of thousands of 
pP A L AEO NTO LOGY Actual Fossils from all Geological Formations in all parts 
* of the world. These are made into series or cabinets 
interspersed with casts. 

College Collection, the largest and finest of our series of systematic collections, contains 
1103 specimens, 529 species, and 294 genera. Price, $1,200. Illustrated catalogue 200 pages. 

Academy Wollection. This fizecollection contains 784 specimens, representing 365 species 
and 294 genera. Price, $400. Illustrated catalogue 160 pages. 

$50 Collection. 119 species, adapted for elementary study of pa'zontology. 

830 Cellection. 90 species, mounted on polished black walnut blocks. 

$20 Collection. 75 species, over 100 specimens. Th? specimens, each 
accompanied by a printed label giving species, formation, and locality, fill 
three trays that are fitted iu a neat box. 

Special School Series of Casts of Fossils, $175. (Ward’s Series 
of Casts of Celebrated Fossils.) 

College Collection, 310 minerals, 


MI N E RA L S. 50 crystal models and 40 imita- 


tions of precious stones, $250. 

























A ROCKS.— Individual spec- 
GEOLOGY vn aon suiienie ates 
AN tions of rocks from all over 


D 
PETROLOGY. “ous ere contains 60 


specimens, 
$15 collection contains 75 smaller specimens. 
$10 Stratigraphical Collection, 60 speci- 
mens and Chart of Geological Time. 
We also have a large Cellege Collection of 
rocks and special collections of building stones, ete. 


CH ARTS Chart of Geological Time (cor- 
related formations), 33x46 in., §2. 

AND Water Colored Drawings of 
PICTURES. Characteristic Fossils (ten in 
set), 27x *6 inches; framed un- 

der glass, Restorations of Extinct Animals, pre- 
pared by.B Waterhouse Hawkins, Zoological Wall 
Charts by Drs. Leuckart and Nitsche, 314 x5 feet; 


Academy Collection, ..... 185 specimens, ... --. $100. now published about 100 ofthese charts. On cloth, 
$50 Collection contains .... -...... .-.130 specimens. with rollers. 
$= ; ones cece soos soo- 110 7 Relief Maps, carefully colored, of especially 
$15 Po SS linn eee ee 100 : interesting geological regions; such as Vesuvius, 
$10 “ . inns eel 15 Etna, Auvergne, Colorado Canon, Henry Mts., Yo- 


semite Valley, Yellowstone Park, and many others. 


Model of the United States made on Section of 
globe 13.3 ft. in diameter showing features of land 
surface and relief of the sea bottom for hundreds of 
miles off the Coasts. Price, $90. 

Relief Map of the U. 8., showing the political 
divisions, cities, railroads. ete. It is modeled on a 
curved surface, and is 7 ft. long. Price, $40. 

Dissecting Geological Models. Two sets at $50 
and $20 respectively. 


All are alike carefully chosen and provided with hand- 
some printed labels. 


ARCHAEOLOGY and 
ETHNOLOGY. 


This department comprises articles of dress, 
weapons, utensils, etc., off{ historic and prehis- 
toric races, — Bronze and Stone Age imple- 
ments, Pottery, fac similes of Bone Carvings, 
Mound Bulliders’ relics, Casts of Antiquities, etc. 


wes et PY ae a - ‘3 QRS 
ZOOLOGY... Ber ey rset HUMAN ANATOSTY INVERTEBRATE 
e in great variety, representing the re ° S. 
sult of years of special effort withcol | DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN ANATOMY: Skeletons and| We have furmed several collections for Schools and Academies. 
lectors and correspondents, and special trips in various countries. Anatomical Models, Ancient Baces, Modern Men and, %20 Collection, represented by 33 species spread over the eight 


Systematic Collections. With few exceptions we can represent | women. divisions from the Protozoa to the Crustacea 
each family from Fish to Mammals. Collections ranging in price from | Busts of Famous Scientists, Colored Busts ot Race Types, Anthro | 0 Collection, comprising 45 species, In this the specimens 











a few hundred to many thousand dollars. Y { 
poid Apes, Casts of Skulls, Brains, &c. Of ANATOMICAL MODELS we} are not only Of greater number but are generally larger and finer. 

We also bave heads avd antlers of many animals mounted on shields. | have a complete set of Auzoux Models for the University, and, $50 Collection, consisting of 75 species represented by over 90 

COMPARATIVE OSTEOLOCY simple models of Ear, Eye, Torso, &c , for the Primary School; also| specimens. Thiscollection is handsome one and sells in large numbers. 


Academy Collection. Price, $350. This collection, comprises 
5(0 specimens, covering 250 species, and occupies 235 ft. of shelf room. 





Large and small series of Mounted Skeletons of Animals. models illustrating Comparative Anatomy and Botany. 
Cellege Series, Academy Series, and School Series A and B. We clean, bleach, and remount old Skeletons for from $20 up 














Catalogues of special departments will be furnished gratis to teachers request- 
ing them. Address WARD’S NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT, 16-26 College 
Avenue, Rochester, New York. 


Descriptive circulars will be sent free. Please specify whether general or special 
circulars are waated. The Catalogue of Mollusca with supplements has 6000 species 
of Shells. 84 pp. Catalogue of Echinoderms, Corals, Gorgonias, and Sponges. 84 pp. 


ANDREWS WMiFa. Co., ““"" SCHOOL APPARATUS. 


76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 215 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 



































A: justable Standards 
shipped with 
Boards, or at any 
time when needed. 
All parts inter- 
changeable. Ten 
szes of Boards. 


Our new Port- 
able Black- 
boards, with 
chalk shelf and 
hangers complete. 
For wall or stand- 
ards. Simple ! 
Perfect ! Send 
Jor descriptive cir- 
culars, 

















See descrip circulars. 











Do not fail to 
write for descrip 
tive circul r of our 


VEAIGH “First National ” 
WUORANA Black board. 
CLow® It is Al. 


Send for 


HicKoKS POINTER. pars 
Sa = Lehigh 

Blackboard 

Cloth. 











We are manufacturers of 





Send for ww , a oe 
Alpha Dustless Orreries, Maps, 
Write to us for — ni ag 





Blackboards of all 
good kinds, 
Dustless Crayons, 
Dustless Erasers, 
need not enclose ~ranineey iacvete 
a 8 ne Dictionary Holders 
Revolv’g Bookcases 
Inkwells, 
Hickok Pointers, 
Etc., Etc, Etc. 


Send for catalogue. 


catalogue of what 
you want in School See our advertisement of “Indian Head ? 


Apparatus. You Blackboard Slate on another page. 
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card will receive 







< \\ BST ae Si a — 


a 1 EURO 
for Catalogue Dic- PKS 
. 4 


ticnary Holders ee eS “an 


and Book Cases. 













attention. Send 
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76 Fifth Ay., New York. | 


“ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO. 215 Wabash Ayv., Chicago’ 
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For Teachers 


we have important and valuable works prepared with special reference to the 
the history of education, methods of instruction, physical education in the schools, etc. 


needs of the profession. They treat 
We also have valuable 


reference books for the teachers’ library, covering the subjects of Civil Government, Logic, Physiology, Politica] 
Economy, Biography, etc. The following are selected from our list as being of special interest : 


THE SCHOOLMASTER IN LITERATURE. With an introduction by Ed- 


ward Eggleston. 12mo, cloth, , : . ; ‘ ‘ $1.40 
“ The idea is an uvique one, and the collection is a feast whose quality will surprise many.”— N. Y. 


Observer. 
SHOUP’S HISTORY AND SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. _ 12mo, cloth, 1.00 


‘* A valuable aid to all young teachers who desire to lift themselves above the common level in their 
profession.” — J. G. MILLS4PS, Principal of the Stuttgart Normal Institute, Stuttgart, Ark. 


MNORRIS’S PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
12mo, cloth, g ; 5 ‘ 1.00 
** A treatise on the grace of m 
WHITE’S ELEMENTS OF PEDAGOGY. Manual for teachers and all 
persons interested in school education. 12mo, cloth, ‘ > . 1.00 
PETERIMAN’S ELEMENTS OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT. = 12mo, cloth, .60 
‘It is the happiest omen that such books are now accessible to teachers.””—Nation. 
MARTIN’S CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 12mo, cloth. In its revised form it 
is one of the late:t books on the subject. 12mo, cloth, ‘ . ; R .90 
TOWNSEND’S CIVIL GOVERNMENT. Shorter Course in Civil Govm’t, 72 


Analysis of Civil Government, ° ‘ 1.08 


ovement which will strongly appeal to every teacher.”— Teachers’ World. 


ANDREWS’S MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION, = 12mo, cloth, $100 


“A valuable treatise for citizens generally as well as for schools.” 

BAIN’S LOGIC. Deductive and Inductive. 12mo, cloth, , : 1.40 
JEVONS’S LOGIC. (Science Primer Series,) 18mo, flexible covers, 35 
PUTNAII’S ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY. ;2mo, cloth, : . 90 
HEWETT’S PSYCHOLOGY FOR YOUNG TEACHERS. 2mo, cloth, 85 
LAUGHLIN’S ELESMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOSIY. § 12mo, cloth, 1.20 
CHAMPLIN’S LESSONS IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. | 1amo, cloth, 90 
HALE’S LIGHTS OF TWO CENTURIES. By Rev. Edward Everett 


Hale. Containing fifty biographies of prominent artists, sculptors, composers, authors, 


poets, and inventors. Fifty portraits. ‘ ° : . 1.40 
SCIENCE, HISTORY, AND LITERATURE PRIMERS. Edited by 

Professors Huxley, Roscoe, Balfour Stewart, and J. R. Green. 33 books, each 35 

cents, or the 33 volumes for . . . . . . ° ° 10.00 


For Pupils 


in the common schools we publish the leading text-books of America. 


They are adapted to every grade, they cover 


every study pursued in the common schools, and are educationally, artistically, and mechanically unrivaled. The 
following standard and popular text-books are included in the list: 





DICTIONARIES 


Webster’s School Dictionaries, based on the great “ Inter- 
national,” including Webster’s Primary School Dictionary 
(.48), Common School Dictionary (.72), and High Schoo! 
Dictionary (.98). Newer, fuller,fand better than any others" 


READING 


Appletons’, Barnes’s, Harper's, McGuffey’s Revised, and 
Swinton’s Series of School Readers. These embody the 
best in modern methods of teaching, and excel all others in 
literary quality, appropriateness of selections, beauty of 
illustration, and general attractiveness of appearance. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Rickoff’s Supplementary First Reader (.25); Johonnot’s 
Historical Readers ; Johonnot’s Natural History Read- 
ers; Lockwood’s Animal Memoirs ; Standard Supplemen- 
tary Series; McGuffey’s Natural History Readers, etc., 
etc. For higher grades, English Classics for Schoois, in- 
cluding Matthew Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum (.20); 
Emerson’s American Scholar, and other Essays (.20) ; 
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SPELLING 
“WS 5\\ s Swinton’s Word-Book Series, Harvey’s Graded Spellers, 
‘ McGuffey’s Revised Spellers, Metcalt’s Speller and Lan- 


guage Book, Watson’s Spellers, Johonnot’s Sentence and 
Word-Book, and Natural Speller. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Appleton’s, Swinton’s, Eclectic, Harper’s, and Barnes’s. 
Distinguishing features are accuracy and reliability, correct 
methods, artistic and mechanical excellence. 


al GRATIMAR 
{ i ma Conklin’s (.65), Maxwell’s English Course, including Pri- 
? mary (.30), Introductory (.40), Advanced, (.60), Waddy’s 
‘Ti Elements of Composition and Rhetoric ($1.00). Latest in 
the field, the merit and value of these works are attested 
by their success ard populari y from the outset. Other 
favorites are Metcalf & Bright’s Language Exercises (.42), 
Harvey’s Language Course, Long’s Language Exercises, 
Swinton’s Series, Lyte’s English Grammar (.65), Clark’s 
Language Series, and Stickney’s Language Lessons. 











Irving’s Sketch Book, Ten Selections (.20); Macaulay’s 
Second Essay on Chatham (.20); Ivanhoe (.50); Marmion 








U. S. HISTORY 


Eclectic Primary (.50) and U.S. History ($1.00) ; Barnes's 





(.40); Julius Caesar (.20); Twelfth Night (.20); Merchant 


Primary (.60) and Brief ($1.00) Histories, Eggleston’s First 


PENMANSHIP 


The representative Copy Books of America are: Spencerian, 
Barnes’s, Appletons’, Eclectic, P., D., & S., and Harper's, Ap- 
pletons’ Manual of Penmanship (.50) is invaluable for teachers. 


ARITHMETIC 


Milne’s Elements of Arithmetic (.30) ; Milne’s Standard Arith- 

metic (.65); Rotinson’s New Primary (.18); New Rudiments 

(.30), and New Practical (.65); Appletons’; White’s; Barnes’s ; 

Harper’s ; Fish’s; and Ray’s. Bailey’s American Mental Arithme- 
tic (.35), a new advanced drill book. 


For High Schools, Academies, «4 Colleges 


We have the most scholarly, successful, and popular text-books in all the departments 
of the Natural Sciences, in Mathematics, Latin, Greek, German, French, etc.. etc 


So Large a Catalogue 


as Ours 1s more convenient in parts. We have therefore divided it. There are twenty-one Sections 
each devoted to a single department of study, the subjects being | 


of Venice (.20); Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, from “ The 
Spectator” (.20), Also Cathcart’s Literary Reader, a New 
Manual of English Literature ($1.15). 


DRAWING 


White’s New Course in Art Instruction. Books 1, 2, and 
3, per doz., $1.00; Books 4 to 9, $1.80. Besides Outlines 
for Teachers, Drawing Models, Color Papers, and all mate- 
rial necessary for instruction in form, color, drawing, design 
and elementary manual training. We also publish Barnes’s, 
Eclectic, Krusi’s, and Bartholomew's Drawing Series. 


Book (.60) and U. S. ($1.00) Histories. Chief charac- 

teristics : Charm of literary style; clearness and lucidity 

of arrangement, traciag cause and effect ; discrimination in 

the selection of topics; profusion and aptness of illustra- 
tion; perfection of mechanical execution. 


PHYSIOLOGY 


The Authorized Series, Eclectic Series, Pathfinder Series, 

and Union Series,—all indorsed by the W.C. T. U. Also 

works by Walker, Brown, Johonnot and Bouton, Tracy, 
Dalton, Smith, Steele, and others. 


2: Supp'y Reading S: Geography” 18. ewe te 18. Ancient Language 17. Philosophy, ete. 
3. Arithmetic 7. History 11. Music ~ c_— 18. Civies and Eeonomles 
4. Hr. Mathematics 8. Spelling 12. Book-keeping 16. aa 33. Pedagogy, Records, Etc 


21. Maps and Charts 
Sections are sent free on request. If you are looking for a new book in any branch 
write us, giving particulars. We will serve you quickly and well. Address us at 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO or BOSTON 
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